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t^VimT VISIT TO KKClLAm 

I IIJIVK twlt*r» in Itt m% tiij retitftt 

fititti 14 «tioit tour in Itii-ly, Fmiirfi* f 

ftiiiit iiti4 lit 'L*ntil»?t.i ni lltuTfiwi*!* ll 

Wi» II Hiitidity tiiiin? wmi few iit fit# 

it,rwtf«i iitiil I r«*iiP‘iitbin* ilin |ili’iwur« %4 timi fln«i w»lh ut% 
Biigtlwli |4:r4»tiipl, wtfli inv PfirfuiiyiiMH. itri AtmtriPrtfi iirliiifc» 
till* Towpr ii|» tlifoii^li Cliwtfwpip iwnl tli# in ii lanim? iti 

H«|iiiir«% m’liitliPi* wi* hmi In ^f»nr| 

rltiiiiilti'r^* F*ir tli«^ lii-fit ittitp fin* itittitj ititniilw w« w#ni fntrwl 
tn p|i«*pk thf* Hiiiipj iMbit fif t-rn.v«*ll#r*i* pfifipiwtti, lin w# mill*! tm 
ktiigpi* III III# willirjtit 

Tlt«^ ^linji* 4 giw liyigtiiigit; rntr wniilrj tiittiit*fi wur# 

♦III fill'* il«iiir-|iliilpf«i itii 4 iltp liinl btiilillttgi wnm 

II. twirp liiilltit iwnl w#fiit #4 frniii, 

l#tkp itnwfc |^****'^}l * 4 . itmi iittin, I wiw tiitn 4 i tn 

llip tif flilliilitirglu Will nf ill# Btlinbiirgli Ihwum^'in 
Ifiirltiitwli* flallitnn iitiil to HtnAU ititil llo 





^ a*t 1 haje R Wter tnm him- kf«r, Imf 

^Bwam li«rM~ta whh* he iwi^ly hm ••«« »Wy. 

k W thewy of itoielw i A rnhrnm urma^^l U 

smees iM lo mM h% «t«i 


iiMnediito hwtii^iii«»t •»! y| ^lml^<^ ,^h»f^ mi 

Qpmm^ l^eht h e^mmm fmmi. nm iny|«» 

»***» I him 


i not fetifiw wlii^tiur th« i»i|mtMliiii jiwf t»r tif 
Imi ri^rfiiliily »iii llii« Miif dmf hh wiW tliiii liiiiiKliff 

ttiiiiil* iiiitl iV w»« lli« mmt ttttrl liiwifi* Hu 

liif* Iftiittllftil fyrlittwrt whi«‘h gfciwi ill dmnt Fliiwirin 

m ; ttdk#*«! «»f Wimkwfirtlii 11? mil, itiwidii* 

g«^r. Ifeiniiioiit iMwl To l«» ««ri% lin i« in 

to iiiid k wi»ll to itii|iri.m If 

|iiifWtMp» hm Fiifiliiili wliiin tipoii tho itmtittfiildo pml, Kn 
itiiiti Of or liiid a uroiif won, if innl Aloxfilidri* lit* tlol 

iit 5 int4 Ito ohHh tlii* groiiti!.r itmti* lit fill.# Ii^ 

I tit* lIrrolcH. liftd in fwntl|it.tms ihotn oitij. Ho |!rofmi ttm 
Vriiwi to ovi*r|tliini^ iliat, tlio lioinl f>f 

iitiflor, It! tin* wiillory Ho pn*t 0 m tlolrn til Ilologiiii in 

Sfioliaol Aii^f^lo; ill fiiiinf in^, liidfiiollo; ft.ti4 wfiiirrn llio grow- 
ing tiwio for ati4 llio oiirlj tniiwti^rw, Tho 0roi4 

MitnnoA Ilf* tlioiinlii tin* tmlj pniil j iiit4 iift-or tlioiii# 

I otitild not iiyik** liltti pralw Miwkitiffwln itnr my itioro roooiil 
Mfintitigno tory o«ir«liiilly— -inni CJliarron iilufi, wlilrli 
Hooitiofi itnlinoriifiiimting. Ho iWighi I>f»giiriiii4« tnil*4itf»t| in 
** Intotiw <»ii tiii|i|4fmww** ttti4 ** 'Luraw $m ItnllfKiiw!^* Ho 

tiio witli j l»tii wlw k H«milmy I* 

Ho iiiflt**4 iin* t4i Itfoakfiwi nit Friday, tin Fridiiy I 414 tmi. 
frill to go* iitt4 tlik tliiif* wtilt Ho oiiloiitiiitiffl 

tti with r«*rltiiig liiilf a fltwit hmiiiimitfr UiM*fi nf diilltiii 
frfiiii Ihmiiltia, ho waul. If.** ghn*ilio<l tainl <!ln»Mlor- 
lioltl iiiort* iliiiti wim itwwwitry, itml tttuif*r?i4iu*4 Ilttrk«% liiul 
I ilo«lgi»ii.to4 in* of tin* grriit out nf 
tiimi, Wiwlititiiioti* Fluwnotn ami TiinoliMmj tnuim iiw nur 
|Miiirioh*gi«t.w* III iliinr liwla* tho thna» or i\tp nh hmi fioiiro 

•*fnr ii. Pimall i:ir«4iftr4 1** im4 4ifl not ovrn omit to rniinrk tin? 
^fiiilitr lt*riiiiniiiir»ii «if iinnr niiinnw* ** A groat iniiii*” In* miiI 4» 
liiiikn gioiii aarnth’nw, ami kill hk humlrwl 
wllliottli liiowitig wlndlinr iliny wonhi In? t‘'onwiiirn?*l hy gfwk 
«#iil of w|ii*t4i«*r thn fltn#t wotthi i*iti thniii.** I hinl 

Frofniiw4*r Amiri* who Itiul i*h*»wii ttio hin #ninrow*opnii* 

r inifyitig (it wiw mii4) two thfamainl fliattiolnm i and 1 aimka 
thn i.infsi t4i wiilnli limy worn a|?|4lf?4. lian4or impmmi 
yi4.» III iltn waiitn hrniith, wiirh ** Ihn mililiiiin w«i ia 
m gmiti of iltwi,** I iti|i|Mmn. 1 timwifil litiii akint writ#wi^ 
Im% hit art dowfirtl itntnr to ha?o hnfi.nl of Horiitthnl* md mfm Im 
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Ii#¥#!#l tJw trill* I tint ttf l« A far Ut Iciti! llwi f-rit^ 

f»»r iimlt tliiii to lew thn iffwidi f»r li#i.4f Ito 

Cl«ili*n4gii| Itiw All atiinit ITiiitimiinktii wi4L 

Iti hfiii lint*# town » tJiiitfiriim. aiitl ktiiiw irlifti iiiimltry it wim, 
Iti! Iifi4 town imitot “ili# «titr of Ihnhi^mmmJ* " lit 

#«tti ii» iftlltiifitfi or mtitor rollnin^^ *Tht? Triiiltoi*i#iii 

wiltoiiii iKt itkm of cIim! wiw not o«#MtitiAk litit wifmr* 
tiilkril of irmimn anti hdmkmm^ atnl iii4ii!ti rif 

iftiltli 1 only tiniglit thto itoi will wiw tliiit ky wbkili n 
p^mm to II fitwoi; towniim!, if ono whoiiM pnsli up* isi lti« 
mill wti I Mltoiilfl fiiirm tlpi man iP*xt itit into tlin kytitwl# 
I ilitniM Ilf oit#*» ** I iliti not ilo ti» il wm 

ttpt ttif will.* AipI iltii aimn 'thiit if jon ulioittil liwiwt ms your 
fiiilli lii'f#* ill Fiin^liwifii i«iil t on iniiiii, iisttsp wottkl Im tliii Iml* 
feif «pl*» of flit* ffiiciik* 

I look wltsintii^w of II to miy« tliiit ho IiipI minty mmhm 
of iiti r«4ti4oiw omiiimw itt Aittorirm nml I iirtwmtoi t4i im|uir« 
if Itio rrmn tht |,iiwtt|»liliit, in tint tlilnl 

vtiliimo Ilf till* FfiomI, wow n riirliiilib *|ttotoiiom Itti rp|ilii!fk 
lliiii it wins roitlly fiilim fi^nn a in tito 

«if ** A of mio of tisti ln4o|i«ifii|ptitA»** or wntmtlilng 

ti* I liiii offiri* I t4ihl liiiti liow^i'inwllont I tho«|icht it, mul Imw 
ittiiols 1 wi4i«l to «tiii lilt ontin* work. ** In* «is4**ilMi 
ttiiiti wti>s II oltiirii of Iftitlw* hot Ifpikoil iho knowlinlgo tlusi tlml 
ww fi f foil of ortlor. Yrl ils«r|tifcA#itKo wtmhl no ilmilii wirikii 

f oil iiton* tti tiso iiniitiitioti titan in tho original* for I liiift 
Itorifii it./* 

Wlii-fsi I roio to go. Iso mill, ** I tlo not know w‘h«*thf!r ymi oiirt 
ntonit iPwliy, Iwifc I will ro|i«mt nmni^ I liiloly Miitilo on 

mf l♦ll|llllllllll:l niitiiroimry/* sunl ho ri*oiti**l wii.lt ilnitif 
ilMiliiig, Ion or twotoi* Isnoo, hogsnning, 

** isfitit to tin 01 

Ht wliofitol hii4 l-pwit tnifi4liti||s s*ml on lojintinil 

llfol- 1 iiinl Iwwii III llnitii iiitfl Htoilr* ho «?otii|iiir**4 mio klniil 
wiili 4ho ollior, * ro|iimisng whnt ho mill to iho lltolio|i erf 
lumrfoii whtnt Im roCiiriinil from ihiii rmmtry, thtit Bioily mm 
»ii fieplloiil ii«*to>»4 of |iolitioii.l iwonotnyi lor, In ntiy town 





LfflMtoo. K# tim tad ipmat, wth » rltff iik« l»rn«4 •••ir. 





I*iir III! Ilifil, Im rtfiil llwiitjilii itiitft tli« ittfmlv lillfe Mhm 

ill Ifin mttl lti> lilwl ** 0i0im rtri(fm pmm *** 

iltaii Itw wf.irwhi|m ft ii»ii fliiit will iiinitl* 

£§mi iitif I ml If til Iiliit. At. onti thiw* m hft4 miJ 

II ffeii ttliiitii Aiiiinn<’ii. wiw 

11^1 III* iliil iiml Iif^ wm ilw» hnwnmtn |frittripte» 

iit* lcti**w Ilf I hilt ronniry wiw. tlml iti it. » ttwilt r»ii 
bttti! Illicit fi»r hw liilwHir, f|i» Im*! mi«l in tlml; 

Ilf* ill II Nt*w York fnr thf» Im limi 

tw»ti liltowit in*ro«« till* «ttwt imil Iiii4 foniml iit lili iiwii 

timiw! litiiiiiK mi ttfiwi ittrki’f . 

Wn tiillf«*il of Iitw44f Im ihwn imi mui nfnl Im% 

Si I* -rut mu ^ iiml, |mmi4i*f I in tiwlitig 

Miriiltwit ft lii*rri, t.lililioii Ii«« tho «|i|f«iiis|i4 liri*lKP frotn 

llm^ III*! worl4 to tin* tmw. Ilt«imii n*iirltii|^ liinl Ivimt iiiiilti* 
furioiH, Tri^trfim SlMiiirlj wm mm i4 li$« llr«t iiftm 

litiliiiiniin t*riwtH% iiiiil Aiimrimi ini mirlir 

t«i liltii flint Im iirtl 

ft fitiitriu iitni it Wfin mm tmi ymr« mmm |pi hml 
f loriwiti* lij tim iwlviim nf n ttiim who lohl hiiti In* wmilil fltnl ill 
I lift t whii.t Im 

I In took itr witlrhml ytnwn t»f lifpffttiirn iit tliis 

iinntioitt. ,• tIm iimmltliln |iiihl in mm ^miir bf 

fim grmit Iwmk^nlh^w f**r Ilotmi* it tliiil no 

imw«|«i|ii»r w Ifimtml tniw, tm tww4« iin* ftiiil tIm Iwwik* 

iirn i»ii tfm iHm «if lifttikrn|»ti*y. 

Il«» utlil roftirtm#! to tlmnr«-iiri|f«l miiiiitrj, 

till* iilitiif^iil.irtii liy |iitlilir limit of nil tlini |iiil4m 

uliiitihl * C.lornrriitifmt rthotihl 4tr«*»4 m«*r iimii wlint to 

liri. Irmli f**lk roino winnlnriiii^ 

ilftliin liiiili*#! il II nth* to to $mny mm uf Atiiiiii Un^mt f*i 
Itirt WiitiN to tim umi Imttim, lint Imrn nro 
tlifiiiiiitiftli* til ntvnfimtti nil ttm»t,iiiiii 

td hill llmim lri?ili titi* mo^tr itii4 till It. Tlmy 
Itli# ilimki, iiiiil mi fmiinl ii wny to ffir»*n tipi rinli p#%i|4n 1*-^ 
»tt«.ki to llmiii.* 

Wii wniii titii^to wiill otmr hmn liilk* ftitfl h'mkwl fti 

lli^ willimit liln m|i, ftinl ihiwtt iiil*! nniiiiiin" 

Th^i wn uni ihiwii* iiitti iftliiml of ilm of llm mnih 

Ifc wm I *iirljrln*» ftiifli iliiii wn tiilk<ml oii ilpit fm* jin 

|i«4 t.|i#i iiftttiritl «li#iiit?li*4iitit»» of nrnry tittttliln gj^m hi 
il«»if lypiiiiiii wiilk, ftiftl tlhl lint likn to iiten liiinmilf ft* 




iiiifiii kftiiwIwIgiS f»#r lltw rmwiti, tlimi tkmf W itiitfi4iilf%l 
willi tmm* prmlm* lit* «i«t* Im m |M4i<ir«l 

!i> iiti|tr«# im ttipaiitl all .Aitivriran* 
lilt! tiiiimlf flu* mnmwiims A*\* iiit4 tit*tcr !«’» rail iiiiti 
iKiliiii tlifi filtf 1*1**111 nlwnigtli of tli«» m lm*t Jit#l 

btrtll rliiin* 111 Efigkiiiii III till* licforiii lUll* ti tliiiiif 

ill* otiro Of twin* f#i iii« n 

witli llr, C,llifiiiiiiiiic» w’liii IiipI wyiitly liiiii* illicit* I'.'.n 

lliili4 f«i a |tfirlii’ii!iir i4yiir in thi* liiwl «if l» 

fit# Inm**! riti li# r«l 

ft fitr littfli**r tliiiii Virgil f ill hm n 

ai#lltiti||* fait in hm |iin%’i# f*f illti«frttti»‘»ii* Fttitli m 
ill aiivtltiiig. 1111*1 ill iIip forokiiowlnlg*- ^ i 

Oiltl witli liiitiiitii Of iwlifwa* Inaiirw wp li»l ttli 

rpipliitg ill lit* kiipw ♦♦tiljr tin* initiip. 

I if lit* liiiil nwl C'*ftrljrli**a Pfit-ipiil iiii«l I tail#* 

litttofiH. Up fiiii*l. liP llifEniiilil him It# pro« 


ill ttiiititipr foriitPiiltt»it» li wm liim iiip m 

tlip iiir, II# tmtl 11#%^ gttitp fn-Hlirr' timii tli# irwl 
' tlwgtmf^l wm lilt tliiii It# tlirpw tli# iwnmt Um 
I i|i»|iriviit4^l tliin wfiitli* aiiti paiil wlmi 1 ri*iilil lii« 


»f |«iii will fll'ti. tf* Inmr liiiiw.,*'* I fimt% 

i^.fiititili «ii«l li# Iiiiff«t 4 l fm ti. I«w 

fiiith mitl mm nil#? iliii Ih# Ihpii 

iiitir# wllti irrt*iit mnlmmlkm, t faii#l #4 tlift 






il# i4fl t|^tt. mm4 ^,v hiV m p 

fijnlwititi^l* til# » t 5 

ltt*#f to l#^^4 toll mf-mti^ III At I ^ 

fir t# «#«» * |i*^^ i»*i to» #«# rl%#iititi^ 1%^?### t* , ft, 

figlii »4 1 w^i «»4 44«4lt 

tiw» I IftM liM y*m 1^ I##? ptmiM rHf 

i|tti#l#ti»^ t^ tltouf# to li# %^|-iil4itl>srf»t m I 

Wf>ll»"l, b«tlnv«r ««• IM lMM>«i» |r. |>«»M»*t«. }«#(l*. *»■. »»»«• %» J 
««rwrt«i| n ptoil mn 4 *>»*ry ». 

n«rA«ifl *ft*»r priMiug^ )nrt •!«» fc« f»»| •,!.*»,«, « .»t.| >* f 
]pri»i<i>l. wh^tliiir ^ li»*»l of- 4ii«»I. i 

Iii|i|iiw«t III I# tl# fmnmrnm ^mm «ifli tl^# |*h> 4« . I»»i • ^ 

%h$ lir«t to«‘l» fi#<* i 

i»4 II# mt4. '' I Itoty ,#f--*s #j 

II# pwfwrwl ini*»fc of Ih* |i«m»i* m i»«»<-J»'>- 1 ifc«'»»I.-*-«>..» 

f»w m 4i4j»r«*r'.. ♦!,=»* «f» I*! ■ ■ •, 

•ImI *»••!», Mpfrifli .|i»fi*% . I«|I , 

H t«ltb with a« wm g...-! i(«..|*i^ .. 

1^ tw mm, II# «i»i4 lb# mmnt^ ’'iiw lU *«<»i., . -. ■ ^ 

J^wniiiftl," «b|#b b« j»f'*4«^f».I t,» mmf »»4|*t»f * 
i» wiiferiiUiMdl bmu mkI ib* '•Tww v«ir«»/‘ «,»t4 .. s, 

tb# tt«rwi« a«Mf«Mirki •• *r.. ii,« #»ii,|,l»f b *• 

»» llii Mill mt %h** Ummhmm»* 

■ ^ i«4 * mm4 Mi*mk - -M 

■ ^yfhim I piVjiMnd to <i#|Nu^ b# wil4 W •|•l|»l•| if» •bow •## 1 

«M »m»|nm in tl8KiMt«i f*»«l4 .1... •i#! h« W wi# I 

toto tM fsdbMm oi hbi # pmmm !«««. i«» * t»«>ii*i In# Im^ 1 

^ P^*i4« w^h WIKI 1(H«| oni, of tt* iMittml -1 

W»»B» witll attteb ImN#, ll# tboH mi<.| |»# Woiiu '-i 

^ gmh, MM, Mid «i««r w«4 iiii.o» «i..i.Hn« ^,wi u, 3 
^ w**b m4 SiMf Mftoil I r»»»ii ww «Mli ;| 

ft l»W» l« bud I 

fa ,« ^vKSiSr M JS!! | 


1 'IIK tii’viwpttt ttij %mlt !•«■» .Kiifl«*i4 wm m mm* 

wiiiif* wiiy #iiir M«*w ftiiifliiitfl tip'mmn, In Ii#4 

Iwfi liii^»4 iiilf* II ** witirli i«ffil«rii«v#| nr llwrtj 

fiiwtw lilift H* fl«» iiii4fcll« 

fnimiumt rtiifl it«rfli%viir4 inm I mm inrtiwi 

lilii’nit Inriiw, ft* ii «rrsi«» i»f m tlimii all, Tli# 

fimtmi wm iirit#*4 wifli kiini iiti4 

»if Jii4 ^niil m Sinn* 

wlirt* ill tli*^ iiiti|4^y llmir Wf^nl* Hii* 

fi‘ititllt«*riitii«ii mm fiw iil tinil |»»i4 In 

fbk f*»r tli«' M il * » 


KiiilL’ifnl ini4 H*** 4 |iifSfi, liv mmm n lirimr** ii,ii4 » i*iniiiii4l«* 

nf !tiff^lliKi»tii iit^ in r»-v#%ry 

I «lt4 ri»rf mnlllriiflr* 1 atti ii«t m ^mmt 


iii II fiiiiiiiinit nf iiinr*^ Iniwir#, anil wimti I wiia a littli^ sifiinil l»f 
iiiiiiiiwil iiiis4it*i*, t wi#tit#i| a nltaiinn ttii4 ii m4 

Eltglitliii wim |irii|ift^i^l t*i ttiif* lli^nirlw* tlirr^ w#*ri\ ill 
lliiMlri»ft4 iitlmiiiiiti aitit mktinrf Inilmtmm *4 «♦%%. I4fi I 

litnk tiff linrtli ill tbi |iia*ln»i--«yjt Imng* «ii*i 

aiiili**! lltMifnti till Tiumhif, filit Ili4i4««»r. t^i7. 

: <lit Prifliiy Ilf,. |yi4 »*iin lintnlri^l atinl 

[ tli{rf'f*fiftir tiiilyi*, -A Iii4ititi wimlii iiat'n #wiiiii m fari 
i tint tlin rii|if.#4ii itifiritinti tliai tl»n w**iil4 m in t-littn 
I all Itnr iiti4 ll*iiit.iii|| ilrlft- «l 

[ tnnirtH 1111*1 *4ti|i#, wltt*4i till* rh**m nf Mmtm ai«l U^m 

' Ilnitwwifk fmitr itit** tin* i***4i altnr a 

f: 4t Hiifittitf njalit, itftnr 4*4ii^*»iif* 4af‘*i wiirk itt fniii, 

i‘ ifft* uliimi ranif** iln* wiinifi l*l**w, tt#i4 wn rtnw » tiiirlli* 





■|2 mmmm • 

gays* 8«ia stvrn cbifa- w* 1««'? f-’-''*. '"•«« «* % 

am litres. The «hort«t, «.'«.ittw- fr-Mi »•■<<•*» t-. |4«.» ■ . 
2,860 miles. This a sn^fw-r kwr;*. 

ttsually' it is iiitM’k Our f" *''i t 

TO to the last moffli'fit, •tf.u.Wiuu-MJH .,. .n- -iw.l. 

incessant straicht Ktcrina. nrv.>r t'-..'* • t • N»f ^ W .m 


k06ssaa.t straigkt aiemw*, i r . hw % ^ 

Maess is the law* af tlie ^01 f«F * t'> 

and for life, Bmee the 

merer slept bat ia li» day^iflotb*’.*^ 

a^e mamj admiitage^’^ "ip- ■.'< 

seoarity is mot one of fJioiii.^ 

abysses, wbaterer daagor« m mr w% r»"'r» 

tolly rummirng out of the thk^ «»f ^ ^f: 

day, wkieb bate tlioir own eliair*''! ^4 * ,' wa*! Hiiit 

'stroke, piracy, cold, iind tlmiiden I * . * 1 , 1 , 1 . « i;hi, 

|i steamboat is greater 1 b«t tlio i-^. hxh 
of danger, imsteiul 0 ! twf*itl|4<wf. 

Omr skip was regkienjd oib U4w, istil >» I f • -4% 

al ber freight, 1#(H) tons, flio nm^nu ii. .n,, ip,. ,!■ .i,r' 

tbe^.'.top4mttom, mcMired I15 feetp Ik*- ;iyil *fc.*4.'r 


lier mose into the wato; 4m Unh^i, | *hx^'- 

wmMiili^Uincoqm.hy wWeb wr t»4|' - •« ^i. 'i 

“■‘^^^birng wi tonebf makea um all rlujii|o*o*’j «»f hn' 

llie comsciotts skip keam. nil Ike |ir 4 j:.„.‘. 4 , 4 , »i/ 

mas made 1,407 miles, ami miw, ni iiii*kk '»***■ ii 4 *> 4-' 1 4 ^"' ll^ie 

steamer belund hur, which h-ft JImi.i.,;, SM,.{.iy .0 ,«.i, 
inesacd hw ® %i>Si? l<<‘f‘'rt> ii«.' vff.i^' ■■i--'.<Si, 

mwmiand a half knots tlw hour. TU** wi.i-itt'*' ;»!««. ■.!> ist hsf, 

mke, md around whorevi-r « wave hr.-A:, | r - '.4 

hovir,9h.4o, on my wat.-h l.y il.w ii«lii. N..vr U.. . c, 

rtn fonrx T-nn/l mwMr. I J r* ,4 , .' ♦ 


c" “HUiml tio.lo. {*.• thal f.,r ♦.o,Md.r»« 
^sponsM^ Wjth. Km. !!.Hir of y „nr ro*rt»i fs »l» .|((rti| 
mS^^Kr rtnit MoIHtJ «>|»(* «•»» ti{«j*i,»i| $|0 10# 


mmnnk im tli# mm k pr smciptli. I« Itiia $»ti^mhnmd 
eifdt^ M P Iti otir w«! mimp m 

iiil* bill iJili B^grrnmlm wiif#»r ri|>POT ftita wtP 

mill II iiipiitliftil of II To^llip lilt 


rlt«ili«p 4 MPW Mown iit* Itki* m Itiiiiotin tarn anal lit ft tii^i 
»tiil ilm oin«»»n'iitltiiitt of a frw ltntirlr«l jtttfif fltta 

It* ill fi m*r|«r4ml illl, riainn innl fiillinn.^ ^I1n* aim im 

pU l«f«i tttitl *lk tio tliiii tlio liiafory of oiif mm i* 

St rrtftni, if tilt rtiiiriif flit oiwit k nibrntniig mir Irmllliotti* 
A rinittg of tilt «tit, wttli m Inin olwortwl, mif iiti llitli ift 

ft ©WiliiTy* tii«i to i|o»iKl oil tiiii liiitti, will lill tlm 

town#! ftiotiiiitittifii* iitnl liiowlo«ig<5 of itiittillinl» atoinlily 

mi itimniaibi?. II il m of tlitwo grtiil mul 

it m r|nito m mnly iii |;»riviil.o itiicl lotftl fliiiiiiig#| 
tttiil itf no liiiiilaittiiii m-p ftiirfni ita iltii 

«lii 4 i^oitifot*t ii,ti«l aiioti flftagor m tJm ttitrnilivi^ of tliii 


lil»M ^ 







U ik iNAp »i fcl4it.tr 

I, ,i“i.. * .. iL * 


1 « 


ni.-^LAN'a 

A tiPilEt Italy md IngtoA ilic 0«ly 

wiirtli lltitig 111 I tlw fimmr, t.liisnifititiiw finfliimtiw 

li«f liglitu* atifl ti4iiiii|4i« in'tln giw#irai* 

lliii aH «*i.»ta|iir.i*w nutiir#, anii 

m liiiiil itito a itC «*fitiift>rf mi4 

Maglaini in a irardiai, l/ialia* aii aly* tti# i#lAi 

lnW! taaiti ii*i4 r«»lk*«l itll ili*’y ii|»|a’af la«ti 

IiiWi^i wifli a t'tf a j4<niKh. Tlii' w»li4ily ft! fli# 

tliiii till* 111** iif 

NiilWwff la l«4’t m it wii%ttia4a. Iiiv»a*a* liilla, ¥iiil»*y*i, Itii^ mm 
il^f» Cw*l tia? tiiinil of a itiaatrr. k*»t^ liiilataliofi of ii 

K iwurftii iin4 Inm timtiyl mray n«wi iif kti«i lii 

N two* hm f<»tui4 nil tiia iha ariilik’! in'iil, tlii? 

iiimrriii.klo roi*k, tliii lilifliwiiya, tlit.i kvwiiya* tlin fo-rila. III** 
wiiti*rai iiiirl llii* iii*w iirta rif iiil#'W*itira*i fta«fe yiiii 
ttiiff wlii*ri* ; mp iliiil Ittglaiiti m n |4mliiit«i#ry* whnri^ 
ail liiat^ iiiim wittifa la f.inif klial witlitn i\m ^ 

mill tti mpff Urn Imvalli^r riii*^ m i»ii » 

kinlt iia«l l«iw, mm thmm mt4 lowiw, tiinnigi 
imnmimm, in cif llir#i nr fntir iiiikw» al mm Imlm ilia 

afnanl Ilf otir tmiiiii innl -i^la i|tiltiUy tint tif*wa|^ 

wliiolt* l»y Ita iiiitiiatiiat rtirtwiKititbitaa attfl mmum to 

; liiifo iwii'ttitiiifiwl fit# fiwt of tlia worltl for Itia ^ 

Tlw iiroliliHit of tlia inwllar lainlirig at w, Wlij 

Kii|claiiil m Mtiiilawl F Wlnii am ilioolamoiifa of tliitt fwiwar 
’ wlii*4i tlia Miiglwli l«4il t*wr othi'r iiiiUtmaF If llonn* In* otit* 

) Ilf aiiiioiial n^aiiiia tittiwimlly mH*taita4* ti b iwil 

I If litorii Iw otia mtiwaafiil roiiittry In iiii* tinbann* for ilia Imii 
5 tttlllaititiiitii, tliiit rotttmrj m Miigkmi . « * . 

; 4 wi*#^ triifrllor will iiaiiirally tilnwii^ to tmii Iha 0 % 

i aiiiiiiii fiatioiiiij ainl nit Aiitaritfini liiw tttom n^ti«o«« tkwi 

1‘ aiii»ltii»r to timw liiiii tti llriraiii* tii all iliat m nr im^um 
i' Ilf Ilia Atm*nmm fnwimli* riglii fliitikm^nr mi firt 

|> «|4. 1»f a rtrllimlinti ttlr»*»ty wtlkal ima nwr|ifwpfiitf. Tk$ 



is 







toad. ^ , 

Im ■ Ian ft ^a^ilfir Tli# rliia#! # ti 

mi%nm*f hf aiiiftf tlmii it m f^titlflinl t« Itj liilitml#!. 

ICi 4 tJtf*r M«>f ccdfl, tlif*iw w no liotir iii tli** wlinli? jmr 

on# wiirl , lfi»w m «« witili’f, Imf- m w# littvi* in 

la Motoiiilun*, II t*'tii|»#riif«ri* wiil#li ftiiil« ui 
imiiwwlltiii 4 «iiiiii 4 <rti Iniiinin Init fillow» iIm* ftltniii* 

liiotil cjf tlift ^liifnr#. ri»irl«’« flu* Bwotitl mk% **il 

iiivili^t tti#ti Al'imiid in ii.tnl mon* li«nii*ii in 

Ilia liftf tl»a any Tlnni Kn^lnnd hm all lii«’ 

ittiik^rito fit ft working r«»ntifry ivo***!. 

rain, “ft mitt wiili «n”<n*y in mmhio I'hiHw »»f IIn* 
kaagi it.n aiiilitlinl*'* «»f r|ynVM ^fnli* i»n«l H^ritniltiiriil 

pnKittatIria t*|i to tlio |w 4 ni. It Inw | 4 »'iity of wiifi*r* of 

of of mill Iff ii'iiti. Tint I#ll 4 

lliiliirij-lly litmiitni#* willi ||fiiii#\ iinm«n# 4 *» InnitliM mnl nr# 

piwl Willi t|niiibt ||rmr^*% mnl mnl Hi# «iiiiro« iir# 

ftttlti'iiit'otl i*y Wiiii*r Tli# mnl I In* nniTotitnlilin Wii 

»|iiiwti wit IHI mIi ,| tlwr# nr# f»»r ilm ri* 4 i, t 4 ii 4 H|iriit# Riifl 

liiTfitiiifi for til# Iti III# imrfltnm l*«*li«* tli# liorrinii m*# 

in ttin*iiii#riil 4 «* itt on# nf»ii? 4 oti. tin* ooiitifry |ii?o|ilii wiy# 

ill# oin* |«trt amt imni fkk 

Til# only flrnwliiiak oil ilitn itnitintrinl imtironiotioy In tli# 
ilttrktioni of iln »ky. *I 1 ip niglit Hinl flny nrt* i«Hi inmrly of n 
'.Hiloiir, li wtriiitin tli# #y#n to n*it 4 ini 4 to wrilo. A 4 «l tlio ooiil 
ainoko. Ill llw iiififinliii'tttritiii townn, tli# lln# mmi iir Mmki 
4 iirkoii ill# 4 »y. whitn tlm #r 4 onf of liliiok 
ilinroltiiir lit# liiittwii niillra* tnnitiitntiinio tin* tor, imiihoii iriiiiiy 
|iifilitn, ftinl tin* tiioiiiiinoittn ninl Ifitikltiinn, 

Ht# tioit4on fon iii^urnritfnn fli# 4ii4i«n«|i#r« t*f lit# nicy* iiiitl 
|ii»titl*»i4 tli# #|4icrttttt on tin* l»y iiii Kiiicli4i 

wit, ** III ti iltin tiny, looklti^ ii|» n idiiinnoy I in n font 4iiy, 
iti^ flown ffiio ” A uniiltmiimi in Inroi^iool tokl in# itmi lit 
fiiiiittl tif^ roiilfl flo wiiliotii ft fin* in liin iwrknir ftlunii ifJi# 4iiy 
Itt llinynir. It w kowiwor j»r«*toit4ni ilnii tin* mm* 

iiiii|4ioii nt ro»l tin iltii klinttl m akn fi?li Isi niiHlifyliig llw 

Ffirtitioiw ffwtifloiw imiitliiti'i. KnglMitl 

ft »lii|i ill »ii 4 * if si worn oist* iii toi inlaiirtil 

mi% fififti workiHi If, or »iii*liori*fl ti wort jtiilJitlatts ■<# 
tfetliw | 4 ir 4 oliii Itnimdinl itiifl* ww l|*t 


T ^r****^ WWW ’’wfcf if: -m 

Mwwtt tit« putM umI (imi «« if UtiA wtrcm t» 

t«u II. O 



tiosato* It wag 


old wl 


mtiliaaaiiTegate 


mmit mu 

be an exn^ marmer, »4f M IJtirt* 

(i. . f*; '» . it. . *1 


iBid 1^ wi t#* imh^ llml 

mn<i iratel h wmm^mig m%0t fittiii I 


loThameg.’: 














mm» li 

iitw wm * f.h# t# dutmmie a btigtr 

Bimiitigliaiii* Ii4fl mmmmi with li^rwt^lf* ».tttt wiwl, " My 

ttwimiii* aw Tfi mt mm iwplw, I #il i*hmm in 
mim t%m% ttitweiiMft#* wllJi brntlils I will mvl 

m mmpMlim of flie wiiglicMi Ijtt 

tiiiittfii, »tiil tlwf til Ihf! siiwtigiMl F«ir 1 li»t# wtirk 

tiiai rt%|tiinti llw will ftinl uttii'w. S'liarti attit teitiwimla 

iiiirl.lmtrti liiwsii« nhiill blow* ti> tlmt will iili¥« aiiiiAliwt. 

wm il»ll fnmi aitil lull lti«i t# 

i, iifrt*e tialiiiitEliij, li ultitlf tiiiirknla iiti m^ff 

JUiig tittiii I will tboiii oil bj kiwirr* 

Wiiw* iumfiirttig, iiii4 tUi* <if gwti, All 

lint wt tli«f tinl «<> luiaijiii bi flultl* 

f ©Rl tiiiifktl^ iwi«;i rb»|irt«#i nin! anotli^r, bisi |ir*:i|»cirtiiitii*l In 

i iit# Ilf Murofin ii,iiil Ih# iifiiititiattf#/ 

Wiili ibi fwitw, ftttri wiift*!*, it-ttil tiifitiitj, ititwi Ite ct^il 

Ill iM II Htngiiint* t<» ihiii gt^i|pm|ili{ti mu* 

imlity, tbii ii|4rittial iMnit.riility, wbsolt Kmiwiitel Bwiidisiiborf 
a#icTtb#« til till? |ieii|>ti!.. *‘For tlii;? Ktigltiili imtliiiii tlw bi^ 
ttii^iti iiw ill till? pf 1*11 (jhri«t4aiiii» tttiijr 

iiifpriiir light. Thin in th« 

ii|iiritiiti-i wnrltl* TIili light llipy Iwni tli@ li&iPfy 

ijp^iiig writing, ifciwt th#nibj of thinking/* 


A W ln^?nbiw ttiifttniiilit liiii a bm 4 ^ ki pw?# that 

um inijwinliiiblp, blit iiiitiiiisa iiw pllirnt 

nitfclly rliiiiigi'il pt* ilirntroywi But tlik wrllyr 
dttl tint fiititni liiw ttnnniiii^l np‘«^i» Pit iitiy law# ili»» 

nhmitig tliPir i4»iil m itiptttpliy«ii?i*l tt^'tinMity; itor tlbl li©» Pti 
ttllipf liiitnb wttitiwtfti ptwklpti tlui IWW| wi«l 

witki flip trim Iwintnk i n jwiifit pf itkptj, iwhI llif ppiilnr t«t 
#f tilt lilt iiiflirtiitiiilfi at thii nitwiiipf ut alf #rg«itt 

lii tint pf Him me at iinlikti m thn wplf ki tht luipHi* 


%UM*m 


mtkh »tock* AfW flw VsiUml 

^e<ik(m, exeltmltr o! itt ■ , m -rtf' '. ^ r: 

of 3 , 000,000 8(|«ari*. iiii 4 i-v r , 

k>iw^ 4^ '"^ ^ 

^ 'ike Bntkli Jttiww |)?o|i#»f t '.r,4 |i«f 

mffltioiis in tte kwiii* miinfrk, H. i'^ 

important is I 'r^ty 

are free foroibk tntm, k m mmrnj %hrrf | 


..arefree^forciMimtm, itt a piiiiilr^ 
reaolied tbe gr^ttei-it Tli**|‘ i^jtfi .«•< In He^- « ’ • 1 1 
agei todtbat,lQc>tJ>yfb«murt'ln iim.’m, |.>, t%»if iv,., 
-and by tbe number f>f m 4 ht 4 nl^h*nm^ $ f il> ^ rf 
a.'KlIl'I^tf Tf, iitku kajitM i-kiwkwl- ll.ci. t/,.. 'i. ’t,, — 1_^ ,,. '*,, Jfc , ,»!.> 


-and^by tne number f>f Jiulkebti^bi^infs^ ? if ii> ii ^ ^'?rt4 

ability. It baa been deniiHl tfiat ilw K?‘.|fU .-t ^ ^ i, fir 

it as it may*, men uf tiwi iukikl Ii4i*» • : i. ■ , || . k' .<*'1 ;i* 

and they bate made or auptkl I /: r, - • ^ 

bate sound bodumi and «t|muiwf ■- m in 

labour. Tbe jpawtdng foive »f tk 14. ^ 1 ,, ir - ti 

coionmation of great parts of 1^ |. |:. 

^en irbetber they ean imike gwwl tim 

^eatteain, amounting, in mg ^.1. n n. 0, < ,.,,k!, 

^y. They bate Mmtliitmg few, .1114*. .v. i,. 

'“\'‘ **!'“? '"**’ '' ' »•* ' ' *■*"- 

^m^,enlarpg the ,kmittx« .,r »b-u ,««,■. f } 

^ law m UpitoWfl. ft«,l ,t .-, , • . ,, ,» I.* 

mem. l^at ^resmon exkfa m rr, h i *.^.4-.^'* j 

a® isBrt w«Men rt .4 f<l I 

Is €ug poww due to their »>•,•, ,.i- i„ ,. ,,,,. < ,» , ,, , , 

tS“;;ir ::":r '±,',’,‘1 
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delicacy of tliouglit^ and robust msdoni. How 
came sucb men as King Alfred, and Roger Bacon, William of 
Wykebam, Walter Raleigb, PMlip Sidney, Isaac Kewton, 
William Shakespeare, George Chapman, Francis Bacon, George 
Herbert, Henry. Yane, to exist here ? What made these 
delicate natures ? was it the air ? was it the sea ? was it the 
parentage ? For it is ceitain that these men are samples of 
their oontemporaiies. The hearing ear is always found close . 
to the speaking tongue ; and no genius can long or often utter 
anything which is not invited and gladly entei-taihed by men 
around Mm. 

It is i*ace, is it not, that puts the hundred millions of India 
under the dominion of a remote island in the north of Europe ? 
Race avails much, if that be true, which is alleged, that all 
Celts are Catholics, and ajl Saxons are Protestants ; that Celts 
love unity of power, and Saxons the representative principle. 
Race is a controlling influence in the Jew, who, for two 
millenniums, under every climate, has preserved the same 
character and employments. Race in the negro is of appalling 
importance. The French in Canada, cut off from all inter- 
course with the parent people, have held their national traits. 
I chanced to read Tacitus on the Manners of the Germans/’ 
not long siuce, in Missouri, and the heart of Illinois, and I 
found abundant points of resemblance between the Geimans 
of the Hercyniah forest, and our Hoosiers^ Suckers^ and Badgers 
of the Ameiican woods. 

But whilst race works immortally to keep its own, it is 
resisted by other forcts. Civilization is a re- agent, and eats 
away the old traits. The Arabs of to-day are the Aa’abs of 
Pharaoh ; hut the Briton of to-d^ is a veiy different person 
from Cassihelaunus or Ossian. Each religious sect has its 
physiognomy. The Methodists have acquired a faf*.e; the 
Quakers, a face ; the nuns, a face. Am Englishman will pick 
out a dissenter by his manners. Trades and professions carve 
their own lines on face and form. Certain circumstances of 
English life ai*e not less effective ; as, personal liberty,* ptoty 
e£ food ; good ale and mutton ; open market, or good wag^ 
for every kind of labour ; high bribes to talent and skill ; the 
llland lire, or the million opportunities and outlets for expand- 
ing and misplaced talent; readiness of combination among 
themselves for politics or for business strikes ; and sense ox 
superiority founded oi| habit of victory in labour and in warj 
and the appetite for superiority grows by feeding. 

It is easy to add to the coimt^acting forces to race. Oredeace 
is a main element. ’Tis said, that the vietvs of nature held by 
any people determine all their institutions. Whatevei;^ in^ 
ftuences add to Mental or moral faculty, take men oiM cf 
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k % wwl: fer tite *4 

birndmied mm nil mr t« m i- 

4iWfcibii te wbkh mimfi hm kn^ m 















r#»tt»rkwl, niml » n 


tiif» iiifilitiiiiiil^l# Ivfwr# 


iitiifl i»f 1 liic*liii#» u% ilm Mkf, tiitti* m w»t#tr* lint^ 

iiifl «iii4 mfirtun mi ittarry w#^ll 

will, t»y ili’^wlfijp m «iriMill« » 

m tli# KiiiilMli* thi^ whr4t% it w ii*ii m ttiiiili * 
hktofj trf fittt! fir fif nf 1# Wndmn^ 

iiiitillt»ll fwiini fitir Wifi M it !• Wl 

mttlliiilfigy fif ti»iiii>t»riniiriitf< »»**t *4 thi'iii fill. t*«^rt#itti lriti|»«* 
liitife iiiit fliii pky iiml mill f»f n^hi rir tt*ii aw 

Iwitiitj iw, ftiil- III II liiiiiilr«*«l |ii*iir4 •.♦inlil f*f li*lt 

wilt titi fwll tif fill iltrtrfi, wliibi nil ili« 

tewprriitiifWt^ fiir ntlf* 

■ TIwi Miifltiili lirrift! Ilirif mwli ti nf 

HAllriimlitiim, tliiit tliiirn t*i titi* 

fc.ilii tlifi Ilf utifl tliw mmtt, 

II# II i^iiiviiiiir In iirtiln iii niit! imli?* utiil 




iil'Kinik tn Atiirririi, will lifir ffiiinnirriitivim tit Ili« 

Briiiiiliiiiiriiiiwi ill litir «till liimr In ill** itiiinsttiw 


||#0|f l«> ft iittiill ^ It rti’liiiitfii lrf4iiti«i, mill 

will Wiilrn, rnifl rit luftt k» llnit ii, t*' 

thiMfi wliti iiftil tliitiw. lliitf- liiiii^ «»i$ 

Ihii wfilln ill tJif* Ktliibifkm fit. Li*it*ii»it» tlnf fl^iirtm in 

limwitiifii tif tlw |ti*lilir itiwi, t»r i»f ttw llir 

lirilil# ill tlin »liit|t.wiiiii«iw#, iirr will ttiit 

Ainrrlriifi, tin, itnr tinr trblt t l»ttf ’tiii m %-rry 

nfttitiniilily. An ynit nn iwrtti intn tli#* 
ft||‘rtnitltiirftl #lliilrit 4 «, iititl In tin* ilntt imttli, 


if inftttmriii ftii4 Hw* 








$tmn* m 

Otii will ft wiiiilw# laA mm m Ami «f 

emmmii Im ili« Tlwigr «^«n th^ pm *4 


urn e«p‘P*r gii#,»i liiiig ftfinr tin^fn# hm l«f lii%i ift 

|4W«, ** I ttitl ltirtii**titf%l wit li m»rfnw^'* I !♦##* 

fill* «wik llii*| will l^riiiii »»n nw %rw 

tmmtu fitl* ilif^ Tli*'> i««"ii wlifi hm%0 Ittiillli 

«lii|f ftii4 lfifi*iit*^l lli*^ rii^ wiil Wft4 |ittlii|f-* 

tli«» WiwkhtM it* irtit «4 |«sii» hm** iif**|iiiiwt tinit^li i^#W t«li 
» «lit|h mm iiriii tlirfii, iiti»l «li*»rf'' i?i iit llirir wuwwf* 

tltpj liftfiuiiily will II mill* iir 1*1 till*! It* ftti 

«f wisi% liiiiii«'*l? f*f farm »*ti flu* i*f ultiirfc^ 

illwiiyn lip'ifrt %lt*i lilt' rJpiir-r i»f llii» liiilllf*-* 

gfi>iltlti» Itf ritiiiw fli**j **»*iit** lli*^ fiMlit fri*iii it liinlmf 

gfmiilil rif imwi'f lliiiii III** liiii*l*ttiif.ii.4i« i iiml riiii «*ii||ii^ti lliriii 
#11 wiiti fi ifi till* fpltml, M mmm 

Hi tilt* iir«* fiiilli«4i#iii)' |?#***|i1r*l U* iiiiili** pirm’f # hmti0^ 

til# mill# wIill Hitt! iiri? rw fi»r fii# mrtmm 

Ilf t■rft«J«\ 

Tit#* nr i#f lli# 'tC'iiiMi wl* 

lij Hiinrrn’ m tin* mu4 t4 

Klii|liiili liii*t»irj. Ili |>«irtirii.ll«» lik#f IlniiinF*** pp* HfPtiigljf 
tlt*IIli«lllilliJti*#l. Hliiffti iln^’rilw* H IW|#tlWl€ 
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otlier huge and horrible animals, so the fonndations of ihe 
new civility were to be laid by the most savage men. 

The K"ormans came out of France into England worse men 
than they went into it, one hundred and si&y years before. 
They had lost their own language, and learned the Romanc«^ 
or barbarous Latin of the G-auls ; and had acquired, with the 
hinguage, all the vices it had names for. The conquest has 
obtained in the chronicles, the name of the “memory of 
sorrow." Twenty thousand thieves landed at Hastings. TSiese 
founders of the House of Lords were greedy and ferocious 
di*agoons, sons of greedy and ferocious pirates. They were all 
alike, they took every thing they could cairy, they burned, 
harried, violated, tortured, and killed, until every thing 
English was brought to the verge of ruin, Such, however, is 
the illusion of antiquity and wealth, that decent and dignified 
men now existing, boast their descent from these filthy thieves, 
who showed a fai juster conviction of them own merits, by 
assum i ng for their types the swine, goat, jackal, leopard, woli, 
and snake, which they severally resembled. 

England yielded to the Danes and Northmen in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and was the receptacle into which all 
the mettle of that strenuous population was poui’ed. The 
continued draught of the best men in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, to these piratical expeditions, exhausted those 
countries, like a tree which bears much fruit when young, and 
these have been second-rate powers ever since. The power of 
the race migrated, and left Norway void. King Olaf said, 
“ When King Harold, my father, went westwai‘d to England, 
the chosen men in Norway followed him : but Norway was so 
emptied then, that such men have not since been to find in 
the country, nor especially such a leader as King Harold was 
for wisdom and bravery.” 

It was a tardy recoiJ of these invasions, when, in 1801, the 
British government sent Nelson to bombard the Danish forts 
m the Sound ; and, in 1807, Lord Cathcart, at Copenhagooi 
took the entire Danish fleet, as it lay in the basins, and all the 
equipments fi’om the Arsenal, and carried them to England. 
Konghelle, the town where the kings of Norway, Sweden, and 
Dinmark were wont to meet, is now rented to a private 
English gentleman for a huntiiig ground. 

It took many generations to tmn, and eomb, and perfume 
the first boat-load of Norse pirates into royal highnesses and 
most noble Knights of the Gmrter : but eveiy sparkle of orna- 
ment dates back to the Norse boat. There will be time enough 
to mellow this strength into civility and region. Jt is a 
inedical fact, that the children of the blind see; the ehildreu 
of felons have a healthy conscience. Many a mean, dastardly 
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mut^n, wheat-bread, and malt Uqnors, are universal morm 
tKe first-class lab'jiu-ers. Grood feeding is a chief noint of 

"eT™S can^^tti 

tne^ lepiesent tile fih-enchman as a poor, starved body It k 
eunous that Tacitus found the English beer aJre^y in 
^ong the Germans: “ they mate Irom barley or wh“at a 
tonk oonupted mto ^me resemblance to wine.” Lord Chief 

01 ^n^jiand drink no water, unless at certain times on a 
rehgmus score, and by way of penance.” The extremes of 

ater in England. Wood, the antiquary, in describing the 
poverty and maceration of Father Llceyfan EngLh Xuit 
does not deny him beer. He says - iS; bed la^ under a 
thatetog, and the way to it up a ladder; his fare was coarse- 
^ penny a giRvn, or gallon.” ' 

'Tliotr^^.- niOTe constitational energy than any other people 
They t^k, -with Henri Quatre, that manly exercises ^e ^e’ 
foundation of that elevation of mind wHci give^ one mtoe 
^m^cy over another; or, with the Arab? that the da4 
TO^t m the chase are not counted in the length of life. Thev 
box, nm, shoot, nde, row, and sail from polo to pole. They eat^ 
^d (tok, and hve loUy in the open air, putting a bar of soHd 

^«dk and ride as fast as they 

an^. IPe Ei-^ch say, that Enghshmen in the street alwa™ 
^ stmght before them like mad dogs. Men and women 
walk^witb infatuation. As soon as be can handle a ffun bunt 

Sf themLt“® every EngUshman of conditi^ They 

* voracious people of prey that ever existed. Eveir 
^ aristocracy into the countiy, to shoot aS 

^ The more vigorous i-un out of the island to Europe to 
^enca, to Asia, to Africa, and Australia, to hunt witlTfurT 

^7 lasso, with dog, with hor^ 
TOth eleph^t, or with dromedary, all the game that is in 
•nature. These men have written the game-books of all 
^teies, as Hawker, Scrope, Murray, Herbert, MarwJ, 
^Q^g, ^d a host of travellers. The people at home ^ 

leaping, and rowmg matches. 

“1*^ horses must be thanked for the fact 
^ tbe men have muscles almost as tough and supple as t^ 
S^Er.S- ^ efficient man, there is first a fine animal, in 
heEnabsh face w is of the best breed, a weaMiy, iuicy broad. 

and good 

flesh. Men of animal nature rd-v, like 
on ^eir insfanots. The Englishman assomw^weU 
wth dogs and horses. Hisattachmeot to^^ 
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finds om who «« afmid of it, iiiid Itei ili tl« , | 

TMt yonng boiling firrfei attil lii^ IfC^ i|i# 

company of horses k»ftor tbait Itn* m I'udtrnmrp, I 

suppose, the horses are Uv^f vi 

bw more tises than Botf*m itwfod. If v^o Ifc# * 

every driver in Inm or dray k u Imlly# ot^ri, if I ^ 

troop of soldieiu I ahotilil r^^^rtiii aiiiooi,* Ait4 « ^ 

e«am degreeof rcdlnemoid t<i iy%nhAif, nt Mwt. imi ' 

you obtain thepreidmMmality wtib“b mukr^ih turn ^r,,|i,rti 
of polite soeiidy iormidablo, 

Th^ come honently by llieir milk ,^h4 

Jffofsa for their Saxon bmttdtm \mmh 

nme had been Tartar nomink, Tlie bfo # ,t/4 .4! ^ ,.■ .'||I ft 

ThechiMimwerefedcm tmmm'milk. .r -f 

were rt;iU remembered by the Umm-pm^ I^im# ^ ti 
mm to eat horseflesh at reltgiom* tt..i k^t,r<k m* ' 

ymom, themamtwb^rs m4m4 tip,4i %ti* ir ktn), -t, 
and were at onoe pmmiml Info n l«»l|r ui us'i rri .* 4,^ r, 

At one time, this skill seems to Imre 4ei4ire4' 
ago, the’ Bnglish horm^ mwer |ierr*ntiit4 loif i vl 

beyond the s« ; mid the remum mmmml nmt 
of themghsh hath always more imdiiieil tfirm f.. f* -if . r?.«''J «. »,| 10^ : 

as pure and pro|>er manhoml, withmit imy ®fi 

a Tietory on horsebmik^ the ertHlii imgbt i|i*i4)r'4 |.^ *, rk^i || 
the mm and ks horn But in two Inimlivtl , Ivaoi/t 
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ABILITY. 


T he Saxon and the iN’orthman are both Scandinaviaji* 
Histoiy does not allow us to fix the limits of the applica- 
tion of these names with any accuracy; but from the residence 
of a portion of these people in France, and from some effect of 
that powerful soil on their blood and manners, the Norman has 
come popularly to represent in England the aiistocratic — and 
the Saxon the democratic principle. And though, I doubt not, 
the nobles are of both tiibes, and the workers of both, yet we 
are forced to use the nam€^ a little mythically, one to I'epresent 
the worker, and the other the enjoyer. 

The island was a ;^rize for the best race. Each of the 
dominant races tried its fortune in turn. The Phoenician, the 
Oelt, and the Goth, had ah-eady got in. The Roman came, but 
in the very day when his fortune culminated. He looked in 
the eyes of a new people that was to supplant his own. He 

disembarked his legions, erected his camps and towers 

presently he heard bad news from Italy, and worse and 
worse, every year ; at last, he made a handsome complemeut 
of roads and walls, and departed. But the Saxon seriously 
settled in the land, builded, tilled, fished, and traded, with 
German truth and adhesiveness. The Dane came, and divided 
with him. Last of aU, the Norman, or French-Dane, arrived, 
and formally conquered, harried, and ruled the kingdom. A 
century later, it came out that the Saxon had the most bottom 
and longevity, had managed to make the victor speak the lan- 
guage and accept the law and usage of the victim ; forced the 
barons to dictate Saxon terms to Norman Kings ; and, step by 
step, got all the essential securities of civil liberty invented 
and confirmed. The genius of the race and the genius of the 
place conspired to this effect. The island is lucrative to free 
labour, but not worth possession on other terms. The race 
was so inteUectual, that a feudal or military tenure could not 
la^ longer than the war. The power of the Saxon-Danes, so 
thorou^y beaten in the war, that the name of Enghnh and 
villein were synonymous, yet so vivacious as to extort chatters 
from the Kings, stood on the strong personality of these people. 
Sense and economy must rale in a world which is made 
sense and economy, and the banker, with his seven per 
drives the Earl ont of his castle. A nobility of soldiers 
keep down a commonalty of shrewd sdlentific persoms^ What 
signifies a pedign^e of a hundred links, agamst a 
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spiniw 'witk rteam in his Biillj or. ag!>iii4 j| e^mnwit i4 
broad-skittMered Livoi^l mcrchatita. i’„r ,, 

and Brcmel are contriving loctwiofivi.* nnd »i lnl.nlsir 
■Haese Sapns ans tholHuid# of nwinkin.l, TIimv k,»,. 
taste for toil, a distaste for pkaenro or ,inil iti*. 

scopio appreciation «t distant gain. Tlicv uri* tj»,. wi.allb, 
ntalers— and by dtnt of msttal fianiUy, ji,w i{« 
eolations. Tbe Saxon works ^tur Mkiiig. ..r,.,nlv ft,r JtiMiiadf 
and to set bm at wc«*,_md to b^n to draw ius 
valnes out of barren Britain, all frrt. and 

be removed, and tbea Ms ^enitiM Iwgin i** nlay. 

OJe Scan^vian fancied Umsoif atim«iii.I..d l.v *ri-,41a~* 

iwoas, swift to rewMd evmy kindijiw d,m.- wiij, 

Ml kmalisli history, this dDwtn I’lMnat 
Al&TlSfT bminsf H,,.h.r tlw iwwo* ,»f 

tmurfortnifil 4w$Tf mltrittiiw iiit# 

ala^^. Ba^vs^bond that arriviKl Isii l,i« Zfcl'fh^ 

too air too teUM; fin- him, Tlio'i^nff 

mmtei ike weaker wmt to the mtound hCl # l 1 7 i 

tow a«d sots of England mXSghitoati ‘'‘TS 

rtaiite iSl JSSi " tw^ttWo of tlie «t. 

iiWt Mb bmltt thinks and acts 

want, thot^h aoiwly agduat hi* 



lodcinff tffl ono or both come to pieoes. Kmg Etbcl-wald 
gnoke the language of his race, when he planted himself at 
Wimbome, and said, ‘he would do one of two thiuM, or there 
live or there lie.’ They hate craft and subtlety. They neither 
noison nor waylay, nor assassinate; and, when they have 
pounded each other to a poultice, they wiU shahe hands and 
be friends for the remainder of their lives. 

Ton shall trace these Gothic touches at school, at country 
fairs at the hustings, and in Parliament. No artifice, nc 
breach of truth and plain dealing— not so much as secret 
ballot is suffered in the island. In Parliament, the tactics of 
the Opposition is to resist every step of the Government, by a 
pitiless attack : and in a bargain, no prospect of advantage is 
so dear to the merchant, as the thought of being tncked is 

°*^^Sndm Digby, a courtier of Charles and James, who 
won the sea-fight of Scanderoon, was a model Englishman in 
Ms day. “ person was handsome and mgantic, he had so 
graceful elocution and noble address, that, had he been dropt 
out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would have made 
V'^T.^aalf respected : he was skilled in sis tongues, and uoaster ot 
arts and aims.”* Sir Kenelm wrote a book, “ Of Bo^es and 
of Souls ” in which he propounds, that “ syllogisms do breed 
or rather are aU the vanety of man’s life. They are the steps 
by which we walk in aU our businesses. Man, as he is 
doth nothing else but weave such chains. Whatsoever he 
doth swerving from this work, he doth as deficient from the 
nature of man: and, if he do aught beyond tMs, by breatog 
out into divers sorts of exterior actions, he findeth, nevertheless, 
in this linked sequel of simple discoursp, the art, the cause, 
the rule, the bounds, and the modd of it. t . 

There spoke the genius of the English people. There os a 
necessity on them to be lorical They w;ould hardly weet the 
good that did not logicafiy fall— as if it excluded th^ own < 
merit, or shook their understandings. They are jealous of 
TYilnilg that have much facility of association, from an in- 
stinctive fear that the se^g many relations to then- thought 
might impair this serial continuity and lucrative oonomtra- 
taL They are impatient of genius,^ or of nmds addicted to 
contemplation, and cannot conceal their contempt for salhes 
of thought, however lawful, whose steps they cannot comt by 
their wonted rule. Neither do they reckon better a syllogism 
that ends in syUogism. Eor they have a supreme eye to 
facts, and theirs is a logic that brin^ salt to soup, ha^OT to 
naU, oar to boat, the logic of ccoks, carpoutas, and chemists, 


• Antony Wood, 


f Soule, py 29. 



Keeping taeir eye on tneir auii, in eu tin) «»in|ilMnfy imi*! 
inoidwit to tlio Bev«il sorios of iwmih thfiy ompJvy. Thw iit 
room in tlieir minda for thin mmI that -a noiwioit of dnip-**, 
In tke oonrts, tlie indepeiulence of ttinjinlgoM atn! the Somtly 
of the suitors are emiaUy oxeellent. In I^srllswnnit, (lip* !»«■« 
Mt on that capital invention of fvoivtoiii, a oottstitnthrtittj 
opposition. And when courts and parUiimi'nt ate hoth dr.-if, 
the plaintiff is not sttenccd. (Mm. jiutiont, hli« ivrsptw of 
a^ence from year to year is the olwtijurti) fP)*Ksl(i(itloii of tha 
pierce, with calculations and psHmatw. Hut, UMwitiniw, 
he is drawiM numhOT and money to Idsopinkm, iwwlvisl tluii 
d aH re^y fmls, nght of revolution is nt (li« lioMoin »*f Jiis 
oharter-box. _ I^ey pe bound to son tboip tttwwum PiitTifd. 
and stack to it through agos of difed. 

Into tto English lo^, however, nn infnsiori of jimtie# 
«tw8,not so apparmt m oUier rfi«e»~-n. Isdiof in the cftfitoiivn 
of two ades, and the resolution to see fidr idtty. Tlioru in on 
^ qu^ion, Ml appeal from the assortion of <}» to 

the proof of what is asseitoi They anj iwidonw in tlieir 
sceptacwm of atheory, but kiss the dust Iwfwn* a fjiot. Is it » 
mawm^ is it a oltetet, is it a Sii tlin riiiii* la It 'H 
«n^te on ^ hustmgs— the universe of RiigfWTnwn wiM 

not to he led hy a phrase, they want a working plan, » wortlliii 
^hme. a working constitatloE. and will sit out 4iuS 3 
Mbtica^+W ™Tm“+ prj-etmeeived f lie.,rie in 

y‘'“ f*'*- ^ wlmt for 


PMlip de OoBMumfjs iayi, ‘‘Mfiw, in tiw «>tiiiii«iti 

the SOVArfiio-nHAia T lr**A*sr i*. ii *» » ^ ‘If* 


among ^ the sovereigntieB I know-ln the worhi 'th n iu' wiri.'‘i.' 
the pnb^ good is best attended to. amUk* C *{£«» 
esermsed on the people, is that of Ingiaiui” Idfu k saM 

5^ sssi,: «,£ iif .'s& 

land is the freest country in the world. If Jmm in & 
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tWir frtitli in mmt thmlf 

Irigli! mr mnplnm mtmm U% Imw gkmrn IliHti «lit* 

fiipl, ** 

|^lf||l|l* IlilfP r«iltlltwil1 l^lli IImW*! wll*i itfif llttlTII lil 

fentfinini” TIiW ii pf nil tli** 

imniliinttw «f Pill* lilf pf liiw^ flint f*nii It# 

iiiid nf tliiii itr flitif nr# Iwirti^imlf 

|ir»#llr#. in wliirli nllfm-rtiir# fririiPii k iiwi!#, Thmf *r« 
ftiitilirtw ill tlifir pf iliPprT, iin4 tti In^li 

lli#f iin' #rjitii|*«^l mnl lint 

»li»l tin’ f*f t*i n*i¥*h llntir W m 

w wiili iiiitn mill 

Wi# Wim mf til# tinfiPli » |Mii«:ifiti f#f lit ill! f, Tli#f 
tit# liH’pf* III# nfi4 |nill#r, tli# Fliiiifl#rw tfriiti||}it4ipi*i«i#» 

lil# wiilrlfftili. wiii»l-itiill»* ti4#*tiiillii ; til# »ti*l ill# wlitiii im 
biif llif^ir ffpiglit nltifw. MpIv tlifiii fit# Mmmm4 Kmh4*mmf, 
wlii#ti gliit#riiiiiti#n^ tli*4r tli#y pm# ttwl tliill 

ptWiI# whi#li y wiw*r flwttt n iipiit* wlmm |»p|r# Itirtt I liffiii##lf n« 
10 III# |ti4« pf tl*# wwriti, iiiiil m\mm* mm k iinrnlM Ip ftt# 
mm of III# Wfirtil* Kow, flonr fo|# kUmtt itfiil ^mmmu 
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tkouiflit m<ji long eatpori^ee of Tlii?j |,til lit 

expense in tie riglt pl^e, in fmr m I li 

eofety of tke mackmery and tie stwngth of ili^ boat. 1 lit 
admirable equipment of thwt Aretio ilip mrnm liniiilofi to 
tie pole. Tley build roads, aqweducti, mmn mul tmum« 
louses. And tley bare impr^od tieir dirwiaimi iiii4 pim©* 

tical babit on modom cmlimtiom * , , * 

In trade, tie EngHsbEnan boHem that atiliMly limifca %flio 

ougit not to break:; and tiat if be do not ittaki^ triido 
tlamg, it mil make lim nothing; and acts on tlk Iwdiof.^ Tlie 
spirit of system, atteitaion to detalli, and tie stilumliiittlloti of 
details, or, tie not driving tiinp too imh (whicdi m rliiir||i4 
on tie &ennans), constitute tiat despatoE of winch 

makes tie mercantile power of Englsaui 
In war, tleEnglishn^ looks to hm means. Me w of flit 
opinion of OiriJis, Ms G-eman anomte, wloiu Tacitus 
ns lolding ‘‘tiat tie gods are on tie side of tie ulningi^t I** 
—a sentence wMcl Bonaparte unecmioiously tmiwlatf^i, wlioa 
le said, “ tiat le lad noticed that Frotideneo always ftif oared 
the leariest battalion.” TMr militery scitnoo promaittili that 
- U tie weLgli of tie advanoiag column iijpeatffr ilmii t hm% d! 
tiie resisting, tie latter is desiroyed. TEerofor# Wellliigton# 
wIen le came to tie army in Spaia, lad every matt wolgliiA 
first witi accoutrements, and tien without; Wiiwliig i^id tliu 
force of an army depended on the weight aiul power tfet 
individual soldiers, in spite of cannon. lionl Piymer«to*4 tulil 
tlie House of Commons, that more care is t4ikoi4 t>f tht lumlih 
and comfort of Haglisl trows tibun of any other in ibt 

wc^d; and that, hence the BngUsh OMi put more mm into tht 
rank, on the day of action, on the fidSl of battlfi, ibaii wiy 
other army. tie bombardmoftt dt th© Danisli foft« In 

#$e Baltic, Hrison day after day, M»idf In th# lumli. m 

the ^hansring service of sounding tile chmmch Clerk of 
Hidings celebrated manmuvre <d breaHng the line of fmdiiltit, 
and HelsoMs feat of or i^tibning km stiip out lA 

the outer bow, and anofler on tie outer quarter of of ti# 
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m rig, ill motor, in weapons, but they fundamentally oeliere 
fckat tbe best stratagem in naval war, is to lay your sldp close 
Alongside of tbe enemy’s skip, and bring aU your guns to beai* 
on bim, until you or be go to tbe bottom. Tbis is tbe old 
fashion, wMcb never goes out of fashion, neither in nor out of 
England. 

It is not usually a point of honour, nor a religious sentiment, 
and never any whim that they will shed their blood for; but 
usually property, and right measui'ed by property, that breeds 
revolution. ,They have no Indian taste for a tomahawk-dance, 
no French taste for a badge or a proclamation. The English- 
man is peaceably minding his business, and earning Ms day’s 
wages. But if you offer to lay hand on his day’s wages, on his 
cow, or his right in common, or his shop, he will jlght to 
the Judgment. Magna-charta, jury-trial, habeas-corpus, star- 
chamber, ship-money, Popery, Plymouth-colony, American 
Eevolntion, are all questions involving a yeoman’s right to his 
dirmer, and, except as touching that, would not have lashed the 
British nation to rage and revolt. 

Whilst they are thus instinct with a spirit of order, and of 
calculation, it must he owned they are capable of larger views ; 
but the indulgence is expensive to them, costs great crises, or 
accumiilations of mental power. In common, the horse works 
best with blinders. Nothing is more in the line of English 
thought, than our unvarnished Connecticut question, i^y, 
sir, how do you get your living when you are at home ?” The 
questions of freedom, of taxation, of privilege, are money 
questions. Heavy f eUows, steeped in beer and fleShpots, they 
are hard of hearmg and dim of sight. .Their drowsy mihds 
need to be flagellated by war and trade and politics and 
persecution. They cannot weE read a principle, except by the 
light of fagots and of burning towns. 

Tacitus says of the Germans, “powerful only in sudden 
efforts, they are impatient of toE and labour.” This highly- 
destined race, if it had not somewhere added the chamber of 
patience to its brain, would not have buEt London. I know 
not from which of the tribes and temperaments that went to 
the composition of the people this tenacity was supplied, but 
t^ey clinch every naE they drive. They have no running for 
luck, and no i m m oderate speed. They spend largely on them 
fabric, and await the slow return. Their leather Hes tanning 
seven years in the vat. At Eogers’s miEs, in Sheffield, whare 
I was shown the process of making a i*azor and a penknife^ 1 
was told thme is no luck in making good steel; that they 
make no mistakes, ev^ hMe in tiie hundred and in the 
thousand is good. And that is charaiotmsuc of aE theif work 
—no more is attempted, tiian is done. 



WJim laor and lus companions arrive at TJtfpird, he is told 
that!" nobody is permitted to remain here, unless he* under- 
8tand_ some art, and excel in it all other men.’ The same 
m^on IS stai put to the posterity of Thor. A nation of 
labour^s, every mp is trained to some one art or detail, and 
aims a* pmeofaon in that ; not content unless he has somethine 
m which he thinks he surpasses aJl other men. He would 
rather not do anything at all, than not do it well. I supple 
no pwple have such thoroughness &om the highest to the 
lo^, every man meaning to be imister of his art. 

do ^ow capacity,” a frenchman described as the end of a 
speechm d^ate : “no,” said an Englishman, “ but to ^t yom 
gi^er at the wheel—to advance the business.” Sir SaSl 
' speak m popular assemblies, oanfininff 
rS where a measure can be 

Thebusmess of the House of Commons 
few person^ but these are hard-worked. 
knew Blue Books by heart.” His 

The high 

ease, but posts which 
Manjr^^of the great 
are soon 
in England of a 
Clarendon, Sir 
Sovmtry, Ashley, Burke, Thurlow. 

is nothing too 

in^the pursuit of a public aim. 

3 ma antiquarian researches, 

±1 ^ the coalitions in 

empire of Bonaparte, one 
^ ^renewed, until the stoh 

X completion of the work of his faiher 
the stars of the nor^ra 

southern heaven, came 
■ y68*s more; — a work whoso 
A y^ Jmte elapsed, aafii 
3t_toe highest import. The 

y®®^> 

ay aarpuffl paifa. 9 ^^\%®y,^® threaded 

Athms, saw 

. ^ ¥® ®®a;jroMlngZ 

-x It ^oUect 


Sir Hobert Peel 

«^agues and ri^s carry Hansard in their heada 
dTO and legal offices are * ’ *’ 

frightful amounts of mental labour, ixtanv oi 

S' wndmfu] heat 

if lfare(A»ei, fa 

Aw^e gxp( 
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ojad went to tlie bottom. He liad them aU fished iip,*'by divers, 
at a vast expense, and brought to London ? not knowino' that 
Haydon, Fuseli^ and Canova, and aU good heads in all the 
world, were to be his applauders. In the same spiiit, were 
the excavation and resemch by Sir Charles Fellowes, for 
the Xanthian monument; and of Layard, for his Xineveh 
sculptures. 

The nation sits in the immense city they have builded, a 
London extended into every man’s mind, though he live in Tan 
Diemen’s Land or Capetown. Faithful performance of what 
is undertaken to be performed, they honour in themselves, and 
exact in others, as certificate of equality with themselves. The 
modem world is theirs. They have made and make it day by 
day. The commercial relations of the world are so intimately 
drawn to London, that every dollar on earth contiibutes to the 
strength of the English government. And if all the wealth in 
the planet should perish by war or deluge, they hiow themsdves 
competent to replace it. 

They have approved their Saxon blood, by their sea-going 

qualities; their descent from Odin’s smiths, by their hereditary 

skilL in working in ii*cn ; their British birth, by husbandry and 
immense whea-t harvests ; and justified their occupancy of the 
centre of habitable lalnd, by their supreme ability and cosmo- 
politan spuit. They have tilled, builded, forged, spun, and 
woven. They have made the island a thoroughfare; and 
London a shop, a law-court, a record-office, and scientific 
bureau, inviting to .strangers ; a sanctuary to refugees of every 
political and religious opinion ; and such a city, that almost 
every active man, in any nation, finds himseH, at one time or 
other, forced to visit it. 

path of practical activity, they have gone even with 
the best. There is no secret of war, in which they have not 
Bh<^ mastery. The steam-chamber of Watt, the locomotive 
of Stephenson, the cotton-mule of Hoberts, perform the labour 
of the world. There is no department of literature, of science, 
*or of useful art, in which they have not produced a first-rate 
book. It is England, whose opinion is waited for on the meant 
of a new invention, an improved science. And in the compli- 
caiSons of the trade and politics of their vast empire, they have 
been equ^ to. every ex^^cy, with counsel and with conduct. 
Is xt their luck, or is it in the chambec's of their brain, — it is 
th^ commercial advantage, that whatever light appears in 
^tter method or happy mvention, breaks out ■ m 
niej are a family to which a destiny attaches, and the Banshee 
has sworn that a male heir shall newer be wanting*' They have 
a wea lth of men to fill important and the t%ilance^ol 
miticism insures the sele^ticm’ei 
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f proof ot tU m^groi tha Britkh |m|ilci. It f.lie hmUf 

artjfioial conetniohon ot the whole fivliriV. Th.« fliinute fin,l 
geography I said, wore factitious, as if iho han.lrt ..f miw, 
ai^Md the conditions. The Han.o chitrn.uer nrnM.los i l 
Whole fangdom B^n said, “ wo. i, utniv not 

tradictions The foundatwM of tte givatiw™ mv ih,. r„|ti ‘ 
wayes; and. from hrst to limt, it is a mm-mn of i.„oin«li,.f 
This_ foggy and ramy couatiy furaisht* the w-orlil with iwtn,' 
nonuoal oblations. Its short rivers do not watl-r. 

ituF'rt'tMce. but. ther«< i« 

pld in England thm in all other count ricH, It. i. too fur iiortii 
for the culture of the vine, but the wines of nil eoiiiiiri,,., ,■»„ j,. 
Its docks The French Oomte de La»„,i,” 

Lftt Indin. boast her jialtns^ aoi* f*uvv w® 

The woepinia; ambor, nor th« spicy {r»>. 

While, by our oaks, those precious hwtiM nm borii»% 

And realms commanded which t\mm Uwh mh.m 


bag,theoxtoS8irSin Sf r iiw 

«!. Ih, S I'illMlrfi’J 

/^T 1 HITT 


tr' '’-'•"'■"'•k-W". 

^d gutta peroha tubes five ihmmna f ilmt, 
be^ drai^d and S orZSSJ^fitr'^r 
culture and grass. The nlimaS'^*^ !»>«(, fur rfitw'. 

to have become milder andWerX’tho'em^^ nlrittdy to.It.-j;j.d 
of coal, is so far reached 

stems are said to disappear »>» 

be Gained, amd rise ti^ K..gl..»d will 

latest step was to call in the ^ 'rite 

Stem is almost an BnglishiLiL T ’‘Kricnlturn. 

Kiw, 4-^ ^ A ttO Iiofc hn.iHf K.i# it.,-.. .‘It 
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fa,cttiring population liave erected agriculture into a gi^at 
thriving and spending industry, Tlie value of the houses iii 
Britain is equal to the value of the soil. Artificial aids of jill 
kinds are cheaper than the natural resources. ]N^o man can 
afford to walk, when the parliamentary train carries him for a 
penny a mile. Gas-burners are cheaper than daylight in 
numberless floors in the cities. All the houses in London buy 
their water. The English trade does not exist for the exporta- 
tion of native products, but on its manufactures, or the making 
well everything which is ill made elsewhere. They make ponchos 
for the Mexican, bandannas for the Hindoo, ginseng for the 
Chinese, beads for the Indian, laces for the Flemings, tele- 
sc(^es for astronomers, cannons- for Kings. 

The Boai^d of Trade caused the best models of Greece and 
Italy to be placed within the reach of every manufacturing 
population. They caused to bo translated from foreign 
knguages and illustrated by elaborate drawings, the most 
approved works of Munich, Berlin, and Paris. They have 
ransacked Italy to find new forms, to add a grace to the 
products of their looms, their potteries, and their foundiies.* 

The nearer we look, the more artificial is their social system. 
Their law is a network of fictions. Their property, a scrip or 
certificate of right to interest on money that no man ever saw. 
Their social classes are made by statute. Their ratios of power 
and representation are historical and legal. The last Reform- 
biU took away political power from a mound, a ruin, and a 
stone-waU, whilst Birmingham and Manchester, whose mill? 
paid for the wars of Europe, had no representative. Purity in 
the elective Parliament is secured by the purchase of seats.f 
Foreign power is kept by armed colonies : power at home, by 
a standing army of police. The pauper lives better than tne 
free labourer; the thief better than the pauper; and the 
transported fdon better than the one under imprisonment 
The crimes are factitious, as smuggling, poaching, non-con- 
formity, heresy and treason. Better, they say in England, kiU 
a nian than a hare. The sovereignty of the seas is maintained 
by the impressment of seamen. “ The impressment of seamen,” 
said Lord Eldon, “ is the life of our navy.” Solvency is main- 
tained by means of a national debt, on the principle, “ if you 
will not lend me the money, how can I pay you ?” For the 
adniinistration of justice, Sir Samuel Romilly’s expedient fol 
clearing the arrears of business in Chancery, was the Chan- 
ceEor’s staying away entirely from his court. Their system of 

* See Memorial of H. Greenough, p. 66, New York, 1853. 

t Sir S. Romilly, purest of English patriots, decided that the only mUe» 
pendent mo<k of entering Parliament was to buy a seat, and he bou^hl Ho?* 
sbam. 





edaoafcion is factitious. Tlio ^ UabwnlHi^i p*. %ynrili«! ^ 
languages into a semblance of life. Tbi.nr ehnrdi in iirtitlciiil* 

The manners and eustoms of are nrf iflidiih, 

men -with made-up manneraj-^anil ifitis ilir* wlinlf* h lliriiitii^* 
hamized, and we liave a nation wln,«o eiciyf.f’ii»‘e m » wtiik cif 
art; — cold, barren* almost anMc kle* binng iiiii«|t' lln! itioirl 
fruitful, luxurious, and imperial land in tin* wiii4o nirlli. 

Man in England submits U} \:m a jir* wliiot i*f jwilitietil 
economy. On a bleak moor, a mill m built. yi I'lriiibiiig-lioiwi* It 
opened, and men come in, m water in a iiiid lowns 

and cities rise. Man is macle as a Biriiiiniliiain billion. Tli« 
rapid doubling of tbe population diifc;4 fivuii ntfiiui* 

engine. A landlord, who owns a proviui’o, iwiy«. ** Ibi! toriiiiitiy 
are unprodtable ; let mo have sliap,*’ lie tin route I li« hutinc*#, 
and ships the population to America. Tlie tiiifteri ii 
tomedto the instentaneoiis crmtkm of weiilllt. U m tmtim 
of their economists, “that the great.er part in value of tb# 
wealth now existing in Englaurl, tiiifi Imcn uroibtecil by litiniiia, 
hands within the last twelve mouths.’^ kliriMi or 

four days’ rain will reduce hundreds to slarving In 

One secret of their power k their mut4,tiil ttitilf»r«tinii!liip 
Not only good minds are bom among tlmiu. but nil tliu |mo|ife 
have good minds. Every nation luti jiehb:*d aruuf:* gootl wif, 
as has^ chmeed to many trilms, only mm, Bui the iutel:*eeiiiiil 
organization of the English arlmite a «,!oiitniutiti^iibb.Ui«w« of 
knowledge and ideas among them all An elitcl riu ttmcdi liy 
any of their national ideas,’ melte them into mn tetiitly, iitid 
brmgs the hoards of power which their individuiiitt j m iilwiijt- 
hiving, into use and pkjr for all. Is it tim «miillnfw« of iUm 
country^ or is it tihe pride and aibctlon riieui-^tliev bii%'# 
sohdanty, or responsiblenw, and trust in emdi of her. 

, Their minds,, like wool, admit of a dye wblnh l« more litutiitu 
than the cloth. They embmee their oau«o with itiore teiiii.elt 3 r 
than their life. Though not military, yet every eominon mill- 
;’eot by the poll is fit to make a aolaier of. These privalc 
reseiwed mute family-men can adopt a public tmd with all thidi 
heat, and tms strength of affection makes the ri uiiiiitee of yieit* 
her^s. The diff^ence of rank docs not dlvlibi the tiiiiioiial 
he^. . Bamsh^^t O-Hmsohlagor complaliw, iltaf. wIm» 
wtes^m Danish, TOto to two hundrcii roadonit lit ilortufiny-. 
th^e IS one speech for the l^ed, and mother for thti mmmm, 
to that extent, that, it is smd, no sentimeat; or phrit»t from tto 
gr^t Gteman write » mm bc«utl amoitt tii« 
^ Ingl^d, to© Ittfuap of to« tioSlt I* 
of the poor. In Pailiament, in pnlnlts, im thiiatr^^ 
n$e to thought and pnwkm, th^ imifttiig# 
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becomes idiomatic ; tlie people in tlie street best understand 
the best words. And their language seems drawn from the 
Bible, the common law, and the works of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, Pope, Yonng, Oowper, Burns, and Scott. The island 
has produced two or three of the greatest men that evei 
existed, but they were not solitary in their own time. Men 
quickly embodied what Newton found out, in G-reenwich 
observatories, and practical navigation. The boys know all 
that Hutton knew of strata, or Dalton of atoms, or Harvey of 
blood-vessels ; and these studies, once dangerous, are in fashion. 
So what is invented or known in agriculture, or in trade, or in 
war, or in art, or in literature, and antiquities. A great 
ability, not amassed on a few giants, but poured into the 
general mind, so that each of them could at a pinch stand 
in the shoes of the other; and they are more bound in 
character, than differenced in ability or in rank. The labourer 
is a possible lord. The lord is a possible basket-maker. Every 
man carries the English system in his brain, knows what is 
confided to him, and does therein the best he can. The chan- 
cellor carries England on his mace, the midshipman at the 
point of his dirk, the smith on his hammer, the cook in the 
bowl of his spoon; the postilion cracks his whip for England, 
and the sailor times his oars to “ God save the King !” The 
very felons have their pride in each other’s English stanchness. 
In politics and in war, they hold together as by hooks of steel. 
The charm in Nelson’s history, is, the unselfish greatness ; the 
assurance of being supported to the uttermost by those whom 
he supports to the uttermost. Whilst they are some ages 
ahead of the rest of the world in the art of .living ; whilst in 
some directions they do not represent the modern spirit, but 
constitute it — this van^ard of civility and power they coldly 
hold, marching in phmanx, lockstep, foot after foot, file after 
file of heroes, ten thousand deep. 


VI.—MANNEKS. 

i JJIND the Englishman to be him of all men who stands 
firmest in his shoes. They have in themselves what they 
value in their horses, mettle and bottom. On the day of my 
arrival at Liverpool, a gentleman, in describing to me the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, happened to say, “Lord Clarendon 
has pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dies ;” and, what I I 

heard first I heard last ; the one thing the English value as j 

E luck. The cabmen have it; the merchants have it; th« 
ishops have it; the women have it; the journals have it; the | 
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iwspaper, they saj. is the pltickii'»8i lliiiig in Kii|(!iiii4 
and Sydney Smith had msme ita pnwerh* tiMit lmr4 
Ensaell, the minister, would teke the eoitittiattil wf llie C/liiiiittil 

fleet to-morrow. 

they require you to dare to he o! your fjpitiifiin iifid fltey 
hate the practical cowarda who cannot in lifiaijm 
yes or no. They dare to displease» nay, they will let ymi tirciifc 
all the commandments, if you do it nati¥i*h% tmtl willt ii|nrit 
You must be somebody; then you may do ifii« or iliiif.* an you 
will. 

Machinery has been applie^i to all work, and carried to iinilt 
perfection, that little is left for the 101*11 Inif t« » mi nil f hti 
engines and feed the furnaces. But ilu! maiddiioH 
punctual service, and, as they never tire, they iirrivo tiio tiiiiijli 
for their tenders. Mines, fcrges, milk, hrr*wcri«'n, nHlrofids. 
steam-pump, steam-nlough, dml of regimeiitii, drill of policr, 
rule of court, and shop-rule, have tri give a mcidtii* 

nical regularity to all me habit and action <if tiwui. A ii?rrililii 
machine has possessed itself of the ^roiinil, the iilr, t lio iiioii 
and women, and hardly even thought le frri?. 

The mechanical might and organimtion ro<|iiiri*« in the 
people constitution and answering spirits j lutii lu} who goiM 
among them must have some weight of miitiil At hwi/yim 
take your hint from the fury of life you And, and any, one I hlng 
is plain, this is no country for faintueart^id peophn dt ui^t oritefi 
about diflBidently; make up your mind ; take yotir invii course, 
and you shall find respect and furtherance. 

It requires, men^say, a good constitution to triivol tti Spilt 11 . 

" for other cause, siinply on iice,otint 


y^om: and brawn of the people, Mofchlag but the wioifc 

B business, could giye one any cotmterweighi ut 


of t^e 
serious 

and tnnttliii 

for meir breakfast. The ^lishman speaks with all hi^ bndy* 
His elocution is stomaohio— the Amerieank in lit Ina l, 
Engbshman is vary petulant and precise about fits iiis^mninodn- 
^on at inns, tod on the roads; a quiddbalumt his tusint and 
his ohop,^ and eyery species of conveiiimtce, and h»ud iind 
pungmt mhis expressions of impatience at any Hit 

viyaoity Betrays itself , at all pomti, in hii in#* hit 

respimtiom and the marticujate noises he makes in eh*iiritig the 
throat r-ab siginhctot pf hmij strm,gtL Me l«w ihnidna; lit 
cto take the initiative in emergend«. Ho Imm ihid 
which results from a ^od adjustment ol the m.. ml w..1 j.hy. 

mc^ nature, the obedimwe of all the iwwem to the wdi : ui 
t£ the axM of hm eyes were united to hk baekhona, and only 
ijLOved with the trunk. * ^ 

. . This vigour appears in the inimrioisdty, and slo^iy 
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of every other. Each man walks, eats, drinks, shak os, di esses* 
gesticulates, and, in every manner, acts and suffers without 
reference to the bystanders, in his own fashion, only careful not 
to interfere with them, or annoy them ; not that he is trained 
to neglect the eyes of his ncighbours~be is really occupied 
with his own affair, and does not think of them. Eveiy man 
in this polished country consults only his convenience, as much 
as a solitary pioneer in Wisconsin. I know not where any 
personal eccentricity is so freely allowed, and no man mves 
himself any concern with it. An Englishman walks in a 
pouring rain, swinging his closed umbrella like a walkin^^ 
stick ; wears a wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, or stands on his 
head, and no remark is made. And as he has been doing this 
for several generations, it is now in the blood. 

In short, every one of these islanders is an island himself, 
safe, tranquil, incommunicable. In a company of strangers, 
yon would think him deaf : his eyes never wandej. froin bis 
table and newspaper. He is never betrayed into any curiosity 
or unbecoming emotion. They have all been trained in one 
severe school of manners, and never put off the harness. He 
does not give his hand. He does not let you meet his eye. It 
is almost an affront to look a man in the face, without being 
introduced. In mixed or in select companies they do not 
introduce persons ; so that a presentation is a circumstance as 
valid as a contract. Introductions are sacraments. He with- 
holds his name. At the hotel he is hardly willing to whisper 
it to the clerk at the book-office. If he give you his private 
address on a cai’d, it is like an avowal of friendship ; and his 
bearing, on being introduced, is cold, even though he is seeking 
your acquaintance, and is studying how he shall seiwe you. 

It was an odd proof of this impressive energy, bkat, in my 
lectures, I hesitated to read and threw out for .hs impertinence 
in,^y a disparaging phrase, which I had been accustomed to 
spin, about poor, thin, unable mortals; — so much had the fine 
physique and the personal vigour of this robust race worked 
on my imagination. 

I happened to arrive in England at the moment of a com- 
mercial crisis. But it was evident, that, let who will fail, 
England will not. These people have sat here a thousand 
years, and here will continue to sit. They will not break up, 
or arrive at any desperate revolution, like their neighbours; 
for they have as much energy, as much continence of character 
as ^oy ever had. The power and possession which surround 
them are their own creation, and they exert the same com- 
manding industry at this moment. 

They are positive, methodical, cleanly, and formal, lovir^ 
routini^, and conventional ways; loving truth and r^igion, to 
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be sero, but inexorablo on pomta of form. All tbo •woi .a 
nraises tbe comfort and priviit© appomtmoute ot mi binglwD 
um and of EncEsh housobolds. You are Mims of 
and of personal decorum. A Erencbmiiu mny poaMihly ^ 
dean: £a EngEsbman ia conBciontioiwly clonn. A oortmn 
order and complete propriety ia found in hw dr.w« and in hw 

'’^omirabarshand'wet dimate, wWch kijepa him in-door* 
whenever he is at rest, and being of an affoctuoifin' and loyd 
temper, he dearly loves his house. If ho m rmh. ho hiiya » 
.y m PHTift, and btulds a hall; if he ia in mid<Uo_ condtUon, he 

spares no expense on Ms liotiS0» Wifcliout, it nil ihihiIikI s 
mthm, it is -wainscoted, carred, curtain^!, htuig wit li 
and filled with good fnmitnra. ’Tis a pmmm wlilcit mwwm 
all others, to deck and improTO it .Hither Im liringii iill iliiifc is 
rare and costly, and with the national toiidonoy t<> »it feint m 
the same spot for many genemtions, it^ coiium in tli# 

coiu’se of time, a mnsenm of heirlooms, glfta. iinf! tropliwm of 
the advent-ores and exploits of the family* Ho m vmj fiaicl of 
silver plate, and, though he have no galfery of |wirf rails of liii 
ancestors, he has of their pxmoh-lxiwk and porritigom. In- 
credible amounts of plate are found in good and the 

poorest have some spoon or saucepan, gift of a goilmofcher, 
saved out of better times. 

An English family consists of a few^ pewuw, who, from 
youth to hge, are found revolving within a low of 
other, as if tied by some invisible ligature, teime m I hut eiiidi- 
lage wbdch we have seen attaching the two Siainme. Hiighmd 
produces under faYOurable conditioni of ewe and cniliimi the 
. finest women in the world. And as the mtm are afiMdionate 
, ’ and true-hearted, the women inspire and refine them. NotJilxig 
(W be more delimte without being fantastical, nothing niom 
firm and based in nature and senSmeat, fchsm the eonrt;«hi|i 
and mutual carriage of the sexes. The song of irdld ways, 

The wife of everyjSngUshman is counted hhmt,’'' senti- 
ment of Imogen in Oynabelme is copied from English nature t 
and. not less the Portia of Brutus, the Kate IhTcy, ami the 
Desdemona. The romance does not excei^l the height i*f noble 
passion in Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, or in Lady liuHsi‘11. r>r ef en 
as one discerns through the plain prose of fAwsk Diary, the 
sacred habit of an English wife. Sir Bamuef llimnllf could 
not bear the death of his wife. Every class has ite noldc ami 
bender examples. 

Domesticity is the t^-root w'Hoh enables the nation tii 
branch mde and high. The motive and end of their trade md 
empire is to guard the independcmoo and privacy of their 
\hGin©8. Hothing so much marks thdh’ mawnewi w tliecosb 
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linn tl.inir irmttmry 14*4., An mkim m tliny iiiii*^ ml 
Hiwiwrlvnrt «f Itii4 ilm Iwtirr |*rn.*-'tiri% 

thi?y tttitkn Iti't/'iln III flu ti m it flmtlity, itini wkl» i*i hmw 

ill altofttinii iimrn, 

Efiiry l**ti||lt«liiiii:iti t« lilt nntitrynmiM4tniir«4k lliw imitiimi 
ii Inf ft |ifn«*in-|nfif., Tim ftmftiritft ititrji^n *4' tlirlr 

h% ** 1:1 ftitfiiirtti Ihn itmtmiry of inttii rti-riimlli mii 

tn thi^ nniifmi^y/* Tim U$mmn mw^ *\M(dumm muttiri ;** 

m%tl nfinktinjH illflft ilm I'fttriimity c»| ilm fn«!%iinr uu fim 
mwiii «f liny |iritftita\ wlilt ** win it wnn itlwnyw f* 
Tlmy Initi* iiinritnillnn, I'littHiii u*hl thinii, Tiiim wiw I ini riMlil 
rtfiirtiit'ri C?liiiilfiini> iliftt ** wnlltiftimn witw a iilniifc nf wiw 
ipiwtli i* i.kiifiln|f, it* •* ftilviiiitftt with ihti tiiimii i*' tMi4 WftI* 
unginit, tliftt ** Imliit wwwfnn iittmw tiftinm'* All wliitigi*. 
ii«t teiwi till* irri*iktlhility *»! tli*i thin nf nititntiii mi liiwi* 
m, w 
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inyented maiiy fine phrases to cover this sloyme*!* of percept ion, 

^i^rMSoddbe the crest of EuKhnuh not only heemwe 
it represents a power kiilt ou the _wav<-s. but alw the hard 
finish of the men. The Englishman is f .mshe.l like a eowry or 
a miirex. After tlio spire tmd tlie npir^a im*. fornml or, with 
the formation, a jnice exudes, and a hiirti variiwhes 

every part. The keeping of the proprieties is m itidisp«‘us^ 
as ole^ Hnen. Ho merit quite countervails the of thw, 

whilst this sometimes stands in hen of all; “ Fis ni had 
taste/’ is the most formidable word an fenghHlitiian eitii pt*i> 
noimce. But this japan costs them <hia% l ht»re m n pnmo in 
certain Englishmen, which exceeds in wooden di-adness nil 
nvalry with other countrymen. There is a kni*il in the eonemt 
and eitemalitT of their voice, which Hccnm to Niiy. hmm till 
hmeheUnd. In this Gibraltar of propri.'ty. in<'dio<-rity goto 
intrenched, and consolidated, and fouudiMl m lidiiJinint. An 
* Englishman of fashion is like one of those souvetiirH. hmiwl In 
gold vellum, enriched with delicate cngraving« on tliiek liot- 
pressed paper, fit for the hands of ladies and princ*eii, l>ni with 
nothing in it worth reading or rememlH^ring. 

A severe decorum rules the court and tlm oottitgo, Wlion 
Thalberg, the pianist, was one evening pcrionning before tlie 
Queen, at Windsor, in a rndvate partly, the Qut^an mwompanicid 
hiTYi with her voice. The ciroumstanco tcsik air, and nil 
England shuddered from sea to sea. The indeconon wiw never 
repeated. Oold, repressive manners prevail. Ho tfnt hnsiamn 
is permitted except at the opera. They avoid evi»ry thing 
marked. They require a tone of voice that excites no attim- 
tion in the room. Sir Philip Sidney is one of the patron 
saints of ^ngland, of whom Wotton said, Hit wit wiw th© 
measure m congruity.” 

Pretension and vapouriag are once for all diHiaHtoful. Tiny 
keep to the other extreme of low tone in <lre«« iwul niannerw. 
They avoid pretension and go right to the heart of ihe thing. 
They hate nonsense, sentimentalism, and high-ilown exprtm* 
Bion j they use a studied plainness. Even Braminel their fop 
•^s marked by the severest simplicity in drrm, ^Tliej value 
Ikemselves on the absence of everything tluadrical * in ^lu* 
public business, and on conciseness and going the |Hdnl, In 
private affairs. 

In an aristooratioal country, like England, not the Trial by 
Jury, but the dinner, is the capital institution. It k the muilb 
of doing honour to a stranger, to invito him to cat^*-aud huft 
been for many hundred years. ** And they think/' miyn the 
y^etian traveller of 1500, no greater homvur mu \m mu* 
Imed or received, ^han to invite othem to eat with them, or to 
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bo invited themselves, and they wo ild sooner ^ 
ducats to provide an entertainment for a person, • 
to assist him in any distress/'^ * It is reserved to the 
the day, the family hour being generally six, in London, and, 
if any company is expected, one or two hours later. Every 
one dresses for dinner, in his own house, or in another man’s. 
The guests are expected to arrive within half an hour of the 
time fixed by card of invitation, and nothing but death or 
mutilation is permitted to detain them. The English dinner 
IS precisely the model on which our own are constructed in the 
Atlantic cities. The company sit one or two hours, before the 
ladies leave the table. The gentlemen remain over their wine 
an hour longer, and rejoin the ladies in the drawing-room, and 
take coffee. The dress-dinner generates a talent of table-talk 
which reaches great perfection : the stories are so good, that 
one is sure they must have been often told before, to have got 
such happy turns. Hither come all manner of clever projects, 
bits of popular science, of practical invention, of miscellaneous 
humour ; political, literary, and personal news ; railroads, 
horses, diamonds, agriculture, horticulture, pisciculture and 


English stories, bon-mots, and the recorded table-talk of 
their wits, are as good as the best of the French. In America, 
we are apt scholars, but have not yet attained the same perfec- 
tion : for the range of nations from which London draws, and 
the steep contrasts of condition, create the picturesque in 
society, as broken countiy makes picturesque landscape, whilst 
our prevailing equality makes a prairie tameness : and secondly, 
because the usage of a dress-dinner every day at dark, has a 
tendency to hive and produce to advantage everything good. 
Much attrition has worn every sentence into a bullet. Also 
one meets now and then with polished men, who know every- 
thing, have tried everything, can do everything, and are 
quite superior to letters and science. What could they not, if 
only they would ? ^ 


VII.—TEUTH. , 

T SOS Teutonic tribes have a national singleness of heart, 
which contrasts with the Latin races. The German 
name has a proverbial significance of sincerity and honest 
meaning. The arts bear testimony to it. The faces of 
clergy and laity in old sculptures and illu m inated missals are 
charged with earnest belief. Add to this hereditary rectitude, 
Ibe punctuality and precise dealing which commerce creat^ 
• Relr^^don of England.” Printed by the Camden Sociey, 






Mid yon. have the EixgHsli truth mi Tlie govern meiit 

striotlTperfoms its engagemetite. The iubjeet« do iifit wider, 
stand trifling on its part. When any brimch of proittim} oc- 
curred, in the old days of prerogative, it wai reiicntafl liy the 
people as an intolerable grievance. Aiitl in nifwiern tiiiiw, 
Miy siipperiness in the government in prjliticiil faith, or any 
•epndiation or crookedness in matters of finiinee, would bring 
jhe whole nation to a committee of inquiry ^ and refona. 
Private men keep their promises, never so trivial. Down 
goes the flying word on the tablets, and is indeiildo as Dooiiii- 
day Book. 

Their practical power rests on their nationiil mncerity, 
Veracity derives from distinct, and marks superiority lit orga* 
nizatiom Nature has endowed some animitk w*ith eitnning, iit 
a compensation for strength witliheM ; but it has |ir«ivokeil the 
malice of all others, as if avengers of public wrong. In tbir 
nobler kinds, where strength could be afforded, her mccw are 
loyal to truth, as truth is the foundation of tlie KiRnal Htate. 
Beasts that make no truce wi& man, do not fireak faith with 
each other. ’Tis said, that the wolf, wlio inakci a cffclie of lili 
prey, and brings his fellows with him to thi? i4pot, if, mi dig. 
gmg, it is not found, is instantly and uimmi^tingly torn in 
pieces. English veracity seems to result on a aniiniil 

structure, as if they could afford it, Tliey arc blunt in Having 
what they think, sparing of promises, and tlie^ ra|uir«’! plain- 
dealing of othei's. W© will not have to do with a man in a 
mask. Let ns know the truth. Draw a straight line, hit 
whom and where it wiH Alfred, whom tlic aflection of tJie 
nation makes the type of their race, k eallod by a writi^r of the 
Norman Oonqneit, the tmthmeahm*; AiM4smim mmlimm, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth says of Eang Aureliui, nncki of Artluir, 
that “above aU things he hated a The Nortimmn 

Guttorm said to King Dial, “it is royal work U> fulIU royitl 
words.” The mottoes of their families are monitory proviumg, 
Fa/re foQ — ^Say, do, — of the Fairfaxes; Bmf and mtd^ of tli# 
house of Fiennes; Vero ml vmim, of the lie Vert^. To Ini 
king of their word, is their pride. When they unmaHk cant, 
iWxey say, “The English of this is” &c. ; and tn give the lii! k 
tlie extreme insult. The phrase of the lowest of the pf»opb» la 
“ honom-hnght,” and them n%ar praise, “ hi« word m im mmi 
his pond.” They hate shufwng and equivocation, and thii 
cause IS damaged in the public opinion, on wiiieh any paltt^riiig 
can be fixed. Even Lord Chesterfield, with hm French briR*d. 
ing, when he came to define a gentleman, deelaml that trnlh 
made ms distinction : and nothing ever spoken liy him would 
a suffrage from Hs nation. The Duke of 
who had the best right to my so, inlrkes the 
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wko, in tne popular oeiiet, are more polite tiian true. An 
Englislunan understates, avoids tlie superlative, cliecks himself 
m compliments, alleging, that in the French language, one 
cannot speak without lying. 

They love reality in wealth, power, hospitality, and do not 
easily learn to make a show, and take the world as it goes. 
They are not fond of ornaments, and if they wear them, they 
must be gems. They read gladly in old Fuller, that a lady, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, “would have as patiently digested a 
lie, as the weaxing of false stones or xiendants oi counterfeit 
pearl.” They have the eai*th-hungcr, or preference for property 
m land, which is said to mark the Teutonic nations. They 
build of stone ; public and private buildings are massive and 
durable. In comparing their ships, houses, and public offices 
with the American, it is commonly said that they spend a pound 
where we spend a dollar. Plain rich clothes, plain rich 
equipage, plain rich finish throughout their house ar),d belong- 
ings, mark the English truth. 

They confide in each other — English believes in English. 
The French feel the superiority of this probity. The Englisii- 
man is not springing a trap for his admiration, but is honestly 
minding his business. The Frenchman is vain. |f[adame de 
Stael says, that the English irritated ISTapoleon, mainly, be- 
cause they have found out how to unite success with honesty. 
She was not aware how wide an application her foreign readers 
would give to the remark. WeUmgton discovered the ruin of 
Bonaparte’s affairs, by his own probity. He augured ill of the 
empire, as soon as he saw that it was mendacious, and lived by 
war. If war do not bidng in its sequel new trade, better 
agriculture and manufactures, but only^ games, fireworks, and 
spectacles, no prosperity could support it j much less a nation 
decimated for conscripts, and out of pocket, like France. So 
he drudged for years on his military works at Lisbon, and 
from this base at last extended his gigantic lines to Waterloo, 
believing in his countrymen and their syllogisms above all thb 
rhSdomontade of Europe. 

At a St. G-eorge’s festival, in Montreal, where I happened to 
be a guest, since my return home, I observed that the chair- 
man complimented his compatriots, by saying, “ they confided 
that wherever they met an Englishman, they found a man who 
would speak the truth.” Amd one cannot think this festival 
fruitless, if, all over the world, on the 23rd of April, wherever 
two or three English are found, they meet to encourage ea^h 
other iiL the nationality of veracity. 
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In tue power of saying rude tmtii, sometimes in tne lien's 
month, no men snipass them. On the King’s hh-thday, when 
^ch Bishop was ex pected to offer the King a purse of gold, 
Latimer g&re B.&ary YITE. a copy of the Ynlgate, with a mark at 
the passage "Whoremongers and adulterers God will ju<tee 
and they so honour stoutness in each other, that the King 
passed it over. They are tenacious of their belief, ^ and cannot 
SSly change their opinions to suit the hour. They are like 
ships with too much head on to come qnickly about, nor will 
prosperity or even adversity be allowed to shake their habi- 
tual view of ecmduct. Whilst I was in London, M. Gnizot 
MTwed -Oiere on his ^escape from Paris, in Pebmary, 1848, 

S '*' private friends called on him. His name was imme- 
y proposed as an honorary member of the Athenseum, 
M. Gnmit was blackballed. Certainly, they knew the distinction 
eff his name. But the Englishman is not fickle. He had 
rmlly made up his mind, now for years as he read his news- 
piper, to hate and despise M. Guizot ; and the altered position 
of the man as an 31usfarious exile, and a guest in the country, 
Hakes no difference to Mm, as it would instantly to an 
AmericaiL 

They reepare the mne adherence, thorough conviction and 
rmli:^ in public mmn It is the want of character which 
makas the low reputation of the Irish members. " See them,” 
th^ laid, one hundred and twenty-seven all voting l&e 
she^ nerar proposing anything, and all but four voting the 
income tax”— whidi was an ifl-judged concession of the 
Government, relieving Irish property from the burdens 
charged on Engliah. 

have ahorror cf adventurers in or out of Parliament. 
The niliBg pmion of Englishmen, in these days, is, a terror 
of humbug. In the same proportion, they value honesty, 
fitoutn^®, and adhe^eaice to your own. They like a 
comsntt^ to Ms objesets. They hate tihe Prench, as firivo- 
lous; Ihey hate the Irish, as aimless ; they hate the Germans, 
as prof^aors. In Pebruary, 1848, they said. Look, the Prench 
King and hk party fell for the want of a shot; they had not 
conscience to shoot, so entirdy was the pith and heart of 
BMfiarchy out. % ■ ^ 

They attack their own politicians eveay day, on the same 
groun^ as ^vmtops. 'Kiey love stoutn^s m standing for 
your r^ht, in deelinii]^ mcm^ or promotion that costs any 
^The t^rrister refuses the snllr gown of Queen’s 
Counsel, if Ms junimr have it one day earler. Lord Gollmg- 
would not accept his m^bl for victory on 14th Pcbruary, 
Ilw, if he mm r^ve one for victory on 1st June, 1794 : 
>„ the long withholden medal, was a^joxded. ■ W hpfiT^ , .Oastle- 
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reagli dissuaded Lord Wellington from going to to the King’s 
levee, until the unpopular Cintra business had been explained, 
he replied, “You furnish me a reason for going. I will go to 
this, or I will never go to a King’s levee.” The radical mob 
at Oxford cried after the tory Lord Eldon, “ There’s old Eldon ; 
cheer him ; he never ratted.” They have given the parliamen- 
tary nickname of Trimmers to the time-servers, whom English 
character does not love.^ 

They are very liable in their politics to extraordinary delu- 
sions, thus, to believe what stands recorded in the gravest 
books, that the movement of 10th April, 1848, was ui'ged or 
assisted by foreigners : which, to be sure, is paralleled by the 
democratic whimsy in this country, whibh I have noticed to be 
shared by men sane on other points, that the English are at 
the bottom of the agitation of slavery, in American politics : 
and then again to the Erench popular legends on the subject of 
•perfidious Albion. But suspicion will make fools of nations 
as of citizens. 

. A slow temperament makes them less rapid and ready than 
other comitrymen, and has given occasion to the observation, 
that English wit comes afterwards — ^which the French denote 
as esprit d’escalier. This dulness makes their attachment to 
home, and their adherence in all foreign countries to home 
habits. The Englishman who visits Mount Etna, will carry 
his tea-kettle to the top. The old Italian author of the 
“ Eelation of England ” (in 1500), says, “ I have it on the best 
information, that, when the war is actually raging most 
furiously, they will seek for good eating, and all their other 
comforts, without thinking what harm might befall them.” 
Then their eyes seem to be set at the bottom of a tunnel, and 
they affirm the one small fact they know, with the best faith in 
the world that nothing else exists. And, as their own belief 
in guineas is perfect, they readily, on all occasions, apply the 
pecuniary argument as ffiaal. Thus 'when the Eochester 
Tappings began to be heard of in England, a man deposited 
£100 in a sealed box in the Dublin Bank, and then advertised 
in the newspapers tu all somnambulists, mesmerizers, and 
others, that whoever could teU. him the number of his note, 
sM>uld have the money. He let it lie there six months, the 

* It is an unlucky moment to remember these sparkles of solitary virtue in 
the face of the honours lately paid in England to the Emperor Louis Napo« 
Icon. I am sure that no Englishman whom I had the happiness to know, 
consented, when the aristocracy and the commons of London cringed like a 
Keapoiitan rabble before a successful thief. But — ^how to resist one step, 
though odious, in a linked series of state necessities? — Govemmeots mus* ** 
always learn too late, that the use of dishonest agents is as ruinous for natJbM 

(or single taen. 
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oewspapcrs- now and then, &t hm oistanee, stimiiluii.fig tlii 
attention of the adepts; hut none could ovi;r tell liiin ; mi l li© 
said, “ ISTow let me never bo botbenid more wiib thm |>fovc*n 
lie.” It is told of a good Sir John, tiuifc he beard ii ea«f‘ stated 
by counsel, and made up bis nund; thou the t?«»uiiHid for tlia 
other side taking their turn to speak, hii found Idmuell m> 
unsettled and perplexed, that ho oxelaimcd, “ Bo he!|> me < IchI I 
I will never listen to evidence again.” Any numlior of dis 
lightfiil examples of this English stolidity ar<! the anoedotofi ot 
Europe. I knew a very worthy inan“— a magistrate, 1 t icdieve hci 
was, in the town of Derby—who went to the to m^t 

Malibran. In one scene, the heroine was to rush aenisH fi 
ruined bridge. Mr. B. arose, and mildly, yet firmly, ealled the 
attention of the audience and the perform ern to t he fact, that, 
in his judgment, the bridge was unsafe! This l»liigiiKli stolb 
dity contrasts with Eronch wit and^ tact. The Frcsieb, it ii 
commonly said, have greatly more iidluonce in Europe iliaja 
the English. What influenco the English have is by brute 
force of wealth and power ; that of the French by afitnity and 
talent. The Italian is subtle, the Bpaiiiurd tri»ai!hert>tiiii 
tortures, it was said, could never wrest from an Egyptian th# 
confession of a secret. None of th(3se traits Indong to the 
Englishman. His choler and conceit force every t lung out, 
Betoe, who knew his countiymen well, says of thmn, 

“In cloM intrigue, their faeulty^H hut vvoik, 

For generally whate'er they know, they n|M*ak, 

And often their own counsel undemiine 
By mere infirmity without donip ; 

From whence, the learned say, it doth puH^wd, 

That English treasons never can suciai^Hl • 

For they're so open-heai*ted, you may know 
Their own most seci'ot thoughts, and othem* too.** 


Vni.— CHAEAOTBE. 

T he Englisli raw are reputed moroso. I do not know tifat 
they have sadder brows than tlicir neighbours of northern 
climates. They are sad by compaoison with the iinmiig lacl 
dancing nations : not sadder, but slow wad staid, at ftiidini? 
their joys at home. They, too, b<^eTe that where there is no 
enjoyment ot life, there can be no vigour and heart in sotMtch or 

a mile. Tka trait of gloom 1ms Seen fixed on tibem hy 
Jirenoli ti-avellers, wto, from iVoissaxt, Toltair^ Le awpi, 
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Mirabeau, do-vm tc tlie lively journalists of tlie feuilletons, have 
spent their wit on the solemnity of their neighbours. Tbe 
French say, gay conversation is unknown in their island. The 
Englishman finds no relief from reflection, except in reflection. 
When he wishes for amusement, he goes to work. His hilaiuty 
is like an attack of fever. Religion, the theatre, and the 
reading the books of his country, all feed and increase his 
natural melancholy. The police does not interfere with public 
diversions. It thinks itself bound in duty to respect the 
pleasures and rare gaiety of this inconsolable nation; and 
their well-known courage is entirely attributable to their 
disgust of life. 

I suppose their gravity of demeanour and their few words 
have obtained this reputation. As compared with the Ameri- 
cans, I think them cheeriul and contented. Young people, in 
this country, are much more prone to melancholy. The English 
have a mild aspect, and a ringing cheerful voice. They are 
large-natured, and not so easily amxised as the southeimers, 
and are among them as grown people among children, re- 
quiiing war, or trade, or engineering, or science, instead of 
nivolous games. They are proud and private, and, even if 
disposed to recreation, will avoid an open garden^ They 
sported sadly; ils s’amusaient tristementy salon la couivme de 
I lewr po/ySy said Froissart; and, I suppose, never nation built 

I their pariy-walls so thick, or their garden-fences so high. 

Meat and wine produce no effect on them*, they are just as 
cold, quiet, and composed, at the end, as at the beginning of 
dinner. 

The reputation of taciturnity they have enjoyed for six or 
seven hundred years; and a kind of pride in bad public 
speaking is noted in the House of Commons, as if they were 
vnlliTig to show that they did not live by their tongues, or 
thought they spoke well enough if they had the tone of 
gentlemen. In mixed company they shut their mouths. A 
Yorkshire mDl- owner told me he had ridden more than once 
all the way from London to Leeds, in the first-class carriage, 
with the same persons, and no word exchanged. The club- 
[ houses were established to cultivate social habits, and it is rare 

tl^t more than two eat together, and oftenest one eats alone. 
Was it then a stroke of humour in the seriotis Swedenborg, oi 
was it only his pitiless logic, that made him shut up the 
' English souls in a heaven by themselves ? 

"I GSiey are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, and 

stubborn — and as mild, sweet, and sensible. The truth is, they 
have great range and variety of character. Commerce sends 
abroad multitudes of different classes. The choleric WelshmSnj 
die fervid Scot, the bilious resident in the East or West Indies, 
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are wide cf tlie pa^fect behaviour of the iHlucaied atwl cligtiififa 
man of family. So is tb© burly farmer ; «o in tlie couatrj 
squire, with bis nanw and violent life. In every inn is tbf 
Commercial Boom, in wbicb * travellers/ or bagmen who carry 
patterns, and solicit orders, for tb6manufactitr«*rs, are went to 
be entertained. It easily happens that, this ehim «imnid 
characterize England to the foreigner, who molds tliom on the 
road, and at every public-honse, whilst the gentry avoid the 
taverns, or seclude themselves whilst in them. 

But these classes are the right English stcK^Ic, and may fairly 
show the national qualities, More yet art an<l eiluent icm have 
dealt with them. They are good lovers, good haters, slow but 
obstina.te admirers, and, in all thinp, very mmli In 

their temperament, like men hardly awaked from deep sleiqj, 
which they enjoy. Their habits and instincts clejtve f ft miture* 
They are of the earth, earthy; and of the sea.» a« the sea«ktml% 
attached to it for what it nelds them, and not fftftn luiy 
sentunent. They ax-e full of coarse strcngtli, rude eicertnae, 
butcher’s meat, and sound sleep; and stmptKd, any |Nti*tic 
iasinuation or any hint for the conduct of life wbicb refkxdi 
on this animal existence, as if somebody were fumbling at the 
umbilical cord and might stop their supplies. Tln^y dotiitt a 


umbilical cord and might stop their supplies. Tln^y dotiitt a 
man’s sound judgment if h© does not eat with n|nHd Itis and 
shake their heads if he is particularly chaste. Take tinnn ai 
they come, you shall find in the common pet)plc a surly 
indifference, sometimes grufeess and ill temper ; and, in nundi 
of more power, magazines of inexhaustible war, clnillenging 

“ The ruggedest hour that time and spite dam bring 
To frown upon the enraged NorthumberlMid.*’ 

They are headstrong behevers pd defenders of their opinion, 
and not less resolute in maintaining their whim imd penwt^rsity. 
Hezekiah Woodward wrote a hook against the Ltu'd’s Frayer, 
And one can believe that Burton the Anatomist of Mclnnehfdy, 
having predicted from the stars the hour of his deiiili, slipptsl 
the knot himself round his own neck, not to falsify his boro* 
scope. 

Their looks bespeak an invincible stoutness ; they have 
extreme difficulty to run away, and wiU die game. Wel linge ui 
said of the young coxcombs of the Life Guards doiiciitidy 
brought up, «but the puppies fight wed/’ imd Nokon said et 
ms sailors, “they really mind mot no more than peas/* (Jf 
absolute stoutness no naMon has more or better cxmntdcs. 
They are good at forming redoubts, at boaxniing frigates, at 

the last ditch, or any desperate Bcrvicc which han 
d^hght and honour m it; but not, I think, at enduring the 
rack, or any passive obedience, like iumping off a castlti.rt td 
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at the word of a czar. Being both vascular and highly 
03‘ganized, so as to be very sensible of pain ; and intellectual, 
so as to see reason and glory in a matter. 

Of that constitutional force which yields the snpplxes ot the 
day they have the more than enough, the excess which creates 
courage on fortitude, genius in poetry, invention in mechanics, 
entei’prise in trade, magnificence in wealth, splendour in cere- 
monies, petulance and projects in youth. The young men 
have a rude health which runs into peccant humours.^ They 
drink brandy like water, cannot expend their quantities of 
waste stren^h on riding, hunting, swimming, and fencing, 
and inn into absurd frolics with the gravity of the Eumenides. 
They stoutly carry into every nook and corner of the earth 
their turbulent sense : leaving no lie uncontradicted ; no pre- 
tension unexamined. They chew hasheesh ; ^ cut themselves 
with poisoned creases : swing their hammock in the boughs of 
the Bohon XJpas; taste every poison; buy every secret; at 
Naples they put St. Januanus’s blood in an alembic ; they 
saw a hole into the head of the “ winking Yirgin,” to know 
why she winks ; measure with an English f ootrule every cell 
of the Inquisition, every Turkish caaba, every Holy of ^olies ; 
translate and send to Bentley the arcanum bribed and bulked 
away from shuddering Brah m i n s ; and measure their own 
strength by the terror they cause. These travellers are of 
every class, the best and the worst; and it may easily happen 
that those of rudest behaviour are taken notice of and remem- 
bered. The Saxon melancholy in the vulgar rich and poor 
appears as gushes of ill-humour,- which every check exasperat^ 
iuto sarcasm and vituperation. There are multitudes of rude 
young English who have the self-sufficiency and bluntness of 
their nation, and who, with their disdain of the rest of mankind, 
and with this indigestion and choler, have made the English 
traveller a proverb for uncomfortable and offensive manners. 
It was no bad description of the Briton genericaky, what was 
said two hundred years ago, of one particular Oxford scholar : 
“ He was a very bold man, uttered anything that came into 
his mind, not only among his companions, but in public coffee- 
houses, and would often speak his mind of particular persona 
tl?en accidentally present, without examining the company he 
was m ; for which he was often reprimanded, and sevei-al times 
threatened to be kicked and beaten.” 

The common Englishman is prone to forget a cardmnJ 
article in the bill of social rights, that every man has a righi 
to his own ears. No man can claim to nsurp more than a fe%N 
' cubic feet of the aadibOities of a public room, or to put u;|gfui 
the company with the loud statement of his m’otchets oi 
personalties. 
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. Bat it is in tlie deep traits of race tlmi tlic f il 

nations ai'e written, and however derived, wIm'IIn. r n. 
tribe or mixture of tiibes, the air, or wliitt ein'tiiii laiuo, t hat 
mixed for them tlie golden mciin of teinperaincnf - lim* 
the best stock in the world, broad-frontai, liniadduittonicil, 
for depth, range, and equability, men of aplundi fitnl 
great range and many moods, strong insfinot H, yet apt for 
culture; war-class as wdl as clerks; Earls liiid f ; 
wise minority, as well as foolish majority; aliyiimil tompi'ra* 
ment, hiding wells of wrath, and gkmms on wliioli iif» wnn^liiije 
settles; alternated with a common mnist* and hriinaiuty wliioh 
hold them fast to every piece of cheerful duty; ttiaking tliig 
temperament a sea to which all stormif are suporfieiii l ; u mee 
to "vrach their fortunes flow, as if they iilouf* liml the elrwtiii 
organization at once fine and robust enottgli fi>r rlouiiineit ; m 
if the burly inexpressive, now mute and now 

flei‘ce and sharp-tongued dragon, which once nmde the iMlaml 
light with his fieiy breath, had bequeatticd IiIh feroeity to Iiih 
conqueror. They hide virtues under viem, < >r 1 1 u ^ m* n i hi a nee t 
them. It is the misshapen hpry Seandinaviiin tr^dl ngiilri, 
who lifts the cart out of the mire, or ** tltr(*Mh<*i^ t ht! e*»rti that 
ten day-laboui'ers could not end, but it in d«>nf^ in tin* dnrk, 
and with muttered maledictions. Me is a churl with a Moft 
place in his heart, whose speech is a hvmh of hit tor wafers, lint 
who loves to help you at a pinch. He says no, aiMl «f u*ve« yon, 
and your thanks disgust hxm. Hero was lately a 
miser, odd and ugly, resembling in countenance the portrait 
of Punch, with the laugh left out; rich by hm own indiwtry; 
sulking in a lonely house; who never gave a dinner to my 
man, and disdained all courtesies ; yet at into a worwhlpper ot 
beauty in form and colour as ever existed, am! prcutmely 
pouring over the cold mind of Ms mxxairymm <u*eiifions fil 
^ce and truth, ^ removing the reproach of Micrilllj from 
EngUsh art, catching from their savage climate every fine hint, 
and importing into their galleries every tint and trait at 
st^er cities and skies; making an era in pMuting; imd, 
when he saw that the splendour of one of hia phdurei In the 
E^bitiondiinmed his lival’s that hung next it, aecrrtlj totjk 
a brush and blackened his own. # 

Tlmy do not wear their heart in their ileevc for datvs to pt^ek 
at. They have that phlegm or staidness, which it in a mmi- 
ptoent to disturb. « Great men,*’ said Aristi^tk, urn lawaw 
of a^tme originahymelanoholy.” ’Tistlio Imlit of mind 
wnieh attaches to abstractions with a passion which given vimt 
displease, they do not Htmak 
■t sayers of Ho, better than th<3 nayer* of 

Siaoh of them has an opinion which ha leak it }mi»mm 
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him to express all tlie more tliat it differs from yours. They 
are meditating opposition. TMs gravity is inseparable from 
minds of great resoni'ces. 

There is an English hero superior to the Erench, the German, 
the Italian, or the Greek. When he is brought to the strife I 

with fate, he sacrifices a richer material possession, and on t 

more purely metaphysical grounds. He is there with his own 
consent, face to face with fortune, which he defies. On ' 

deliberate choice, and from grounds of character, he has 
elected his part to live and die for, and dies with grandeur. 

This race has added new elements to humanity, and has a 
deeper root in the world. 

' They have great range of scale, from ferocity to exquisite 
refinement. With larger scale, they have great retrieving 
power. After running each tendency to an extreme, they try 
another tack with equal heat. More intellectual than other 
races, when they live with other races, they do not take their 
language, but bestow their own. They subsidize other nations, 
and are not subsidized. They prosel^de, and are not proselyted. 

They assimilate otl^er races to themselves, and are not assimi- 
lated. The English did not calculate the conquest of the Indies. 

It fell to their character. So they administer in different parts 
of the world the codes of every empire and race ; in Canada, old 
French law ; in the Mauritius, the Code Napoleon ; in the W est 
Indies, the edicts of the Spanish Cortes j in the East Indies, 
the Laws of Menu ; in the Isle of Man, of the Scandinavian 
Thing ; at the Cape of Good Hope, of the old Netherlands ; 
and in the Ionian Islands, the Pandects of Justinian., 

They are very conscious of their advantageous position in 
history. England is the lawgiver, the patron, the instructor, 
the ally. Compare the tone of the French and of the English 
press: the first querulous, captious, sensitive about English 
opinion; the Enghsh press is never timorous about French 
opinion, but arrogant and contemptuous. 

• They are testy and headstrong through an excess of will and 
bias ; churlish as men sometimes please to be who do not 
forget a debt, who ask no 'favours, and who will do what they 
like with their own. With education and intercourse, these 
asperities wear off, and leave the good will pure. If anatomy 
is reformed according to national tendencies, I suppose, the 
spleen wiU hereafter be found in the Englishman, not found in 
the American, and differencing the one from the other. I 
anticipate another anatomical discovery, that this organ will 
be found to be cortical and caducous, that they are supea-ficially 
morose, but at last tender-hearted, herein differing from E/Ome 
and the Latin nations. Nothing savage, nothing mean residfes 
the Engrlish heart. They are subject to panics of credulity 
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and of rage, but tbe temper of the imtion, however di^fcnrlie^ 
settles itself soon and easily, as in this tomperati^ i^oiie, ftii 
sky after whatever storms clears again, and serenity i« 


sky after whatever storms clears again, and serenity in i^ 
normal condition. 

A saving stupidity masks and protects their perception a« 
the curtain of the eagle's eye. Our swifti^r Annu'ieatis, when 
they first deal with English, pronounce tltein st ttpt«l ; bnt^ 
later, do them justice as people wh(» wear well, or hi«h* their 
strength. To understand the power of performance thii t is in 
their finest wits, in the patient E'ewton, or in the versatile 
transcendent poets, or in the Dugdales, (jibl»ona, Ifaliams, 
Eldons, and Peels, one shocdd see how EngliHli daydabounn^h 
hold out. High and low, they are of an uncttunis 
There is an adipocere in their constitution, as if th«»y had oil 
also for their mental wheels, and coxdd perfonn vast "ainounti 
of work without damaging themselves. 

Even the scale of expense on which people live, and to wlueh 
scholars and prof essional men conform, proves the tension of 
their muscle, when vast numbers are found whr> can «*ach lift 
this enoi-mous load. I might even add, their clidly feiistn 
argue a savage vigour of body. 

No nation was ever so rich m able men; ‘^gfndhnnen,” an 
Charles I. said of Strafford, ** whose abilities might tnake a 
prince rather afraid than ashamed in the gr‘eiitt*Kt iitikiri of 
state;” men of such temper, that, like Baron Yore, ** had one 
seen him returning from a victotr, he wotild l>y hm sileneo 
hpe suspected that he had lost the day; atid, had he Imheld 
aim in retreat, he would have collected Mm a com|Ut‘ror by the 
cheerfulness of his spirit.”* 

The following passage from the Heimskringla miglit fdmont 
stand as a portrait of the modem Englishman:—** lialdor wm 
very sto^ and strong, and remarkably hamlsoma in appear- 
ances. King Harold gave him this teBtimo':ty, that he. among 
^his men, cared least about doubtful circumstances, whether 
they betokened danger or pleasure; for, whatever ttirmnl up, 
he was never m hi^er nor in lower spirits, never slept tew 
nor more on account of them, nor ate nor drank but ueeortling 
to Ms custom. HMdor was not a man of many mmh, but 
short m conversation, told Ms opinion bluntly, imd wjw 
obstinate and hard : andtMs could not please the ICing, wno 
had many clever peopM about Mm, zmhxm in his 

tme with the King, and tlum came to 
Iceland, where he took up Ms abode, in Hiarduholt, amt dwelt 
in that farm to a very advanced age.”* 

The national temper, in the civil Hstory, fg not flashy of 
♦Fuller. Worthies of Englaad. 
f Heimskringla, Leing's trmalation, voL ML p, 87 . 
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wBifaing. Tlie slow, deep Englisli mass smoulders with fire, 
which at last sets all its borders iu flame. The wrath of 
London is not French wrath, but has a long memory, and, in 
its hottest heat, a register and rule. 

Half their strength they put not forth. They are capable 
of a sublime resolution, and if hereafter the war of races, often 
predicted, and making itself a war of opinions also (a question 
of despotism and liberty coming from Eastern Europe), should 
menace the English civilization, these sea-kings may take 
once again to their floating castles, and find a new home and a 
second mOlennium of power in their colonies. 

The stability of England is the security of the modem 
world. If the English race were as mutable as the French, 
what reliance? But the English stand for liberty. The 
conservative, money -loving, lord-loving English are yet liberty- 
loving; and so freedom is safe : for they have more personal 
force than any other people. The nation always resist the 
immoral action of their government. They think humanely 
on the affairs of France, of Turkey, of Poland, of Htmgary, of 
Schleswig Holstein, though overborne by the statecraft of the 
rulei's at last. 

Does the early history of each tribe show the permanent 
bias, which, though not less potent, is masked, as the tribe 
spreads its activity into colonies, commerce, codes, arts, 
letters ? The early history shows it, as the musician plays 
the air which he proceeds to conceal in a tempest of variations. 
In .^red, in the Northmen, one may read the genius of the 
English society, namely, that private life is the place of 
honour. Glory, a career, and ambition, words familisir to the 
longitude of Paris, are seldom heard in English speech. 
Helson wrote from their hearts his homely telegraph, England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

. For actual service, for the dignity of a profession, or to 
appease diseased or inflamed talent, the army and navy may be 
entered (the worst boys doing well in the navy) ; and the civil 
service, in departments where serious official work is done; 
and they hold in esteem the barrister engaged in the severer 
studies of the law. But the calm, sound, and most British 
Brjjion shrinks from public life, as charlatanism, and respects 
an economy founded on agriculture, coal-mines, manufactures, 
or trade, which secures an independence through the creation 
of real values. 

They wish neither to command or obey, but to be kings in 
their own houses. They are intellectual, and deeply enjoy 
literature ; they like weU. to have the world served up to them 
in books, maps, models, and every mode of exact information, 
and, though not creators in art, they value its refinement. 
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They ai*e ready for leisure, can direct and £Ql their own day 
nor need so much as others the constraint of a nec(J88ity, But 
the instory of the 2 iB,tion discloses, at every turn, this orisrinal 
preddection for private independence, and, howevtu- this in- 
clmation may have been disturbed by the bribes with which 
tJieir vast colonial power has warped men out of or}>it, the 
inclination endures, and forms and re-fomis the laws, letters 
manners and occupations. They choose that welfare which is 
compatible with the commonwealth, knowing that siieh alone 
IS stable; as wise merchants prefer investments in the three 
per cents. 


IX.— COCKAYJSfE. 

are a, nation of humouristB. In<livi(lmil riirht 

■ compatiMo ^rtii ,) ,mr 

oraer.*^opS^Tf^YSimrfEait seems th^rnfi , T i 
race, and not to exist elsewhere. The Kin^ cannot nUm on an 
Mre whicli the peasant refuses to sell. A testator eiulows n 

interfm/witn,/™ 

Every individual has his particular way of Hvinir 

1ZS5S itLpi 


iminorta- 

•He is_inteiisriv na.tr 


iHnr 

l^riotic. f( 


lau^eng;^ ^ for hi a countiw is m it* 

■confidence in: thA Mw 

him proTokingly Lcurious ntakew 

'S„S 

as one looking through a teleBmnW toey regard foreignoift, 

regards those^wC&ortSr fw 

much older traveUerthA -^Ti- A 

of England,”# in 1500 , sajI— 

osh» b.t E.gi„d , ^ -c^fcr£,:u ” 

Printed by the Camden Sooimr. 
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forcignen saj he loaka like ati Etiglt«hiiiaiK if in ii. 
great pity he «heuhl net he an EttgliHlunim : ainl wIimev^T 
they partake of any delieaey wit.h a foreigner* they aak him 
wfitstlier ancli a thing m iinwh.^ iti hia eonntty»” Wlieii In* nihb 
epithets of praise* his eliiua'x ia ’“ro English a^il when he 
wishes to pay you the highent eompHment* he nays* T slioiil*! 
Hiikknow yon from an Englishman. Franee la, hy il«’ tiiiinriil 
ctint.rant., a kiiul of hlacklHiar*! on %vhieh Etiglish ettiiyaefer 
dttiwa its own traits in ehalk, Tliis a.rroganc*e hahtfiiiilly 
exhihits itself in aliuMoim to tlie French. 1 sitppowe limt lifi 
men of English, hlootl in Am.eri<’a. «»r Asia* Itafo ii 

seerid. feeling of joy that they are nnt Frem h mitivi‘s. Mr» 
Coleridge is said t-o have given jailflie f ha.nkH tn (h.^!, at the 
close td‘ a leeinre, f.Imt he had defeiidetl him fri»m being aide 
to ntt.er a singh^ sentence in the Fremdi language. I have 
fout,id tiiat Englishmen haye Huclr a g‘«,aty opinion of Eniglpnd. 
that the oiaiihary phrases, in nil good ooeiety, of postponing or 
disparaging one’s own things in tallung with aafranger, are 
ienously mistaken hy tiiem for an ini-mpin'eHHihle homage to 
the iiierita rd tln.'ir nat itm ; ami tin* ..N^ •'* thnker or Pentniyl* 
vanian wiio tmnleHfiy laments toe ttisadvantage of a new 
country, log-huts, ami wavagim, in surpriHetl hy tln.^ instant ami 
unfeigned eomtiiiaeraf i«m of the whole eompa.ny* who pliiln.ly 
acts>unt_a|l the world cnit of England a Jieiip t:»f ruhhiah. 

The Haihe Tnsuliir limitation ptnelMa-rhilf ft'de lg ii |a.d I f. lea. 
lIcHtiekHto his traditions and usage-s* atid Imirtloill 

he will force his island hy-hiws dtiwii the throat of great 
counines, like India, Oliina, Canada, Australia, ami not only 
ao, hut impost!! Wappiug on tite Congress td Vienna* ami 
triim|de down all natamailfteH with Ids taxed hooti;. Lord 
Chaitiam goes ftn* dherty, and no taxation without, representii* I 
tion««fiU* that is Britisfi law; Imt n.ot a hohnail miali they 
dure make in Aim'rit?.a, tnit huy th«nr nails in KnglamI for / 
that ako is Jirit.mh hw ; and ilie fact that Itritiah etnmiieree / 
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mmself to imitate anybody. He bides no deft^ct of Ub I jnit, 
features, dress, connection, cr birthplace, for he thinks erei’y 
circumstance belonging to him comes recommended to you. 
If one of them hare a bald, or a red, or a gvmn Iteacl, or bow 
leffs or a scar, or mark, or a paunch, or a squeaking or a 
raven voice, he has persuaded himself that there m somethmg 
modish and becoming in it, and that it sits well on him. 

But nature makes nothing in vain, and this httle superfluity 
nf self -regard in the English brain, is on(^ of lh<^ siHTets lU 

^ery man oi* bidng iiud 
cS^'^aTBFi^all^'is and can. It takes away a dotlging, 
skulking, secondary air, and encourages a fniiik aiul manly 
bearing, so that each man makes the most of liiniKelf, and 

loses no opportunity for want pi pusto A man's personal 

vsdth the rest of tlio worhl j>re- 
cisely that importance which they have to himself.^ It he 
makes Ught of them, so will other men. We all And in these 
a convenient meter of character, since a little man would be 
ruined by the vexation. I remember a shrewd p<jliti<*dan, in 
lone of our western cities, told me, that he liad known several 
f, successful statesmfm made by their foible.'' And another, m 
|ex-govemor of Illinois, said to me, “ If a man km*.w any thing , 
rihe would sit in a comer and be modest; but he is such an 
llgnorant peacock, that he goes bustling up and down, and hits 
fon extraordinary discoveries " 

There is also this benefit in brag, that the speaker is imcon- 
I sciously expressing his own ideal. Humour him l>y all means, 
I draw it all out, and hold Mm to it. Their cmltura generally 
I enables the traveled English to avoid any ridiculous extrernei 
* of tMs self-jfieasing, and to give it an agreeable air. fl'licn the 
natural disposition is fostered by the respect wlitch they^ find 
entertained in the world for English ability. It was said of 
Louis XIY., that Ms gait and air were becoming emoiigb in so 
great a monarch, yet would have bear ridiculous in uuoiber 
, man; so the prestige of the English name warrants a ceriida 
: confident bearing, wMch a Erenchman or Belgian couhl not 
' carry. At aU events, they feel themselves at libcrt.v to iiHsnme 
the most extraordinary tone on the subject of English meriti. 

An English lady on the EMne hearmg a Germim speaking 
I of her party as foreigners, exdaimeC we are not 

I foreigners; we are English; it is you Hiat are foreignem,'' 
I They teU you daily, in London, the story of the Jraiioh- 
man and Englishman who quarrelled. Both were unwilling to 
fight, hut their companions nut them up to it: at Imt, it was 
^agreed, that they should fight alone, m the dark, and with 
pistols : the candles were nut out, and the IngHilimtm, to 
make sure not to Mt anybody, fired up imimney, imd 
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bronglit dowa the Frenchinaii, They have no curiosity about 
foreigners, and answer any information you may volunteer ^ 
with “ Oh, Oh 1” until the mformant makes up his mind that^ 
they shall die in their ignorance, for any h^p he will offer. ^ " 
There are really no liio its to this co||<^(^t, though brighter men 
among them make pamliff efforts to be candid. 

The haMLQlJ ^ gjmns through all classes, framJiIlje..3 ;^3 ! 1' 
aud porfSjtte.augh.H'orasOTJf , m 
Oarlyle, MiU, and Sydney Snuth^, the 1^ of hTton. In f |i 
tEe*^uvestTreatise on political economy, in a "^^EIos^bLical 
essay, in hooks of science, one is surprised by the most inno-^ 
cent exhibition of unffinching nation^ty. In a tract on Com, 
a most amiable and accomplished gentleman writes thus : — 
Though Britain, according to Bishop Berkeley’s idea, were 
surrounded by a wall of brass ten thousand cubits in height, 
still she would as far excel the rest of the globe in riches, as 
she now does, both in this secondary quality, and in the more 
important ones of freedom, virtue, and science.”* 

Ilie EngliB k ^dMike the of society , n 

whilst yeT^mde, m^T education, and d5a^K8m*are|| 

doin^ what they can to create in England the same social 1 1 
condition. America is the paradise of the economists,* is the\r 
favourable exception invariably quoted to the rules of ruin; 
but when he speaks directly of the Americans, the islander 
forgets his philosophy, and remembers his disparaging anec- 
dotes. 

But this c hildish pa triotisin costs something, like all _nar- . 
rown^s. ,, TTETTinpSlrswi^f m§TiFrdot*bf |* 

They govern by their arts anffabSacy ; they are more | 
just than kind; and, whenever an abatement of their power is I 
felt, they have not conciliated the affection on which to rely, i 

Coarse local distinctions, as those of nation, province, or ^ 
town, are useful in the absence of real ones ; but we must not 
insist on these accidental lines. Individual traits are always 
triumphing over national ones. There is no fence in meta- 
physics discriminating Greek, or English, or Spanish science. 
.^Ssop and Montaigne, Cervantes and Saadi, are men of the \ , 
world ; and to wave our own flag at the dinner table or in the F 
Bnifersity, is to carry the boisterous dulness of a fire-club/ j 
into a polite circle. Mature and destiny are always on the 
watch for our follies, l^^ature trips us up when we strut ; and 
there are curious examples in history on this very point of 
national pride. 

George of Cappadocia, bom at Epiphania, in Cilicia, was a 
low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply the axmjk 
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with, bacon. A rogue and informer, lie got rich, ami wm 
forced to run from justice. He saved Iiis money, embraced 
Arianism, coUected a Hbrary, and got promoted by a faction 
to the episcopal throne of Alexandria, When Julmn came, 
A D 361 , Greorge was dragged to prison; the prison was biirit 
open by ’the mob, and George was lynchcKl, m he deserviHl 
I 4md this precious knave became, in good time, Saint 

d England, patron of chivalry, emblom of victory aha civuityr, 
S[fiK*Mde of the best blood of the modem world. 

Strange, that the solid truth-speaking Briton ghoulcl derive 
ffrom an impostor. Strange, that the New World should have 
I no better luck— that broad America must wear the nitme of a 
? thief. Amerigo Yespucci, the pickle-dealer at Seville, who went 
out, in 1499, a snbaJtemwith Hojeda, and whose highest naval 
rank was boatswain’s mate in an expedition that never sailed, 
managed in this lying world to supplant Oolumbui, and 
/ baptize ba.lf the earth with his own dishonest name. Thus 
/ " nob^„..Qan throw stop.es. are equally biwlly oj| 

f ; and' the pickle-dealer is an offset to the lalia 
6acon-s^er, 


X.— WEALTH. 

T HEEE is no country in which so absolute a homage is paid 
to wealth. In Ameiica, there is a tcmcdi of shame when 
a man exhibits the evidences of large property, is if, after all, 
it needed apology. But the Englishman has pure pnde in his 
wealth, and esteems it a final cei*tificate. A coarse logic rales 
throughout all English souls; — if you have meiit, can vou not 
show it by your good clothes, ana coach, and horaes ? How 
can a man be a gentleman without a pipe of winaF Hiijdoa 
says, “there is a fierce resolution to make every man live 
. according to the means he possesses.” There is a mixture of 
rdigion in it. They are under the Jewish law, and read with 
sonorous emphasis that their days shall be long in the land, 
they shall have sons and daughters, flocks and herds, wine and 
oil In exact proportion is the reproach of poverty. TJtey do 
not wish to he represented except by opulent men. An 
Englishman who has lost his fortune, is said to have died of a 
broken heart. The last term of insult is “ a beggar.” Ndison 
sabid, “ the want of fortune is a crime which I can never got 
over.” Sydney Smith said, “poverty is infamous in Inglimd.” 
^.And one of theii' recent writers speaks, in rdermm to m 
private and scholastic life, of, “ the grave moral deteriomMoBi 
which follows an empty exchequer.” Ton dbidl find tbii 
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wntimeBJ, if no: «o fmiikly put. jet (1<H^ply impileil in tlir 
ncwek and rotnnnces «>£ the preneut oenkitj. nwl 
tliese, but in bio|^^rii|)liy, and in the vniim of |>ttbli«; 
in the tone of t!u.! |irt*aching. and. iti the tabledalk. 

1 wii.R hitely turnini^ fO'iU’ WoocI'h Atketus iiial 

looking naturally for nnot.ber ntiuidard in a ehroiiick? «.*£ tlie 
soholarw of Oxford for two hundred >n*ara. But I fouiifl ilni 
two dingracert in t].mt» an in moat. Englinh beioki* are# flr«t» 
^sioyalty to Clmreh and Ht ate, and, nwoitd. to la? born |Mior* 
or to come to |K>verty. A nat'Uriil fruit. t>f KngliwnI in iJai 
brutal political economy. MalthuH fmdH ii«.» etiver^lnid at 
nature’^ table for ilu' labourerH non. In Hop. the nnijority in 
Parliament exprcHne*! It nelf by the language of Mr. Fuller iit 
the Ho'Vwe of (J(,uiunonH, “ if jon^do not- like the eouidry. daiiiii 
you, you can leave itf' When Sir H. ibuuilly proponed liin bill 
forbidding parinh <d!le4,*ra to hi ml chthlrmi appreiitteen iii a 
greater dwtanee iha-n forty mileH^frimi then* Peel 

opposed, and M'r. Wort ley Haiti, “ tliouglu in ijie liigher riwika, 
to oultimk^ family at!V‘etimm %vaa a good thing, *i was not ho 
among the lower tirdiU's. Bett.er iakt^ t-hein away frtun t-hom* 
who might deprave them. .Ami it was higldy injurious to 
trade to” 8to|:i tdmU,ng t.o manufimturerM# aw it must raisti the 
price of labour, and t.)f maiiufmd4ire<l gcHidwd' 

Tim respex.*t for i^n.tth of fiwds in England is tHpudhid only 
by the reM|met for weidth. It is at o.n.(*e the pride of art of the 
Saxon, lys lie ii a wealth- maker, and his passion for imlc!* 
pandenee. The EnglishnAan heUavea tha.t every miyt must 
taka eara of himself, and haw himself to thank, if he iUi w«'d 
mmd his condition. To pay their debts in their nntitmal point 
of honoxir. Prom the ik.eluK|uer and tlu* Ihmt Imlia Ibnrse ii.i 
ttia huckitePn shop, everything proH|.*t'rH, hef*a.UHe it %h Holveni. 
The Bntiih armies are Holv4mt, a.m'l pay for what, they lake, 
Tire Britlih empire is scdventj for, 'in spite of the hugii 
national debt, th,e xailuatit.ui mount h. .During the war fr*uii 
1780 to 1815 whilst tlit‘y complainetl that tliey were taxed 
within an inch of their liven, and, by dint<»f etmrmoiw tiixe-a# 
were subsidizing all the continent against, Framas the Jhigli^h 
were growing ricli every year fast-er than n.iiy neoph^ evtu* grew 
bafoip. It is tlieir maxim, that, the weight of taxtm nuwt bo 
calculated not by what, iw t.akini, Init by what in left, Hidveney 
is in the ideas yuul mecduiniHm of an .Fingliah.miiii. Thti 
Oryetal Palace is not (x}UHid«.‘red honeat until it pnyai— no 
matter lu>w much convenience, biatuiVi or eclat, it muwt be rndB 
supporting. They are cunt, enkal with slower steamers, iw long 
as they know that iwiftiu: luiats hme money. Tiny prwet*il 
log^.caily by the double uudhotl of iiji.b<.mr and tbrifk 
bousekold exhibiti an exact economy* md nothing of that 
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jincalculated headlong expmditnre wliicli fatnjlien iwe to 
America. If they cannot pay, they do iK>t huj ; tor they haft 
no presumption of better fortunes next yam ii« our paiple 
have,- and they say without shame, I cannot afford it. (gentle, 
men do not hesitate to ride in the second-dass cars, or in the 
second cabin. An economist, or a imm who can |vro|H»rtion \im 
means and his ambition, or bring the year ronml wit h cxiicmli-. 
ture which expresses his character, without cmharraHHing one 
day of his future, is already a master of life, and a frccmmiu 
Lord Burleigh writes to his son, “that one otiglil never in 
devote more than two-thirds of his income to the imilmry 
expenses of life, since the extraordinary will Im wrimn ti# 
absorb the other third.” 

The ambition to create value evokes every kind of aWlit j, 
government becomes a manufacturing eor|>orafion, and iwerj 
house a mill. The headlong bias to utility will let in* t.iliait lie 
in a napkin — ^if possible, will teach spiders tt> weiivi* «ilk 
stockings. An Englishman, while h(3 oats lunl drinlcB no more 
or not much more than another man, labours t liroe times m 
many hoiurs in the course of a year, aa any of her European ; 
or, his life as a workman is three lives. Ho wcjrks fuHt. ^ Every 
thing in England is at a quick pace. lmvi3 retnfonsHl 

their own productivity by the creation of tliat tuarvejloiti 
machinery which differences this age from any other age. 

Tis a curious chapter in modem history, the growth of the 
machine-shop. Six hundred years ago, llogr^r Bai?on ex|)laimKi 
the precession of the equinoxes, the conHctpient iietamsiiy of 
the reform of the calendar; measured the length of the yinir, 
invented gunpowder; and announced (i« if hKiking fmm hin 
lofty ed.1, over ffve centuries, into ours) “that mac h hum ewi 
be constructed to drive ships more rapidly than a wlii*le galley 
oi rowers cotild do; nor would tliey need any<4iing hut a pilot 
to steer them. Carriages also might foe con«tnu*t-cd hi move 
■with an incredible speed, without the aid of any iiiiinifiL 
Finally, it would* not be impossifole to make iniuddnea, which, 
by means of a suit of wings, should fly in the air in the manner 
of birds.” But the secret slept with Bacon, Thti nit liumlttHl 
years have not yet fulfilled Ms words. Two ecmturicM iig«*, 
the sawing of timber was done by hand; the ea.miig# 
wheels ran on wooden axles; the land wm tilled by wooden 
ploughs. And it was to Kttle purpose that they hiid pit-eonl, 
or that looms were improved, unless Watt and Bt^epheimon had 
Uught them to work force-pumps and power-loi*mH, hy uteam. 
The great strides were all tsien witMn the hwt hundriHl yeafH, 
Bofoert Fed, who died the otliw tliij, th# 
^odel En^rshman, very properly has, for a Irontkpfiw, ii 
diuwmg of the spinning-jenny, wMch wove the viefo of Ik 
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forttines. Hargreaves invented tiie spinning-jenny, and died 
m a workhouse. Ai’kwi'iglit improved ihe invention ; and the 
machine dispensed with the work of ninety-nine men : that is, 
one spinner cotdd do as much work as one hundred had done 
before. The loom was improved further. But the men would 
8 *>metimes strike for wages, and combine against the masters, 
and, about 1829-30, much fear was felt lest the trade would be 
drawn away by these interruptions, and the emigration of the 
spinners, to Belgium and the United States. Iron and steel are 
very obedient. Whether it were not possible to make a spin- 
ner that would not rebel, nor mutter, nor scowl, nor strike for 
wages, nor emigrate ? At the solicitation of the masters, after 
a mob and riot at Stalybridge, Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, 
undertook to create this peaceful fellow, instead of the quarrel- 
some fellow Grod had made. After a few trials, he succeeded, 
and, in 1830, procured a patent for his seH-acting mule; a 
creation, the delight of miU-owners, and “ destined,’’ they said,. 

to restore order among the industrious classes a machine 
requiring only a child’s hand to piece the broken yarns. As 
Arkwright had destroyed domestic spinning, so Roberts 
destroyed the factory spinner. The power of machinery in 
Great Britain, in mills, has been computed to be equal to 
600,000,000 men, one man being able by the aid of steam to do 
the work which required two himdred and fifty men to accom- 
plish fifty years ago. The production has been commensurate. 
England already had this laborious race, rich soil, water, wood, 
coal, iron, and favourable climate. Eight hundred years ago, 
commerce had made it rich, and it was recorded, “ England is 
the richest of all the northern nations.” The Noiman 
historians recite, that ^‘in 1067, William carried with him into 
Kormandy, from England, more gold and silver than had ever 
before been seen in Gaul.” But when, to this labour and trade, 
and these native resources, was added this goblin of steam, with 
his myriad arms, never tired, working night and day ever- 
lastingly, the amassing of property has run out of all figures. 
It makes the motor of the last ninety years. The steam-pipe 
has added to her population and wealth the equivalent of four 
or five Englands. Eorty thousand ships are entered in Lloyd’s 
Ests. The yield of wheat has gone on from 2,000,000 quarters 
in Ihe time of the Stuarts, to 13,000,000 in 1854. A thousand 
million of pounds sterling are said to compos the floating 
money of commerce. In 1848, Lord John RusseU stated that 
the people of this country ha!d laid out £300,000,000 of capital 
in railways, in the last, four years. But a better measm'e than 
these soundiug figures, is the estimate, that there is wealth 
enough in England to support the entire population in idleness 
for one year. 
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The wise, versatile, all-giving machineiy makes 
loads, locomDtives, telegraphs, Wliitworth divides a Imr to a 
millionth of an inch. Steam twines huge cannon into wreaths, 
as easily as it braids straw, and vies witli the voh*iinit*> forces 
which twisted the strata. It ctm clothe shingle irtonittaliw 
with ship-oaks, make sword-blades that will cut g^iti-hurri*k In 
two. In Egypt, it can plant forests, and hritig ridn after t Itrea 
thousand years. Already it is niddeiing the rutiloon, atni the 
next war will be fought in the air. But another inaelnne 
more potent in England than steam, is the Bank. It vnim an 
issue of hills, population is stimulated, and cit if risi*; it 
refuses loans, and emigration empties the country; trailti 
sinks ; revolutions break out ; Kings are dethrornyl. By th«Mii 
new agents onr social system is moulded. By dint of Hteuin 
and of money, war and commerce arc changf>d. Katifnis luive 
lost their old omnipotence; the patriotic tic do<?s jiot, hottL 
Nations are getting obsolete, we go and live wht‘r«! Wf* will. 
Steam has enabled men to choose what law they will live 
under. Money makes place for them. This tcl«*gra|>h in n 
limp-band that will hold the FcnriB-wol! <ff war. For now 
that a telegraph line runs through Frjmce and Etiro|H% fivun 
London, every message it transmits makes strongin* by one 
thread the band which war will have to cut. 

The introduction of these elements gives new re«onrfM:'« ti* 
existing proprietors. A sporting Buko may fan<»y tliat the 
state depends on the House of Lords, but the iuiginf»iu* 
that every stroke of the steam-piston gives value to the DukoV 
land, fills it with tenants ; doubles, quadruples, cumtttph's th«^ 
Dukek capital, and creates new measures and new ntHu^ssitics 
for the culture of his children. Of course, it draws the iu»hltity 
into the competition as stockholders in the mine, tiuf cimiil 
the railway, in the appUcation of stetim to agriculture, imtl 
sometimes into trade. But it also introdueeg large fdiwsw itito 
the same competition; the old energy of the Noi*se nu!e arnw 
itself with these mamficent powers; new men |>rovt> iwi 
wermatch for the land-owner, and the mill buys out the ciwtie, 
Scandinavian Thor, who once forged his bolts in my Hccla, 
and built galleys by lonely fiords, in England, has ad vi«if*t*il 
with the times, has shorn his beard, entat*s Parlianumt, fits 
down at a dpsk in the India House, and lends Miolinir to 
Birmingham for a steam-hammer. 

The creation of wealth in England in the Imt ninety jmm 
is a main fact in modem history. The weidth of London 
determines prices all over the globe. All thinp precknw, or 
useful, or amusing, or intoxicating, are suokiMl into thii 
commerce and floated to London. &)me lug iiih priv ate for* 
tunes reaubj and some exceed a million id oolWtt a yeiir, A 
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tmmhed tlior.iiand mlaaet adorn th% kland. All tlijii ea« f*ml 
th6 setwoR and pasHioiw, all that c^an miccotir th« or iiriii 

thci liimila of iho iatolHnotit middlo who timer apare lii 

whiifc tliej buy for t-hoir tiwn, ot.aiHinJtpiioiit all lltiifc oan aid 
ioionoOi g'raiifj tiiMt-o, or noot-hi? c‘omfort, in in 
WliateTor in I'leelli.int and in oivih of 

mim imdiiioid.uro^ in fraud a.in» ^irdian or gr^aitidn; llm 
Englinli nohlr^ Hoa. and land to him» and to < 3 o|iy at Iiotiii*, 

Tin3 tiy 4 to and aoirtico of thirty ]H»arofnl gonoratioiii ; ill# 

f ardona whioh Ev<'‘l.yn |dant«.Hl; fho li*inpl«»w and |il«witrii» 
ouHoa whitdi Ini^o ♦hn'ioa ari«i (.jhrinti»phor Wron hntll? tlwl 
wood thrd. (.'HHlMnw oarvod ; tho tanfi^ of fnroiy^n and dontentlu 
aHlats, BhouHiuno, Fojh% lirown, l^ondMti, l*4ixton» iiri* in ibti 
mat litiotioin atnl ilio iion'ditary |nnn<d|do honpa «m iho i»wni*r 
of to«day tho honolit of ai^on of ownora» 'rin’oroHoni laniHownorn 
are to tlio full a« nhaoluio iia any of their fathers, in ehooHinn 
and imunu’in^ whai they like. TluHn'inuhtri lunl «|ilendrnir» 
the hreitdth. of lake a-inl niountsitn, ttllaj^o. |iaat.nm and |>ark, 
iutnptuotw cantlo iwnl modern villa — ail otmaiat with ja»rf rot 
order. They have no rovadntirnm ; no horaio^iiarda fiirtiiiinif 
to tlm orown; no Pariaiati poimardm and liarrioiMloa ; no niohs 
hnt droway liahitfnht dally tlroawolinneri, luid iiliii laai 
bai:*r, ainl gin, and «kH*p. 

Witli thl« power of c^rmiitm, tnid tlnn pa^ion for indc»ptti<* 
dotnio, property him remdied an idofil jm^rfiHitlon. It i« fiilt atlfl 
trcmtcKihm tlui natiiinal u^ho law» um fnmml to 

give property the necnrewt pcmaiblo bimiw, and the provkioim to 
hick and traimmit it have c»i:i»roiiaHl the ounnjnp^at hoad« In a 
ptotoiion whhdi ntw'or adnuti a fool. The riglita of property 
nothing but Mony iwid troaH<>tMain override. The houHo i« ii 
eastlo whi<;h the King ( 3 annot enter. 'Phe Bank in a ntrong 
box to whiehthe King ban no kiw. Whatever auriy nwiadneai 
poHHesaion c*an giv<3, i« ta«i4Hl in Kngland t4> the drega. VeHt.wl 
righta are awful thingn, and almolute pcmneHiiitm glvyg thi 
snialleHt fr<^diolder identity of intereHt with the Duke. High 
stone fences and patlltasked ganlen gate’s atintnutee the iibao* 
Into will of tlio owner t#o bo alone. Every whim of eiaggerated 
Ogotiam in put itito stone and iron, intti silvi^r and gold, with 
ooidly di^Iilwu’ation and detalL 

An Englishman liears that tho Queen Dowagt'r wlnhes tci 
establiHh ntnue. churn to put her park paling a rod forwiunl into 
his grounds, so as to get a <*4«udiway, and save her a mile to 
the av<*nu<3. InHtantly lie triumforms his paling into shme- 
masonry, solid as the walla ot CJutna, and all Murop# enuinot 
prevail on him to sell or compound forfuit inohof thelmul. They 
aclight in a frmk as the proof of their sovereign Inadiottn ^ 
Edward Boynton, at Bvie' Fark» ar. (jadtitht^i, on a fn.*0ipiot 
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of iiLComparable prospect, built a lumse like ft long bam, 
wbicb bad not a window on tbe prospect side, Strnwlicn^ 
Hill of Horace Walpole, Fonthilf Abbey of Mr. Bf‘<*kfori 
were freaks ; and Newstead Abbey became one in tbe bands of 
Lord Byron, 

But tbe proudest result of this creation bas been tbe ifreat 
and refined forces it bas put at tbe disposal of tlie private 
citizen. In tbe social world, an Englisbrtum to-day baa the 
best lot. He is a King in a pkin coat. He goes with tbe 
most powerful protection, keeps tbe beet companr, is armed 
by tbe best education, is seconded by wealtb ; and bis English 
name and accidents are like a flourisb of tnimpetH mmmuwing 
bim. Tbis, witb bis quiet style of manners, givm iiitn the 
power of a Sovereign, without tbe moonveniences wbicb hcdong 
to that rank. I much prefer tbe condition of an Englkh 

f entleman of tbe better class, to that of any potentate in 
lurope — ^wbetber for travel, or ’for opportunity of mumity, or 
for access to means of science or study, or for mere eomfort 
and easy bealtby relation to people at borne. 

Such as we have seen is tbe wealtb of England, a mighty 
mass, and made good in whatever details we care to cncplore, 
Tbe cause and spring of it is tbe wealtb of temperament in 
tbe people. Tbe wonder of Britain is this phmteous nature. 
Her worthies are ever surrounded by as good men iw them- 
selves ; each is a captain a hundred strong, and that wealth of 
men is represented again in tbe faculty of each indiviilvud-- 
that be bas waste strength, power to spare. The English are 
so rich, and seem to have established a tap-root in the Itoweln 
of tbe planet, because they are constitutionally fertile and 
cxeativb. 


But a man must keep an eye on bis servants, if he would 
not have them rule him. Man is a shrewd inventor, ami is 
ever taking tbe bint of a new macbme from bis own structure, 
adapting some secret of bis own anatomy in iron, wood, and 
leatbsr, to some required function in the work of the wtvrlti 
But it is found that tbe machine unmans tbe nwr* What he 
gains in making cloth, be loses in general power. There 
^ould be temperance in making cloth, as weu as in mtlag. 
A man should not be a silk- worm; nor a nation a tmit of 
cat^illars. Tbe robust rural Saxon degenerates in the ifflk 
to the Leicester stockinger, to tbe imbecile Mancbeater spinner 
— far oa the way to be spiders and aeedles. The iacoBsimt 
repetition oi tbe same band- work dwarfs tbe man, robi him of 
his strength, wit, and versatility, to make a pin-polisher, a 
buckle-make^ or any other specialty j and preseatlj, in m. 
etoge of industry, whole towns are saeriftca like wt-MUi. 
when the lasbion of shoe-strings supersedes Meklw, wliM 
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^>tton takes ike plmxj of linen, or railways of tnnif.nki's, or 
wlieu commons am inclogetl hy landlords. Then is 

aclmottished^of the miseJilef of t 'he <li\d»lon of lalKOtr. iind tlnit 
the I'lest |)olitieal economy is care and tnilfcure of tmm j fV»r. in 
th<3se crises^ ail am ruined c*xcept sin*h as ari3 prtUH^r indi- 
viduak. eanahle of tliotiji^ht, and of innv fdiot«»e and tJit* iip|di- 
0ati<ui of their talent to new labour. Then again eoriie in 'now 
ealaniitics. .England k nglm-st. at ttn* fliscloHure of her frattd 
in the adult«?ration <»f food, of dinigs, and of altnt>«t eVf*i*y 
fabric in her nnils and shops; flmUng that milk will not 
nourish, nor sugar «we<*ien, nor hreati sntisf^y, mir pepper Wfeii 
the tcmgtie, nor ghte stick. In true England all is faki? and 
forged. Tins too is the ri'aetion of tnaehinery, hni nf tin* 
larger niachinery of Cfmimen’e. ’I'isnof. I Huppone, want of 
probity, so nnu’h as the tyranny of t-rade, whhdi neecHsit^iiten a 
perpetual cruupetitiiui td unih’rmdling. and that again a iier- 
peiual deterioration of tluj fabric. ^ 

The nmohinery lias provinl, like the balloon, uniua«agi«abh\ 
and flif3S away with, the lu.u’onatit, St.eaun fnati tlu^ first, 
hissed^ and Hc3reained to want him; it was dn*afl.fnl with it# 
explosion, and cruslusl Iht^ cnglnrHu*. The iniMjhtinsi hini 
wrouglit and watcdugj, cstgiitei'ra and flri*i«eti wiiliruit innn'lief 
hiive l)een simrifked in learning to tan:if* imrl mikle the inonMier, 
But harder still It has pr<w«:Hl to resist fy,id rnlo the dra.gon 
Money, witip hk paper wings. Chancellors and Boiirik ot 
Trade, Pittf Feel, and iioblnson, and their Parliaintmta, and 
their whole ^enemtic.m, fplo|»ted falm^ prineiph?#, ami went U> 
their graces in the bent.sf that they W4»m enriching the country 
which they wore impoveriHldng. They ctmgratulatei.l omm 
other on rtiinous expiidicaiitH. ^ ft is rare? to hml a incridiaiit 
who knows why a crisis (ufcurs in f^ra-de, %vhy pnccv 4 rke or fidh 
or who knows tin? iniM^dnef of paper money. I ti the cniliinriatloii 
of national proHptnaty, iti thi3 aunejcatiou t»f countries; litilld- 
ing of ships, depots, towns; in the influx o! tons of gold, mul 
silver; amid tlu3 chiu!kle of chancel It-irs ami flnancierii, it wtti 
found that hrt^ad rosc^ to famnie prict*s, that the yi^omaii w nw 
f()rm,id t(> sell hk e(w and pig, Ids took, and hk ticre of l&tidi 
and the dreaxlful barometer ol the poor rates wiw touching tii# 
l^int <»f ruiti. Tlie po<,)r-rato was Hucking ,in the iolvial 
forcing an exodus of farmers lyul itiechwiicg. 
What befalk from the violraice of llnanchd cri««, 
m the violeiKMi of artiicial h,3gitiliition. 

Such wealth ha# Bnglimd ewer new, btniateonit 

augmenting. But %m qiitition rnciiri, dim »ht tekt the 3 
neyond, tmmelj, to the wise in rinw of thdinprtm^ w«ief 
of nations P "W # ^tijnate the wtsdom. hy iNee.i,ng 
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T he feudal character of the English state, now that it is 
getting obsolete, glares a little, m contrast with the (loit|0 « 
cratic tendencies. The inequality of power and property shocks 
republican nerves. Palaces, halls, villas, walled parks, all over 
England, rival the ^lehdour of royal seats. Many of the halkp 
like Haddon, or ETedleston, are beautiful desolations. The 
proprietor never saw them, or never lived in them. Primo- 
geniture built these sumptuous piles, and, I suppose, it is the 
sentiment of every traveller, as it was mine, ^Twas well to 
come ere these were gone. PnmfDgemture is a cardinal rule d 


what they did with their • surplus capital. And, m view of 
these injuries, some compensation has been atttmipifnl io 
England. A part of the money earned returns to the brain tti 
buy schools, libraries, bishops, astronoinerB, cheiiuste, and 
• ai4sts with ; and a paii to repair the wrongs of this inteiu- 
pei-ate weaving, by hospitals, sarings-banks, Mechatiies’ Insti- 
tutes, public grounds, and other charities and anienities. But 
the antidotes are frightfully inadequate, and the evil reipnri‘ii 
a deeper cure, which time and a simpler social organization 
must supply. At present, she does not rule her wealtlu Blie 
is simply a good England, but no divinity, or wise and in- 
structed soul. She, too, is in the stream of fate, one victim 
more in a common catastrophe. 

But being in the fault, she has the misfortune of greatficsB 
to be held as the chief offender. England must ]m Iield 
resppnsible for the despotism of expense. Her prosperity, tlie 
splendour which so much manhood and talent and perseveraticii 
has thrown upon vulgar aims, is the very argument of mate- 
rialism. Her success strengthens the hjmds of base wealth. 
Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, when mean 
gain has arrived at the conquest of letters aiid arts ; when 
English success has grown out of the very renunciation of 
principles, and the dedication to outsides? A civility of 
trifles, of money and expense, an erudition of senBation taki» 
place, and the putting as many impediments as we can lahween 
man and his objects. Hardly the bravest among them 
have the manliness to resist it successfully. Hence, it has 
come that not the aims of a manly life, but the means of 
meeting a certain ponderous expense, is that which is to be 
considered by a youth in England, emerging from his minority. 
A large family is reckoned a misfortune. And it is a consolation 
in the death of the young, that a source of expense is closed. 
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iipili* of" hrnicini fiiitii* Kioloti ohariorH, an4 this ^doviiHiafaiii 
»riofy hj Ifto protligiioy f»f ilu* mitrt, wo take mtim an wo nmcl 
fcir tlio loyal Mii|^lfi.nu»ad iCini^ Cliarlon'a “ retuni Ills right/' 
wtlli hirt kiaoving what u hoiirtton trlflor li© and 

wliiii II rrowof (hMi4nr«iilioii rolihora thoy an.'. Th« poople of 
Kti‘ 4 hiii«i know iw tina'li. Bui Hn* fair idtm of aMottlud 
ftioiit rottiUTt iug itw’lf wit h luTnhlio iiauion, with I ho writ,! on and 
oral lii4or? of Ruropo, aiah at- hwi. with tho Ih'hrow ri'Iigion^ 
liiifl I hr oliiiwi traditions *4 iho world, wiw ti>o ploaainga viairm 
to ho f4|iatffn*od hj a fow oflVufdvo rraliik‘«» and ilia politioH of 
ttlitMaiia-kfW and iawtrriiaui|.p*rH. Tho ho|i©« of t-lu* coiiimonyra 
takn I hr iiainn dirr«»tion with thn inimsHt of ilm pairioiatti. 
FiVi'ry tttitfi wdio lav.inui’H riidi hity« land, and do©a what ho eiuitiO 
fort ify t Itn iirddlit-j* iido wld<di ho hopi^w to ri«o, The Anglicim 
rh'iaty ari' id«*ntirted with t.hi* iiriHlorriiej. ^TiiiiU and law hiwa 
nnidi' llte jiuning iwid ttaadding perfaid. in ovnrj part. The 
i’athrifrahi, the tl'niver«itie«, itn^ nafionitl niuab, tha populiyf 
rotuati**o 4 , eo«i4pi,fi:i to uphold the lionddrj, whit.dt tlus ourrent 
|ioliti<‘H of the tiaj are napping. The iaat4i of thn PiM/udn la 
iSfUworvHtivo, !l*hej are j>roud of the ©aailoH, mta of this 
langtiiigi* and ijinlKil ol tdnvalry. Bven (.-ho word lord In iho 
iwekii^st atylo that in u«i.h1 in any langnago U> doaignato a 
pairicsiaii. The itiporior wiuoaticm anti mannnra of the iiobliw 
«»iaunnn'nd theta ilte ertunt^y. 

This N”orwc'giim piraB) got what ho eouhl, and hold d for his 
idclest mm. The iNoraian iiohlo* who was the .Morwegiati |.drato 
laipth/a'd, did likowine. Thoro was t.htM adviuit=nge of westom 
over ofii*nt4d ncdulity, that this wan riHsmitetl from hidow. 
BttgHsh history is imst4M*riasy wiBi tlio dotirs open. Who has 
oonmgo iiial fiwsfilty, lot hiia ih.uiio in. ^ Of ooursii, the ittritis ol 
laiiiiiHHioii to this idub im:i hanl attd high. The sellkhitoMS ^ol 
the iioldoii oomoM In aid ctf the ltit.i,»risHt of this naiioti to ret|turo 
iigitid an*rii idraoy and war gave phmo k» triwie, politios, imcl 
liters I the war*k>rd to the law-hifii; luul the lawdord to the 
morehaat imd t\m tniil-ownor j but the privilege wtij kept, whilit 
the miMtni ol olitidning it worn ohangod. 

Tha Icaindatbiti eg thaiai faniiUos Ho dcsip In Horwogiim 
exploits b| s©ife» fMtd Baxon sturdiness ot4 land. All nobility 
in its bisgiimmgs waa sotntslHHiy's natumi sniarloiity. Tli.n, 
ftldngi thoio Ingllih haw ilotio wore not don# withont pt^rfl of 
life, nor without wlidom and oonduofcj and tht iwt lmnd«»rtt 
may be pimiime4 imt of'ton dkiUbnged ibrw th^? right u 
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fcbeir li.mours, or yield them to better men. He that will ^ 
a head, let him he a bridge,” said the Welsh chief Benegriilrun, 
when he canied all his men over the river on his back. ** He 
shall have the book,” said the mother of Alfred, “ who can nnid 
it and Alfred won it by that title : and I make no don)>t that 
feudal tenure was no sinecure, but baron, kniglit, and tfuiant, 
often had their memories refreshed, in regard to the 8ervi<a» by 
which they held their lands. The De Y eres, Bohuns, M !<>w!>raYS, 
and Plantagenets were not addicted to contemplation. The 
middle age adoimed itself with proofs of manhood and devotion. 
Of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the Emperm* told 
Hemry Y. that no Christian king had such another knight for 
wisdom, nurture, and manhood, and caused him to be named, 
‘‘Father of ourtesie.” “Our suooesa in France,” says the 
historian, “ lived and died with him.’^ 

The war-lord earned his honours, and no donation of land 
was large, as long as it brought the du^ of protecting it, hour 
by hour, against a terrible enemy. In France and in Slngland, 
the nobles were, down to a late day, bom and bred to war : and 
the duel, which in peace still held them to the risks of war, 
diminished the envy that, in trading and studious nations, 
would else have pried into their title. They were looked on m 
men who played high for a great stake. 

Great estates are not sinecures, if they* are to be kept grmt. 
A creative economy is tbe fuel of magnificence. In the iiune 
line of Warwick, the successor next but one to Beauobamp was 
the stout earl of Henry YI. and Edward lY. Few estecaned 
themselves in the mode, whose head was not adorned with the 
black ragged staff, his badge. At his house in London, six 
oxen were daily eaten at a breakfast ; and every tavern waa 
full of his meat j and who had any acquaintance in his famdy, 
should have as much boiled and roast as he could caiTj on a 
lo]^ dagger. • 

The new age brings new qualities into request, the virtues ot 
pirates gave way to those oi planters, merchants, senatora, and 
scholars. Comity, social talent, and fine manners, no doubt, 
have had their part also. I have met somewhere with a hi»- 
toriette, which, whether more or less true in its partioulars, 
carries a general truth. “ How came the Duke of Bedfordfby 
his great landed estates P Bus ancestor having travellcal on 
the continent, a lively, pleasant man, became tne companion 
^ a foreign prince wrecked on the Dorsetshire coast, where Mr. 
BnsseU lived. The prince recommended him to Henry Till* 
who, liking his company, gave him a large share of the plunt 
dered church lands.” ^ 


• Fuller’s Worthies, II, p, 47S, 



Tilt* preten;* i« tliat tlie noble of ntibimken (lencent from 
tbe Normon, and lias never worked for eight hmidred yearn 
Blit till! fact 18 othin^wine. Where is Botiuti? where ih 
V ere P The lawyi‘r, the f annii'r, the silkmereer lies perdu iindiir 
the eoroiiet, and winks to the ntiti(|uary to nothing; 
eipceially skilful lawytu's, nobody's sons, who did sotne piee® 
of work at a nlee nioniiuit for govermueiit, and were rewfirdetl 
with ermine. 

Tin* national t antes of tin* English do not leatl them to the 
life of flit* c'onrtier, luit. to Hmiure the lainifort atnliiKlepinidenee 
of their homes. Idn* aristoirraey are marked hy tinnr predi- 
lection for country life. Tlu'y are called the county familiiw. 
They havi* often no n'sidmn’i^ in Londniu and <mly go thitln!i 
a slmri tiim\ during tin* Hcnsoiu to sei* the n|>era. ; hut tliey 
eoneentratc the love ami labour of many gi*neratit»ns on the 
Imilding, planting, and deeoration of their homesteads. Borne 
of them art! too old a, ml too proud to wu*ar titles* or, as Hlnundan 
mid of (Juke, ‘‘disdain to hide their heml in a coronet am® 
Home curious m^mnrdeH are cited to show the sinbllity 
English families. Idieir proverb is, tliar. fifty miles ft*or4 
London, a family will last a htmflri*d years; at a humlret 
miles, two hundred years; and so on ; but I dould, that steam. 
Hie emnny of time, as well as of «piun% will disturb thi*«e 
ancient ruhm. Bir Henry Wotton says of the first Dnki*^ of 
Bncktnghiim, He was born at Brookeby in Lcdeestei^shlre, 
where his ancestow had chiefly ecmtintU!cl ahotit t hi! spaciMif 
four humlred years, rather without obseurity, than %vith any 
great lustre.’^* Wraxall says, that, in 17H!, Lord Burre;v\ 
afterwimls Duke of Norfolk, told him, that when thi* year 17 h:I 
ihmild arrive, he meant to give a grand festival to all ilie 
di!ieendants of the body of Joiiki'y of Norfolk, to mark the day 
when thi! dukeilom whould have rmnained three hundred yearn 
in their house, Hinee its cri*at ion hy Eichard lU. E*|iyH tells 
tis, In writing of an Earl Oxford in Ukitk that the honour had 
now remained in that name and blood six humlreil years. 

This long ihwent of families and this eleaving t hrough npm 
to the same spot of ground <!aptivaH*s the imaginatiom It tiaa 
too a conneeium with the naini'S of t-he towns and districts of 
tl» country. 

The names are excidlent,— an atmosphere of legemiitrj 
melody spread over the land. Older than all epies and lili* 
tones, whic.h elothe a nat iim, tills wndershirt sits elogo to Hio 
body. What history^ too, and wnafc stores of prlmitiv# and 
navage obnarvaiion it infolds I Oiuaibridge is the hrldge of the 
Cam ; ShoMdd tike leld of the riv«sr Bhmd t Liiteoitr r me m$im 
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or camp of tie Lear or Leir (now Soar) ; Boclulale, of t!i€ 
Rocb ; Exeter or Excester, the castra of the Ex ; Exmctith, 
Dartmouth, Sidmouth, Tei^mouth, the months of the Ex, Dart, 
Sid, and Teign rivers. 'W^tham is strong town ; Badcjliffe is 
red cliff,- and so on: — a sincerity and use in naming veiy 
striking to an American, whose country is whitewaHlied ail 
over hy unmeaning names, the cast-off clothes of the eountiy 
from which its emigrants came; or named at a pincli from a 
psalm- tune. But the English are those “barbarians” of 
JambHchua, who “are stable in their manners, and firmly 
continue to employ the same words, which also are dciir to the 
gods.” 

’Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew their narnes 
from playbooks. The English lords do not call their landi 
after their own names, but call themselves after their lands ; 
as if the man represented the country that bred him ; and 
they rightly wear the token of the glebe that gave them 
birth ; suggesting that the tie is not cut, but that tliore in 
London,— the crags of Argyle, the kail of Cornwall, the downs 
of Devon, the iron of Wales, the clays of Stafford, are neither 
forgetting nor forgotten, hut know the man who was l>oni by 
them., and who, like the long line of his fathers, luis carried 
that crag, that shore, dale, fen, or woodhmd, in bis blood and 
manners. It has, too, the advantage of suggestiuj,^ rej-inori- 
sibleness. A susceptible man could not wear a narni* winch 
represented in a strict sense a city or a county of Euglaiid, 
without hearing in it a challenge to duty and hoiiottr. 

The predilection of the patricians for residence in the 
country, combined with the degree of liberty possesged by tlio 
peasant, makes the safety of the English hall Mirabcmu wrote 
.pro^etically from England, in 1784, “ If revolution break out 
m France, I tremble for the aristocracy : their cliateatis will 
be reduced to ashes, and their blood spilt in toirente. The 
Englrih tenant would defend his lord to the last extremit? ” 
^e English go to their estates for grandeur. The Fretui 
live ^ court, and exile themselves to their estates for economy 
As they do not mean to Hve with their tenants, they do not 
conciliate them, but wring from them the last sous. Evelyn 
writes from Blois, m 1644, “The wolves are here in mmh 
numbers, that they often come and tfike children out of llte 

tSto 

wealth amassed hj aneionfc families, 
p^oa in Pioeodilly, Burlingtea 
House, Deronslure Hous^ Lansdowno House in Berkolev 

stiU 'Withstand in all their amplitude the mcroacluaent ot 
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streets. Tlic Taike of Bedford includos or included a niile 
square in tlie heart of London, wliere the British Museum, 
oaice Montague House, now stands, and the land oeeupitHl hy 
Woburn Square, Bedford Scpiare, liussell Squar<‘. The Mar- 
quis of Westminster built within a few yefirs the serios of 
squares called Belgravia. St.alford House is the noblest pulae<f 
in London. N’ortliumberland House liolds its phuui by Ciuiring 
Cross. Chesterfield House rema,inH in Audloy Street. Sion 
House and Holland House an^ in the Hubur])H. But most of 
the historical houses are ma,sk(‘d or lost iu the modern uses to 
which trade or charity lias converted tliom. A multitude of 
town palaces contain incstimaJdc galU‘ri<'H of art. 

In tlie country, the siy;eof private ostates is more impreKBive. 

From Barnard Castle I rode on the highway tw(udy-ihree 
miles from High Foi’cc, a fall of the ’I'ees, towards Darlington, 
past Baby Castle, through the estate of the Duke of ( jlevciaud. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane rides out of his lioime a hundred 
miles in a straiglit line to the sea., on his own )>roperiy. 

The Buko of Suthcrhind owns the county of Butiuu’land, 
stretching a.cross Scotland from sea i-o sea.. The Dukci of 
Devonshire, hesides his otli(‘v (istates, owns fhtOOO ueres in tho 
county of Dei'by. Tlie Duke of liiclimond lum 40,000 at'nm at 
Goodwood, and 000,000 at G ordonCast.le. The Duke of Norfolk's 
park in Sussex: is fifteen miles in circuit. An agriculturist 
tiought lately the island of Lewes, in Hebridt's, containing 
500,000 a-cres. The posseBsioMH of the Ea.rl of Lonsdale gave 
him eight seats in Parliament. This is t he H(‘ptarchy again : 
and bc'fore the lieforru of 1.S02, one hundri'd and liffy-four 
persons sent iliree Imndred a.nd seven meiuliers to Parliament. 

The borough-mongerH governed Eughuid. 

These large domains a.r<i growing largin*. ^'hc grt*at (‘HtntcH 
are absorbing the small. freehohlH. In 17S0, tlu* soil of Eng- 
land was owiuhI by 250,000 eorporatitms a, ml propritd.ors ; and, 
in 1822, by 52,000. These broad estati's find room iu this 
narrow island. All ovm* England, Hi'aftmHMl at short int.ervids 
among slup-yards, millH, mim^H, and hirges, the puradiwc.s 
of the nobhiH, when) the livelong ri'pose and ri'fineinent are 
heightened by the contract wit.li the roar of industry and 
ne^‘Hsity, out of which you have stepped aside. 

I was surprised to olism’ve the v«u‘y small attendance imiudly j 

in the House of Lords. Out (d’ 575 piun’s, <m ordinary clays, i 

only twenty or tlurty. Whert; are they P I uskiHl. ** At home . 

on their estates, devomaHl by mnui, or in the Alps, or tip the < 

Ehiiic, in the Mar:^ Mountains, or in Egyptt or in India, or. y j 

the Gliauts.^^ But, with such interests at, stake, how can thei»e 
men afford to neglect them F 0,’* replied my fri«n,d, ** why 
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BWatLw work for tlicmselves, when every man In hm^iun.l 
works for them, and will suffer before they come to Imrm r 
The hardest radical instantly uncovers, and chuiw'S us tunc 
to a lord. It was remarked, on the 10th April, Ihtis (flu, day 
of the Chartist demonstration), that the ni.ner ehrsHcs wi're, 
for the first time, actively iuterestmff theitwclvcH in iln-ir own 
defence, and men of rank were sworn spwial consta bh-s, \vith 
the rest “Besides, why need they sit out the (lebaio.-' llan 

not the bake of Wellington, at tliis moment, ilieir prosies - 

tlie proxies of fifty peers in liis pocket, to vote tor t in* in, it t hero 

be an emergency ?” « ,1 n e 

It is however time, that the existence ot the House of 
Peers as a branch of the govemmout entitlcH f hem t.i fill half 
the Cabinet; and their weight of properfjr and slafion giv<! 
them a virtual nomination of the oth<*i’ luill ; wliilnti liaAO 
their share in the subordinate ofiices, as a schotvl of t rainiivu^ 
This monopoly of political poAver has given them thinr int rilfc- 
tual and sociaJ eminence in Europe. A f< 3 W law lords and a. few 
political lords take the brunt of public l>UHiucHa, In tln^ a vmy, 
the nohility fill a largo part of the high commisHions, and give 
to these a tone of expense and sploudoiir, and also (»f rxtdn- 
siveness. They have borne ilieir full share c»f (hiiy and 
danger in this service, • and there arc few noble fainilif.s whieh 
have not paid in some of their memhm's, the (hdd. of life or 
limb, in the sacrifices of the liiisaian Avar. For the. r«3Mt, the 
nobility have the lead in matters of state, and of ex|H*nHe3; in 
questions of taste, in social usages, in convivial and d«nueHt k 
hospitalities. In general, all that is recpiired of them is t u idt 
•securely, to preside at public meetings, to countenauee (‘havitieH, 
and to give the example of that decorum so dear to the liriilah 


heart. 

If one asks, in the critical spirit of the day, Avhat H(*rviee 
this class have rendered? — ^uses appear, or tin would have 
perished long ago. Some of these are easily emnuenttffl, 
others more subtle make a part of unconHcioiiH hisiorv. ddonr 
institution is one step in the progress of society. h\»r a rucc 
yields a nobility in some form, however we name the lords, im 
surely as it yields women. 

The English nobles are high-spirited, active, educated ||mu, 
born to wealth and power, who have run through every 
country, and kept in every country the best company, haw 
seen every secret of art and n^ature, and, when men of any 
ability or ambition, have been consulted in the comluet of 
every important action. You cannot wield great agencies 
without lending yonrseH to them, and, when it ha|>peni t hat 
the spirit of the Eari meets his rank and duties, avc luive tW 
best examples of behaviour. Power of any kind readilj^ 
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appears in tlie manners; and beneficent power, le talent de 
him faire, gives a majesty whicli cannot be concealed or 
resisted. 

These people seem to gain as mncb as they lose by tlieir 
position. They survey society, as from the top of St. PauFs, 
and, if they never hear plain truth from men, they see the 
best of everything, in every kind, and they see things so 
grouped and amassed as to infer easily the sum and genius, 
instead of tedious pai-ticularities. Their good behaviour 
deserves all its fame, and they have that simplicity, and that 
air of repose, which are the finest ornament of greatness. 

The upper classes have only birth, say the people here^ and 
not thoughts. Yes, but they have manners; and, ’tis won- 
derful, how much talent runs into manners — ^nowhere and 
never so much as in England. They have the sense of superi- 
ority, the absence of all the ambitious effort which disgusts in 
the aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought and feeling, and 
the power to command, among their other luxuries, the i^re- 
senee of the most accomplished men in their festive meetings. 

Loyalty is in the English a sub-religion. They wear the 
laws as ornaments, and walk by their faith in their painted 
May-Pair, as if among the forms of gods. The economist of 
1855 who asks, of what use are the lords? may learn of 
Franklin to ask, of what use is a baby ? They have been a 
social church proper to inspire sentiments mutually honouring 
the lover and the loved. Politeness is the ritual of society, as 
prayers are of the church ; a school of manners, and a gentle 
blessing to the age in which it grew. ^Tis a romance adorning 
English life with a larger horizon ; a midway heaven, fulfilling 
to their sense their fairy tales and poetry. This, just as far as 
the breeding of the nobleman really made him brave, hand- 
some, accomplished, and great-hearted. 

On general grounds, whatever tends to form manners, or to 
finish men, has a great value. Every one who has tasted the 
delight of friendslnp, will respect every social guard which our 
manners can establish, tending to secure from the intrusion of 
frivolous and distasteful people. The jealousy of every class 
to guard itself, is a testimony to the reality they have found in 
Iffe.^ When a man once knows that he has done justice to. 
himself, let him dismiss all terrors of aristocracy as supersti- 
tions, so far as he is concerned. He who keeps the door of a 
mine, whether of cobalt, or mercury, or nickel, or plumbago, 
securely knows that the world cannot do without him. Eveiy- 
body who is real is open and ready for that which is also real. 

Besides, these are they who make England that strongbox 
and museum it is; who gather and protect works of art* 
dragged from amidst burning cities and revolutionary coun- 
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tries, and brought hither out of all the world. T loch with 
respect at houses six, seven, eight hundi-ed, or, like Warwick 
Castle, nine hundred years old. I pardoned high park-fences, 
when I saw, that, besides does and pheasants, these have 
presented Arundel marbles, Towneley galleries, Howard and 
Spenserian libraries, Warwick and Portland vases, Saxon 
manuscripts, monastic ai’chitectures, millennial trees, and 
breeds of cattle elsewhere extinct. In these manors, after the 
frenzy of war and destruction subsides a little, the antiquary 
finds the frailest Homan jar, or cinimhling Egyptian mummy- 
case, without so much as a new layer of dust, keeping the 
seri^ of histoiy unbroken, and waiting for its interpreter, 
who is sure to arrive. These lords are the treasurers and 
librarians of mankind, engaged by their pride and wealth to 
this function. 

Yet there were other works for British Dukes to do. George 
Loudon, Quintinye, Evelyn, had taught them to make gardens. 
Arthur Young, B^ewell, and Mechi, have made them agi-icul- 
tui^ Scotland was a camp until the day of Oulloden. The 
Dukes of Athol, Sutherland, Buccleuch, and the Marquis of 
Breadaibane,have introduced the rape- culture, the sheep-farm, 
wheat, drainage, the plantation of forests, the artificial re- 
plenisbment oi lakes and ponds with fish, the renting of game- 
preserves. Against the cry of the old tenantry, and the 
sympathetic cry of the English press, they have rooted out 
and planted anew, and now six millions of people live, and Hve 
hette on the same land that fed three millions. 

The English barons, in every period, have been brave and 
great, after the estimate and opinion of their times. The 
grand old halls scattered up and down in England, are dumb 
vouchers to the state and broad hospitality of their ancient 
lords. ^ Shak^peare's portraits of good Duke Humphrey, of 
Warwick, of Horthumberlan(^ of Tsdhot, were dra^vn in strict 
coimonance with the traditions. A sketch of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, from the pen of Queen Elizabeth’s Archbishop 
Parker;* Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s autobiography; the 
tetters and e^ys of Sir Philip Sidney; the anecdotes pre- 
by the antiquaries Puller and Collins ; some glimpses at 
The intmors of noble hous^, which we owe to Pepys and 
Evelyn ; the details which Ben Jonson’s masques (performed 
at Kenilworth, Althorpe, Belvoir, and other noble houses) 
m^^orsogg^; down to Aubrey’s passages of the life of 
Hobh^ in the house of the Earl of Devon, are favourable 
pictures of a romantic style of manners. Penshurst stiU 
for us, and its Christmas revels, “ where logs not 

* JHbdin’s Literal ? Eeminiscfflaceg, vol. 1, xii. 
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“Comiis’’ waB written, and tlio company nobly bred ^viiieh 
performed it witli knowledi^o and sympathy. In the roll of 
nobles, ax'e fonnd poets, plnlosophcrB, cbeniists, astrononun'fi, 
also men of solid virtues and of lofty HcnitimentH ; oftt'ii they 
have been the friends and patrons of genius and learning, and 
especially of the lino arts; and at Ibis moment, alm<mt every 
great bouse lias its sumptuous pi<‘l.ure-g;db‘ry. 

Of course, tlicre is atiotber side to this gorgoous show. 
Every victory was tbe defeat of a. party <»nly 1 <‘hh worthy. 
Oastlos ax’e x>roud things, but ’tis safest to be out.sid<* of tlnuju 
War is a. foid game, and yet war is not the worst part *»f 
aristocratic history. In later iiin<»H, when the- baron, (‘dueated 
only for war, with his brains parnly/.ed by his sbunaeb, fotind 
himself idle at hoin(% be grew fat. a.nd wanton, and a H«*r!y 
brute. Graniniont, Pex)yH, and Ev(dyn, show the keinnds to 
which the King a.nd (U)urt went in <[u<‘Ht of ph*a,Hur(\ Prosti- 
tutes taken from tln^ theatres wem ma.do Duehesses, tladr 
bastards Dukes a.nd Earls. The yo\itig ui<*n sat uppennost , 
the old serious lords Wiirc! out of favour.’’^ T'he distjourse that 
the King’s companions had with him wa-s “ x>i)or and frotliy.*' 
Ko man who valued lus head miglit d<» what thtw^ p(»t-<*<mt- 
panions familiarly did with tha> King. In logieal He«pi(‘nee <»f 
uhese dignified revels, Delays cai\ tell the beggarly shifts to 
which the King was rcductMl, who eoutl not, find paper at Ids 
coixiicil table, and “no Imndkerchers ” in Ids wa.rdroIu\ “and 
but three hands to his 'mndc,” and the liuen-drap<’r and tlie 
stationer wen* out (d pocket, atal nvfuHing b/ trimt- him, and 
the baker will not bring liread any l<mg«'r. Meantime, tliit 
English Gliannel was HW<*pt, and London t hreatened by the 
Dutch fleet, niaiinetl t()(> by English sailors, wlio, having been 
cheated of their pay for yea.rs by f h<^ King, <‘nHHt<*d wlllt th^ 
enemy. 

The Selwyn com‘Hpondenee in tlu^ reign of <ba»rge III,, 
discloses a rottenness in thi; arisbM’raey, whicdi t hreaiemMlto 
decgmx)ose the Hiate. The syeophnney ami sale of votes jiml 
honour, for jdace and tith^ le.wduess, gaining, mnuggling, 
bribery, and cheating; the sneer at the eidldish Indiweretimi 
of quairelliug with ten thousand a year; the want of ideas; 
the splendoiu* of the tit les, and the apathy <d t nation, am 
instructive, and make the reader pause and explore tins firm 
bounds which confined these vices to a hiintlf uf of rich mmu 
In the reign of the Fourth tjeorge, things do not semn to havl! 
mended, and the rotten debaiumee let down frtun a window 
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by an inclined plane into his coach to take tne air, was a 
Bcandal to Europe which the ill fame of his Queen and of lua 
family did nothing to retrieve. 

Under the present reign, the periect clecontni of the Court 
IS thought to have put a check on the gross vices of the 
aristocracy; yet gaming, racing, diinldiig, and mmtremeH, 
bring them down, and the democrat can still gather seaiulals, 
if he^will. Dismal anecdotes abound, verifying the gossip of 
the last generation of Dukes served by hailifls, with all their 
plate in pawn ; of great lords living by the sliowing of their 
houses; and of an old man wheeled in his chair frotu room to 
room, whilst his chambers are exhibited to the visitor for 
money; of ruined Dukes and Earls living in exile for (le))t. 
The liistoric names of the Buckinghanis, BeauCorts, Marl- 
boroughs, and Hertfords, have gained *no now lustre, and now 
and then darker scandals break out, ominous as tin* new 
chapters added under the Orleans dynasty to the “ (jeuwes 
Celebres ” in France. Even peers, who arc men of worth and 
pubho spirit, are overtaken and cmban*asse(l by their vast 
.expense. The respectable Duke of Devonshire, willing to lx? 
the Mascenas and LncuUus of his island, is reported to have 
said, that he cannot live at Chatsworth but one month in the 
year. Their many houses eat them up. Tln^y cannot sell 
them, because they are entailed. They will not let tlunn, for 
pride’s sake, but keep them empty, idrcxl, and tiu) groundH 
mown and dressed, at a cost of four or five thousand pounds a 
year. The sppding is for a gi’eat part in servants, in many 
houses exceeding a hundred. 

Most of them are only chargeable with idleness, which, 
because it squanders such vast power of benefit, has tlm 
mischief of crime. “They might be little ProvidenccH on 
earth,” said my friend, “and they are, for the most part, 
jockeys and fops.” Campbell says, “ acquaintjince with th<^ 
nobility, I could never keep up. It requires a life of idleness, 
dressing, and attendance on their pmdies.” I suppose, too, 
that a feeling of self-respect is diivmg cultivated im?n out of 
this society, as if the noble were slow to receive the lesRons of 
the times, and had not learned to disguise his pride of placr'. 
A man of wit, who is also one of the celebrities of wa3alth/-a.n(i 
fashion, confessed to his friend, that he could not enter their 
houses without being made able to fed that they were great 
lords, and he a low plebeian. With the tribe of artldm, 
including the musical tribe, the patrician morgue keeps no 
terms, but excludes them. When Julia Qrisi Mario sang 
at the houses of the Duke of WelHngton and other grMxdmu, 
^ cord was stretched between the singer and the company. 

When eveiy noble was a soldiei , they were carefully br^ t# 



jfreat personal proweas. Tlie edtication of a ^oTdior i« a 
simpler affair tlian that of ati Earl in the nineteenth ef?nlnry. 
And this was very seriously pursued ; they were exj^ert in every 
species of equitation, to tlio most dangerous practices, and thin 
down to the accession of Willi a, m of tlrange. But grovcr men 
appear to have txaiined their sons for civil affairs.^ Eli'/ahet h 
extended her thought to the future; and Bir Philip Bidnev in 
his letter to his brother, and Milton and Evelyn, gave plain 
and hearty counsel. Already, too, tlm English nohle inid 
sqnirc were preparing for the canHu-of tlie country gentleiimn* 
and his peaceable expense. Tluyy wiuit from city t«> city, 
learning receipts to make perfuim^M, HW(‘(‘t. powd<*rs, pomanders, 
antidotes, gathering Bcods, gems, (‘oins, ami divm's eurioHities, 
preparing for a private life t hereafter, in wlu<*Ji they should 
take pleasure in these recrcjaiioiis. 

All advantages given to a]>solve the y«>ung patrician frmn 
intellectual labour arc of course mis(.ak<‘n. “ in tins university, 
nohlcmcn arc exem].)ted from the puhlh*. exerciH<*H For the 
degree, ^c., by whicli they attain a (h‘gr('<‘ call<‘d honnranj. At 
the aa.ino time, the fees they ha.ve to pay for mat ri<!uiatio}u and 
on all other occaaions, ai'oniueh higher.'”^' Eulhu* rc(n>rds tlie 
observation of foreiguerH, that Englishmen, i)y making tlielr 
children gentlemen, Ixd'ore tliey are men, en-mx^ they an^ so 
seldom wise men,” This eoekering juMtith's Dr. dohnsoids 
jitter apology for primogenituris *‘that. it makes hut one hud 
jii a fa,mily.” 

The revolution in Roeiety han rea.(died this elass. 11)0 guxnit 
powers of industrial art have no exelusiou (»f mum\ or blood. 
The tools of our time, namely, stea,m, shipH, printing, money, 
and popular education, belong t,o those, who eau hatidh' tlnuu : 
and their enoeb has been, that a<lva.ntag(‘.s one<‘ i-ontlmMl to men 
of family, arc now oikui to the whoh' middh' dlie roati 

that grandeur levels nu' his coa,<di, toil can travel in his cart. 

This is more manlfeHt every day, but. I, Ihtnk it in true 
throughout Englisli liistory. English history, wisely nutl, is 
the vindication of the brain of t hat pt‘oph\ I fere, a t last-, were 
climate and condition frituidly to the working faculty. Who 
now will work and dare, shall rult*. This is (hti charter, or tim 
chartism, which fogs, and jiml rains proclaimed that 

intocct and personal force should maln^ Ms* la w; t hat indtuitry 
amd administrative talent shouhl administer ; (Init work should 
wear the crown. I know tha.t tiot this, Imt something else* is pre^ 
tended. The fiction with whudi the nohh» and the liywiandei 
equiilly please themselves is, tluit tlui former is <»f unbroken 
iesoent from the Norman, and so Iuih never worked for aighfe 

* HuWr. IliiituT of Euglinh Uuivmitim, 
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XII.--TJNIVEBSITIES. 

O r British uniYersities, Cambridge has the moat ilfaatriou« 
names on its list. At the present day, too, it has the 
advantage of Oxford, counting in its ahmm a greater number 
of distinguished scholars. I regret that I had but a single day 
wherein to see King’s College Cha.pel, the beautif uh iawim 
apd gardens of the colleges, and a few of its gownsmen. 

But I availed myself of some repeated mvitationa to Oxford, 


hundred years. Ail the families arc new, but the mime lb old, 
and they have made a covenant with their memories not to 
disturb it. But the analysis of the peerage and gentry shows 
the rapid decay and extinction of old families, the continual 
recruiting of these from new blood. Tlie doors, though 
ostentatiously guarded, are really open, and hence tlic power 
of the bribe. All the barriers to rank only whet th<‘. tliirst, 
and enhance the prize. “ Now,” said Nelson, wlum cb‘a,riug 
for battle, “ a peerage, or Westminster Abl)ey;” “1 liave no 
illusion left,” said Sydney Smith, “bub the Archljisliop ot 
Canterbury.” “The lawyers,” said Burke, “are only birds of 
passage in this House of Commons,” and then added, with a 
new n^re, “ they have their best bower anchor in tlH3 House 
of Lords.” 

Another stride that has been taken, appejirs in the perishing 
of heraldry. Whilst the privileges of nobility are iiaHHing to 
the middle class, the badge is discredited, and the titles of 
lordship are getting musty and cumbersoinc. I womler that 
sensible men have not been already impatient of tliein. Tliey 
belong, with wigs, powder, and scarlet coats, to an earliiir age, 
and may be advantageously consigned, wiili paint and tattoo, 
to the dignitaries of Australia and Polynesia. 

A multitude of English, educated at the iinivermt ies, )>r<‘d 
into their society with manners, ability, and the gifts of for- 
tune, are every day confronting tho peers on a footing of 
equality, and outstripping them, as often, in the race of honour 
and influence. That cultivated class is large and ever tnilarging. 
It is computed that, with titles and without, t.lier<^. ai’e seventy 
thousand of these people coming and going in Xjondon, who 
make up what is called high society. They cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that an untitled nobility X) 08 BesH all the xiow'er 
without the inconveniences that belong to rank, and the rich 
Englishman goes over the world at the present day, drawing 
more than all the advantages which the strongest of his Kings 
could command. 
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wLere I liad introductions to Br. Baujbcny, Pt*<>fcf«or of 
Botmiy, and to the licglas ProfcHsor of Divinit y, as well as to 
a valued friend, a Fellow of Oriel and went iliitlier on tlie last 
day of Mavcli, 1848. I was the guest of tny friend ki On«4, 
was IiouschI close upon tliat college, and I lived on eoliego 
hospitalities. ^ ^ . 41 < 

My new friends Bliowed ino their cloisters, the Bodleiati 
Library, the iiandolpli (Jalhu'y, ]VIert<m Hall, and the retd. 1 
saw several faithful, liighminded young men, H«»me of iheni tn 
the mood of making HacnticeH for peatM* of mind— a !o|4f% of 
course, on which I had no counHcl to offer. 4'heir afletdmnafe 
and gregarious ways remindt'd nu* at on<*e of the ludutH rd oar 
Oaiubridgc men, though I imputed to thene Hiiglinh an iidvan* 
tage in tlieir secure and poUhIhhI manners, 'fhe halln are^ rieli 
with oaken winiiHcoting and iuuling. 4’h<‘ jeeture^ of the 
founders hang from the walls; the tables glitter with plate. 
A youth came forward to the u]U»er table, and pronoimeed the 
ancient form of grace before meaiH, whielt. 1 nuppoae, hiia berii 
in use hero for ag(‘N, l/eiurdudaN ,* bcmtilritur^ hrnt'- 

dicaiur. 

It is a euriouH ju’oof of the DugUnh its<' and ■wont, or of their 
good nature, that ilu'se young men are hn'ki'd up toery night 
at nine o’clock, a.nd the p(»rter at t‘aeh luill in required t** give 
the name of any )»elatea Hiudeiitwho is adinitteil after that 
hour. Hiill more deHcriidive is the faet, that out of twelve 
hundred young men, cimipriHlng the moni Hplrited of thf» 
aristocrjioy, a diuvl has luwaT oceurre<l 

Oxford is old, even in Enghiml nml (’oimervative. Ita 
foniulations date from Alfred, and twen from Arthur, if. nn is 
alleged, the Fluey lit. of tlu^ Druids had a uemitiary here, In 
the reign of Edward L, it. is pretiuuled, here were thirty 
thousand students; and niiu'teen most, noble foundations were 
then established. (Jluuiecu’ found it as firm as if if had iilwav'S 
stood and it is, in British story, ru'h with great imines, tfu' 
school of the iRhintl, arid the link of England to the learned 
of Europe. Hither canu^ EranmuH, with delight, in Mb?. 
Alberimis Gentilis, in IhHO, was relieved and maiidained !»y 
the university.^ Albert Alaskie, a nol»h' Ftdoniim, Ihnnee of 
iSir^d, wdu) viHiitMl England to luimire the wintloin of C|nmi 
Elizabeth, was enlta-tainecl wit h Miage-phiys in Me liefeetory 
of Christ Church, in 158II. iHuat* ClaHjMdmii, <‘oi:nitig front 
Henri Quatre of Eranee, by invitatitut of danu^H I„ wits iwl- 
mittedto (JliriHi’H College, in July. I till t saw the A«ljimolt?iiii 
Museum, whither Elias AMbniofe, in Hunt twelvo eart* 

loads of rarities. Hi*re indeed waw the Olyinpift of idl Antony 
Wood’s, and Aubrey’s games anti hertM^w, and every huh ii 
groimd has its lustre. " For WtsaiV Aihmm (hmkmmt 01 
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calendar of tlie uniters of Oxford for two linndred years, m a 
lively record of English manners and me.-its. and as mmdi a 
national monument as Purchas’s Pilgrims or Hansard’s Regis- 
ter. On every side, Oxfoi*d is redolent of ago atid autliointy. 
Its* gates shut of themselves against modern innovation. It is 
stiE governed by the statutes of ArchbiBlio]i Laud. The IBooks 
in Merton Library are still chained to tlio wall. Here, on 
August 27, 1660, John Milton’s Fro Fopulo Anglicano Bvfenmo, 
and Iconoclastes were committed to^ tlio flames, I saw the 
school-court or quadrangle, where, in 168 J, the 0(^iv<H’ation 
caused the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes to be puldicly l)urnt. 
I do not know whether this learned body liave yet hea rd of t he 
Declaration of American Independence,^ or whether flie 
Ptolemaic astronomy docs not still hold its gi'ound aga<inat 
the novelties of Copei-nious. 

As many sons, almost so many benefactors. It is xmtml fur 
a nobleman, or indeed for Jilmost every waialthy studimt, on 
quitting college, to leave behind him some artide of nhite; 
and gifts of au values, from a hall, or a fellowshii), ora library 
down to a picture or a spoon, are contiiuially accruing, in the 
course of acentuiy. My friend Doctor J., gave mo ilie follow- 
ing anecdote. In Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection at I jotidon, 
were the cartoons of Raphael and Miclmcl Angelo, I'liis in- 
estimable prize was offered to Oxford IJuiversiiy for seven 
thousand pounds. The offer was accepted, and the committee 
charged with the affair had collected three thouHa.nd pomuls, 
when, among other friends, they called on Lord E Idon . 1 lud <*a.d 
of a hundred pounds, he surprised them by imti ing down his 
name for three thousand pounds. They told him, t iny sliould 
now very easily raise the remainder. ** No,” he said, ** your 
men have probably already contributed all tluy can s|>a.ro ; I 
can as well give the rest:” and ho withdrew his c,dn;H|uo for 
three thousand, and wrote four tlmusand pounds, I saw the 
whole collection in Api’il, 1848. 

In the Bodleian Library, Dr. Bandiiiel showed mo the 
manuscript Plato, of the date of A.B. 81)6, brought l>y Dr, 
Clarke from Egypt; a manuscript Tirgil, of the saim^ century; 
the tot Bible printed at Mentz, (I believe in ; and a 
duplicate of the same, which had been deficient in about 
twenty leaves at the end. But, one day, being in Venice, he 
bought a room full of hooks and manuscripte,— every scrap 
and fragment, —for four thousand louis d’ors, and had tlie doors 
locked and sealed by the consul. On proceeding, afterwards, 
bo examine his purchase, he found the twenty deficient pages 
of his Mentz Bible, in perfect order; brought them to Oxford, 
^th the rest of his purchase, and placed them in tlie volume ; 
but has too much awe for the Providence that appears in 
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feibliogiuphy also, to siiftVr tlie rotmiiod |mrt« to b«? rain wild. 
The oldest building here is two hundred yearn yemnger tluin 
the frail manuscript brought hj I)r. (Harke frt>m BgyH. Net 
candle or fire is ever lighted in uie B<nlleian. ^ Its ealiih*gne m 
the standard catalogue on tlio desk of evi'ry lihniry in ()xff>rd. 
In each several college* they imdersctu’e in red ink on this 
catalogue the titles of books c<mtaine(l in the library of that 
college,' — the theory being that tlui Bodleian ban all books. 
This rich library spent during I he last ycnir (1847) for the 
purchase of hooks KKiBh 

Thelogical English train a, wdiolar an ilay train an engineer. 
Oxford is a Grccdc factory, as Wilt<ui mills weave carpet, am! 
Sheffield grinds steel. They know the uhc' nf a tutor, an they 
know the use of a horse; and they <iraw the greatt'st amount 
of benefit out of botli. reading imm are k(‘pt by linrd 

walking* hard riding, and nuMimired <aiting and drinking, at 
tli(3 top of their condition, an<l two days ladNire the exanunat i»m. 
do no work, but lounge, ride, or run, to be frenh on die eollege 
doomsday. Seven years’ residimce is ibe llu'oretie period for 
a master’s degree. In point of fa<-t, it has long been three 
yearn’ residence, and four years mon* of Htamling. This “ I hrei^ 
years” is about twenty-one mont hs in alh“^ 

“ The whole expense*” says ProfesHor H<*wel!, *‘of ordinary 
collegt' tniiioii at Oxford* is about sixiemi guiiU'UH a yf*ard’ 
But this plansiblc Ht.at emeut. may deceive a. nauhu’ unneguaint<‘d 
with the fact tliat the principal teaching reliml on is privati* 
tuition. And the oxp(ms(‘H of private tuition are reekoiuMl at 
from 50L to 70L a year, or, fdO(K) for th(» whole e<»urse <»f three 
years and a half. At (Jaiuhridge $750 a year is ceouonueal. 
and $1500 not (,‘xt.ra.vagani..t 

The number of student-s and of r<‘Hid<‘nts, tin* dignity of the 
anthorities, the value of the foumlnJ ionn, the hist tuy and the 
architeeture, the known sympathy <«!’ <‘ntii*e Britain in what is 
done there, justify a. d(*di<'a.tioii to stmly iu t he uudergradvmtiv 
such as cannot easily he iu Ameriea, when’ his college is half 
suspected ]>y the Fresluimn i.o he iusigniticant. iu the Health 
beside trade and polities. Oxford is a little artHtocraey in 
itself, numerous mid ilignltiml enough to rank with <dher 
esl^Ues iu the realm; and where fame and macular pnmmtitm 
are to l)e had for st.udy, and in a <lire<ditm winch has the 
unanimmm respect of all (‘uliiva,t<‘d nalions. 

Tins aristocracy, of commas r<‘pairs its own Ioshch; fillH j>hiees, 
as they fall va.cant, from ihti body of Ht.mhmt.H. The nuniber 
of fellow8lii|)S at Oxford is 5 lU, avtunging a year, with 
lodging and diet at the college. If a young American* loving 

r 
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learning, and hindered by povfjrty, were offered a borne, n 
table, the walks, and the library, in one of these acad(‘iincal 
palaces, and a thousand dollars a year as long as be chose tt^ 
remain a bachelor, he would dance for joy. Yet tliese yonng 
men thus happily placed, and paid to read, are impatient, of 
their few checks, and many of tliem preparing to resign their 
fellowships. They shuddered at the prosp;.H‘t of dying a 
Fellow, and they pointed out to me a paralytic old man, who 
was assisted into the hall. As the number of un<lergra.duateH 
at Oxford is only about 1200 or 1^500, and many of t.hese are 
never competitors, the chance of a fellowship m very grend. 
The income of the nineteen colleges is conjectured at 150,000/. 
a year. 

The effect of this drill is the radical knowl<‘dge of G reek and 
Latin, and of mathematics, and the solid it.y and laHte of 
English criticism. Whatever luck there may l>c in this or that 
award, an Eton captain can write Latin 1 ou|j^b and shorts, can 
turn the Oouri Guide into hexameters, and it is certa in that a 
Senior Classic can quote correctly from the Corpm Poetarnm, 
and is critically learned in all the humanitioB, Greek erudition 
exists on the Isis and Cam, whether the Maudlin man or the 
Brazen-nose man he properly ranked or not ; the atmosplnn'o 
is loaded with Greek leai-ning; the whole river lias rcnudied a 
certain height, and kills all that growth of weeds, which tids 
Castalian water kills. The English nature takes culture 
kindly. So Milton thought. It reniiea the bTorHcman. Access 
to the Greek mind lifts his standard of taste. He has (‘uough 
to think of, and, unless of an impulsive naf.ure., is itidisposetl 
from writing or speaking, W the fulness of his mind, and the 
new severity of his taste. The great silon^ crowd of ihorougli- 
bred Grecians always known to bo around him, fclu^ Eiiglmh 
writer cannot ignore. They prune his oinitions, and point his 
pen. Hence, the style and tone of English jounudism. Tlu 3 men 
have learned accuracy and comprehension, logic, and pa.ee, or 
speed of working. They have bottom, endimwico, wind. When 
bom with good constitutions, they make those eupeptic stiuly- 
ing-miUs, the cast-iron men, the dwra ilia, whose powers of 
performance compare with ours, as the steam-hammer with tlie 
music-hox— Cokes, MansMds, Sddens, and Bentleys; and 
when it happens that a superior brain puts a rider on tills 
admirable horse, we obtain those masters of the world who 
combine the highest energy in affairs, with a supreme culture. 

It is contended by those who have been bred at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Westminster, that the public sentiment within 
^ch of those schools is high-toned and manly; that, in tluur 
pSay^'ounds, courage is nniversally admired, meanness despis^ 
manly feehngs and generous conduct are encouraged ; that m 
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unwritten code of Ixononr dmls to the ipoiled oh lid of mik. 
and to the child of upstart, wealth, an even-handal juntiee, 
purges their nonsense out of hoth, and does all that eiiii In? 
done to make them gentlemen. 

Again, at the nniversities, it is urged, that nil goes to fiirin 
what England values as the ilower of its nafcioiml lifts— a well* 
educated gcntlcnuin. The German Huher, in ih?Heril>ing to his 
countrymen the attribute's of an English g<'ntleman, frankly 
admits, that, “in Germany, w<‘ have nothing of the kind. A 
gentleman must possess a political characteis an inthipendetit 
and public position, or, at least, tbe right of it. lie 

must have average op uliUUMS eitlu'r of his own, or in lua family. 
He should also have bodily activity and strength, unatlaimilde 
by our sedentary life in public olfa’CH. va«'e of English 

gentlemen presents an appearance of manly vigour and fi>rm, 
not elHewliero to be fonml aniong an ccpuil nninbcr of pi'mmm. 
No other nation produces the siock. Ami, in Englnml, it him 
deteriorated. The university is a (h'cidcd prcHumntion in any 
man’s favour. And so eminent ar<^ the membrnn tlmt a. gliun*o 
at the Ciilendars will show that in all the w<n’hl one Im? 

in better eomjinny than on tlie books of mic of the lurg»*r 
Oxford or Oa,mbrtdge colleges.”* 

These HeminaricH are hnishing Hchools for the upper elasw'H, 
and not- for tlu', poor. The useful is exphahHl. ’llu^ de{huti<»n 
of a- pnldic school is “ a school which <'X(dudes all that eotild fit 
a man f(»r standing behind a countnr.”t 
No doubt, the foundations ha.ve In'cii TK'rv<?rte(l. Oxhird, 
which ecpials in wealtli several of the smauer 'Murop(‘an states, 
shuts u|) the lectureships which were made “ public ft>r all men 
thereunto to have concourses mis-spendH th<^ rt'vcnncH be- 
stowed for such youths “a,s should iu' imwt imvt toward- 
ness, poverty, and painfulneKH;” tlu're is giMais fuvmiritiHm ; 
many cluiirs and ma-ny fellowships ar<« imuh' IhhIh of vmo ; and 
’tis likely that the univiTHity will know how tn rcsint and 
make inoperative the tmTors of jnrl lament ary inouiry; no 
doubt, their Icairning is grown obHolid<*;— bu(, Oxford also haw 
its merits, and 1 found lu'n? also proof of t national lldelity 
and thoroughxu'ss. Buch knowh‘dg<» as t lu*y pri'/.(‘ they posHCHa 
an^ imparfcl 'Whether in course or by imhrection, whether 
by a cramming tutor or by examiners with pri'/.es and fmitula* 
tion scholarships, education a<?cording to the English notion of 
it is aiTived at I looked over tlie Exaniinaiitin Papers of th© 
year 181-8, for the various scholarships and fcdlowships, the 
Eusby, the Hertford, the I) ean-1 reland, and th© University, 
(copies of which were kindly given me by a Greek professor,) 


♦ Huber: llistmy of thii Kngliiih Kowmaa’s TnutiriiHofi.. ** 

t Se® Bristed. Kivf Yo.irs in nn Kui^Hsh Uiiivvrsity. N«w Ytak, 1^52. 
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containing the tasks which many competitoi’s had victoriously 
performed, and I believed they would prove too severe tests foi 
the candidates for a Bachelor’s degree in Yale or Harvard. 
And, in general, here was proof of a more searching study in 
the appointed directions, and the knowledge pretended to be 
conveyed was conveyed. Oxford sends out yearly twenty or 
thirty very able men, and three or f oui* hundred well-educated 
men. 

The diet and rough exercise secme a certain amount of old 
N'orse power. A fop vrfll fight, and, in exigent circumstances, 
win play the manly part. Li seeing these youths, I believed I 
saw already an advantage in vigour and colour and general 
habit, over their contemporaries in the American coUeges. 
No doubt much of the power and brilliancy of the reading men 
is merely constitutional or hygienic. With a hardier habit 
and resolute gymnastics, with five miles more walking, or five 
ounces less eating, or with a saddle and gallop of twenty miles 
a day, with skating and rowing matches, the American would 
arrive at as robust exegesis, and cheeiy and hilarious tone. T 
should readily concede these advantages, which it would bo 
easy to acquire, if I did not find also that they read better than 
we, and write better. 

Enghsh wealth falling on their school and university train- 
ing, makes a systematic reading of the best authors, and to the 
end of a knowledge how the things whereof they treat really 
stand: whilst pamphleteer or journalist reading for an argu- 
ment for a p^y, or reading to wiute, or, at all events, for 
some hy-end imposed on them, must read meanly and frag- 
meaatanly. Charles x. said, that he understood Enghsh law as 
well as a gentleman ought to understand it. 

Then they have access to hooks ; the rich libraries collected 
at every one of many thousands of houses, give an advantage 
not to be attained by a youth in this country, when one thinks 
how much more and better may he learned by a scholar, who, 
immediately on hearing of a hook, can consult it, than by on e 
who is on the quest, for years, and reads inferior hooks, 
because he cannot find the best. 

Again, the great number of cultivated men keep each other 
up to a high standard. The habit of meeting weU-read and 
Imowing men teaches the art of omission and selection. ^ 

Uhiversities are, of course, hostile to geniuses, which seeing 
and using ways of thmr own, discredit the routine : as churches 
and monasteries persecute youthful saints. Yet we all send 
our sons to college, and, -^ough he be a genius, he must take 
his chance. ^ The university must he retrospective. The gale 
that gives direction to the vanes on all its towers blows out of 
antiquity. Oxford is a library, and the professors must 



XIU. -^HWLK^ION. 

N O PO^>ple| a t tlic T>reaent. day, oan \m (‘xplaiiM‘d hy tljadr 
n^lum iirToir ff ldtir' "Tlid? do ^(drrdfd f<i}‘ il, ,• it, 

lies far ()iiHTnd~^llieiu. Their loyaity to truth, aial their 
labmir and cyxpcnditure, rest on real bytiudaticuiH, n.nd ta)t on a 
national clmroli. And Eaglinh life, it in (^vifhnit, doc*H not 
grow out of the Athana^ia,u eiaMHl. or t-he Artiel<»H, or the 
Eucluuist. If i« aK witli iuarna.g<‘. A y«ni(hl 

marries in haKTe; aftaivrwardH, wluai Tiih mind %h o}>ened to the’ 
reason of the conduct of life, lie is a,Hl<<‘d. wluit hti ihiukH of i 
the institution of marriagiy, and of th<^ right ndationa ot tluij 
sexes P *I should have nuudi to say,’ he might r(‘|>ly, *if tiuil 
question were open, luit I have a wife [uid <diildrim, and all 
question is closed for mei In the ba,rharouH days of a nntiotg 
some cuUm is formed or Imported; ultarK are Inult, tithes are 
paid, priests ordained. The education a.nd expenditun* the 
coiA-try take that din?ction, and whtui wealth, rethnanent, 
great men, and ties to the world, Hupeuaanun its prudent men 
say, why fight against Fate, or lift these abHurditms whieh tu*e 
now moimtainousP Better find some niche or crevice in tlili 
moimtain of stone which religiouH ages have quarried and 
cjirycd, wherein to beystow voursell, than attempt anything 
ridiculmxsly and datigerously alxive your strength, r% 
mo'vixLg it 


lihrarians. And I should as soon think of «]uarrclliiig with the 
janitor for not magnifying Ins offKas hy hostile aallies int«i the 
street, like the Goveimor of Kertch or Kinlntra, as of c|iiarril- 
ling with the professors for not admiring the young nmAughit'i 
wlio pluck the hoards of Euclid and AriHtotlc, or tuc 
attempting themselves to fill their vacant shelves as fUNgiiinI 
winters. 

It is easy to carp at collegers, and tin* college, if we will wail 
for it, will have its own turn. (ietiiuH <‘xiHt.s there also, hut 
will not answer a call of a committ ee of t he Mouho of (joinmons. 
It is rare, precarious, eccentric, and darkling. England is tlui 
land of mixture and surprise, and wlnm you hav(* Hetth*<I It that 
the universities arc moribund, out. comc‘H a poeti(’ inthumce 
from the heart of Oxford, to mould th(‘ o])inioiiH of <nlies, t»> 
build their houses as simply as birds their nests, tfi give 
veracity to art, and cluunu maukimh as an ap|H‘al t<» moral 
order always must. But lieHuh's thin r<*Ht<n’at Ive g«nnus. the 
best poetry of Englnnd of this age, in the old forum, <'taueH 
from two graduates of Caiubritlge. 
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In seeing old castles and catl 3 clralB, I sometitnes sar, as to- 
day, in front of Dundee Clmrch tower, wliicli is eight hundred 
years old, ‘this was built by another and m, licitcu’ race tlum 
any that now look on it.’ And, xdainljr, th<u'e lias been gr(?at 
nower of sentiment at work in this iBland, of whicli 
buildings are the proofs: as volcanic basjilts sliow the work ;f 
fire which has been extinguished for ages. England bdt tlio 
full heat of the Christianity which ferinentcil Europe, and 
drew, like the chemistry of fire, a fim line between barburiHin 
and culture. The power of the religious sentinuint x>nt an end 
to human sacrifices, checked appetite, inspired the <;ruHa,deg, 
inspired i^esistance to tyrants, inspired self-reHxx'ct, set ]>onnil8 
to serfdom and slavery, founded liberty, created tlu‘ ridigioua 
architecture— York, Newstead, Westminster, Fountains A))l><.‘y, 
Ripon, Beverley, and Dundee— works to whidi tlio key is hmt, 
vdm tlxe sentiment which created them ; inspired the English 
Bible, the liturgy, the monkish histories, tlie chr()nicle of 
Richard of De^azes. The priest translated tlie Yulgate, and 
translated the sanctities of oldhagiolog^ intc> English virtinm 
on English ground. It was a certain aihrmative or aggreHsivo 
state of the Caucasian races. Man awoke refr^whed by the 
sleep of ages. Tlxe violence of the nortlu'rn savages (, exas- 
perated Christiani^ into power. It lived by the love of the 
people. Bishop Wilfrid manumitted two hundrejd and fifty 
serfs, whom he found attached to tlio soil. Tin* clergy ol>- 
tained I’espitefrom labour for the boor on tlu' Sabbath, a,n«l on 
church festivals. “ The lord who cotnx>t^lled his liotn* to 
labour between sunset on Saturday and Hunset on Siuulay, 
forfeited him altogether.” The piicst came out of tin* iieoph*, 
and sympathized with his class. The clmrch was un*diat.or, 
check, and democratic principle, in Euroxie. Latinnu*, Wlc- 
liffe, Arundel, Cobham, Antony Parsons, Sir Harry Vane, 
George Pox, Penn, Bunyan, are the democrats, as well as t lui 
saints of their times. The Catholic church, tlxrown on this 
toiling, serious people, has made in fourteen centuries a mas- 
sive system, close fitted to the manners and genius of the 
country, at once domestical and stately. In the long timt*, it 
has blended with everything in heaven above and tlie earth 
beneath. It moves through a zodiac of feasts and fa-sts, names 
every day of the year, every town and market and hem Hand 
and monument, and has coupled itself with the alnmnac, t him 
no court can he held, no field ploughed, no horse shod, %vithont 
some leave from the church. All maxims of prudence or shop 
or farm are fixed and dated by the church. Hctice, its strength 
in the agricultural districts. The distribution of land into 
^larishes enfoi'ces a church sanction to every civil privilege; 
wad the gradation of the clergy— prelates for the rich, and 



The English church has many cei'tificat-^s to show» of humbk 
effective service in humanizing the peojjle, in cheering and 
refining men, feeding, healing, and educating. It has the said 
of martyrs and confessors ; the noblest books ; sublime 
architecture ; a ritujd marked by the same secular merits, 
nothing cheap or purchasable. 

From this slow-grown church imj)ortant reactions proceed | 
much for culture, nmch for giving a direction to the nation’s 
affection and will to-day. The carved and pictured chapal— 
its entire surface animated with image and oinbleni— made the 
parish church a sort of book and Bible to the pof epic’s eye. 

Then, when the Saxon instinct had secured a service in the ’ i 
vernacular tongue, it was the tutor and univei'sity of the people, 
In York minster, on the day of the euthronizaiion of the new ^ 
Archbishop, I heard the sciwice of evening prayer rend and 
chanted in the choir. It was strange to iiear the pretty 
pastoral of the betrothal of Ecsbeeca and Ismic, in the morning 
of the world, read with circumstantiality ixi York minster, oh 
the 13th January, 1848, to the decorous English audience, just 
fresh from the Times newspaper and their wine ; and listening 
with all the devotion of national pnde. That was bindixig old 
and new to some purpose. The reverence for the Beriptures is 
an element of civilization, for thus has tlie history of tlie 
world been preserved, and is preserved. Here in England 
every day a Raptor of Genesis, and a leader in the Times. 

Another part of the same service on t.his cx'.caBion was not 
insignificant. Handers coronation autlunn, God miw tJw Kmgt 
was played by Dr. Camidgo on the organ, wit h sublime etreefc. 
The minster and the music were made for eatdi other. It wa»,, 
a hint of the part tlie chiu’cli plays as a politicid engine. 
From Ms infancy, every Englishman is a(?(;uHtomed to henr 1 
daily prayers for the Queen, for the Eoyal l amily and the 
Parliament, byname; and this lifelong consetjratkm of thcJie 
personages cannot be witliout influence on his opinions. 

universities, also, are parcel of the ecclciijmtical syitein, 
and their first design is to form the clergy. Thus the clergy 
for a thousand years have been the Hcliolai’s of the nation* 

The nartonal temperament deeply enjoys tlie unbroken order 
and tradition of its ^^hurch; the liturgy, ceremony, arcMtec* 
inre j the sober grace, the good company, the comekion with^ 
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the throne, and wit]i histoiy, which axiom it. And wliHst rt 
endears itself thus to men of more taste than ax‘tivity, th« 
stability of the English nation is paBsionately enlisted to its 
support, from its inextricable connection with the cause of 
pubKc order, with politics and with tlie funds. 

Good churches are not built by bad men ; at least, there 
must be probity and enthusiasm somewhere in the society. 
These minsters were neither built nor^ filled by atheists. No 
church has had moi-e learned, industrious, or devoted men ; 
plenty of “ clerks and bishops, who, out of their gowns, would 
turn their backs on no man.^* Tbeir architecture still ^lows 
with faith in immortality. Heats and genial periods arrive in 
history, or, shall we say, plenitudes of Divine Presence, by 
which high tides are caused in the human spirit, and great 
virtues and talents appear, as in the eleventh, twelf tli, thirteenth, 
and again in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, wlicn the 
nation was full of genius and piete. 

But the age of the WycHlBfos, Oobhams, Arundels, Bc<*kc3ts j 
of the Latimers, Mores, Oranmers ; of the Taylors, Leightons, 
Herberts; of the Sherlooks and Butlers, is gone. Bilent 
revolutions in opinion have made it impossible that men like 
these should return, or find a place in their once sacred staHs. 
The spirit that dwelt in this church has glided away to 
animate other activities; and they who come to the old 
shrines find apes and players rustlmg the old garments. 

When 

you see 6n‘ the continent the well-dresHed EngUshman come 
mto his ambassador’s chapel, and put his face for gilent pmyer 
into his smooth-brushed hat, one cannot help feeling how 
much national pride prays with him, and the religion of a 
gentleman. So far is he from attaching any meaning to the 
words, that he believes himself to have done almost the 
^generous thing, and that it is very condescending in him to 
I pray to God. A ^eat Duke said, on the occasion of a victory, 
* in the House of Lords, that he thought the Almighty Gbd had 
not been well used by them, and that it would hwome their 
magnanimity, after so great suooeBses, to take order that a 
proper acknowledgment be made. It is the church of the 
^ntry ; but it is not the church of the poor. The op©r|tiT6S 
do not own it, and gentlemen lately testafied in the Houio of 
Commons that in their lives they never saw a poor man in a 
■ ragged coat inside a church. 

The torpidity on the side of religion of the vigorous 
understanding, shows how much wit and folly em 
agree in one brain. Their r eligion is a quoiatiem : miroil 
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exatninatiou is interdicted mtB screams of 


|b any_ exa^ Js , interdict, mtB . screams of 

tSTorr*^ hi ' good “ cdmpimyryo tliem to latxgK" at tlio 

iSaaticism of the vulgar ; but they do not ; they aa’O Ihe 
vulgar. 

I irtie, English, in common porliaps with Ohristendom in the 
nin^eenth century, do not rcBpect pow er^ bu t only^’P6rform"» 
ancej_ vi due ideas only for an ecotioinKTrcaulir*” W 
esteems a Baiht only as far as he can be an army chaplain:-— 
‘‘ Mr. Briscoll, by his admirable conduct and good sense, got 
the better of MethodiHin, whicli had appeared among the 
soldiers, and once among tlie offictirs.” Idiey Vfilue a philoso* 
pher as they viiluc? an apothecary wlio brings bai*k or a drench ; 
and inspiration is only tw^mc blowpipe, or a finer mechanical 
aid. 

I suspect that there is in an Englishmans brain a valve 
that can be closed at pleasure, as an exigiiieer shuts off sienurn 
The most senBiblc and well-informed rxien possems the powva* eff 
thinkixig just so far as the Bishop in r(‘ligu>uH matiarH, and as 
the chahcollor of the exchequer in pf>Iities. They talk with 
courage and logic, and show yoti magniff(‘ent i-estilis, but the 
same men who have brouglit free trade or geology to their 
present standing, look grave and lofty, and shut (fown their 
valve, as soon as the converautioti aixproaehes the English 
church. After that, you talk with a box-tm^tle. 

The action of the university, both in what is tangdit, and in 
the spirit of the place, is directed mon^ on prodiuving an 
E:^lish gentleman, than a saint or a psychologist. It ripcms 
a Bishop, and extrudes a philosopher. I do txot know that 
there is more cabalism in the Anglieatt, than in oilur 
churches, but the Anglican ch‘rgy are iihuitilhal with the 
aristocracy. They saj^, here, that, if you talk with a clergy- 
man, you are sure to find him well-bred, informed, and eamlul. 
He mtertains your thought or your jirojeet with sjmpailiy 
p.d pmise. But if a second clergyman come in, the sympatliy 
is at an end; two together* are InaiH^essible to your tin night, 
and, whenever it comes to action, tlie clergyman invarialdy 
sides with his church.. 

The Anglican churcli is marktHl by tbe^ grju*6 and good sense 
of it%forms, hj the manly grace of its clergy. ^J'he gospel it 
preaches is, ‘ By taste are ye saved/ It keeps the old struc- 
tures in repair, Bpenda a world of money inmuHie and buildingf 
and in buying Fiigin, and arcdutectnral literature. B has % 
general good name for amenity and mildness. It ii not in. 
ordinary a persecuting church ; it is not inquisitorial, not mm 
inquisMye, is pa’fecMy well-bred, and can shut its eyes on nk 
proper occasions, If yon let it alone, it win let you alono', 
But its tostinot is hostile to aU dbange in polilio%lit«atwSi 
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or socift* The cLiircli lias not boon t^e fotmdtr of tbe 

London IFniversity, of the Mechanics* InsLittites, of the Free 
School or whatever aims at diffusion of knowledp. The 
Platonists of Oxford ai-e as bitter against this heresy as 

The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of Eng^ 
land The first leaf of the Isfew Testament it does not open. 
It bkieves in a Providence which does not treat with levity a 
poimd sterling. They are neither tmiiscendentalists nor 
Christians. They put up no Socratic prayer, much less any 
saintly prayer for the Queen’s mind j ask noitlier for light nor 
nght,*but say bluntly, *‘gi’ant her in health and wealth long 
to live.” And one traces this Jewish prayer in all English 
private history, from the prayers of King Eichard, in .Richard 
of Devizes’ Chronicle, to those in the diariee of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and of Haydon the painter. “ Abroad with my wife,” 
wiites Pepys piously, “the first time that ever I rode in nw 
own coach; which do make my heart rejoice and praise God, 
and pray him to bless it to me, and continue it.’*^ The bill 
for the naturalization of the Jews (in 1753) was resisttMl by 
petitions from all pai'ts of the kingdom, and by petition from 
the city of London, reprobating this bill, m “tending ex- 
tremely to the dishonour of the Olnistian religion, and ex- 
tremely injuiiotis to the intei'cats and commerce of tlie kingdom 
in general, and of the city of London in particular,” 

But they have not been able to congeal humanity by mt of 
Parliament. “ The heavens journey still and sojourn not,” 
and arts, wars, discoveries, and opmijm, go onward at their 
own pace. The new age has new desiras, new enemies, new 
trades, new chanties, and reads the Sciiptures with new eyes. 
The chatter of French politics, the steam- whistle, the hum of 
the mill, and the noise of embarking emigrants, had quite put 
most of the old legends out of mind ; so that when you cairui 
to read the the liturgy to a modern conp'egation, it was almost 
al)surd in its unfitness, and suggested a masquerade of old 
costumes. 

Ko chemist has prospex'od in the attempt to oiystallize a 
religion. It is endogenous, like the skin, and other vita2 
organs. A new statement every day. The propli#t mid 
apostle knew this, and the nonconformist confutes the con* 
fomists, by quoting the texts they must allow. It is the con- 
dition of a religion, to require rdligion lor its expositor. 
Prophet and aportle can only be rightly understood by prophet 
and apostle. The statesman knows that the rdigious elwnimt 
s will not fail, anymore than the supply of fibrine and chyle | 
but it is in its nature constructive, and will orgmoiz© such ii 
church as it wants. The wise legislator will spend on tempi«b 













sobools, libraries, colleges, tut will shun tbe enric] 
priests. If, in any manner, lie can leave tbe election 
paying of tbe priest to tbe people, be will do weU. Like 
Quakers, be resist tbe separation of a class of priests, 
create opportunity and expectation in tbe society, to run to 
meet natural endowment, in tbis kind. But, wiien wealth 
accrues to a cbaplaincy, a bishopric, or rectorship, it requires 
moneyed men for its stewards, who will give it another direc- 
tion than to tbe mystics of their day. Of course, money will 
do after its kind, and will steadily work to unspiritualize and 
unchurch tbe people to whom it was bequeathed. Tbe class 
certain to be excluded from all preferment ai*e tbe religious — 
and driven to other churches ; — ^wbicb is nature’s vis medU 
cabrm. 

Tbe curates are ill-paid, and tbe prelates are overpaid. Tbis 
abuse draws into tbe church tbe children of tbe nobility, and 
other unfit persons, who have a taste for expense. Thus a 
Bishop is only a surpHced merchant. Through his lawn, I can 
see the bright buttons of the shopman’s coat glitter. A wealth 
like that of Durham makes almost a premium on felony. 
Brougham, in a speech in the House of Commons on the 
Irish elective franchise, said, “ How will the reverend Bishops 
of the other house be able to express their due abhorrence of 
the crime of perjury, who solemnly declare in the presence 
of Grod, that when they are called upon to accept a Hving, 
perhaps of 4000Z. a year, at that very instant, they are moved 
by the Holy Ghost to accept the office and administration 
thereof, and for no other reason whatever?” The modes of 
initiation are more damaging than custom-house oaths. The 
Bishop is elected by the Dean and Prebends of the cathedral. 
The Queen sends these gentlemen a conge d'elire, or leave to 
elect; but also sends them the name of the person whom they 
are to elect. They go into the cathedral, chant and pray, and 
beseech the Holy Ghost to assist them in their choice ; and, 
after these invocations, invariably find that the dictates of the 
Holy Ghost a^ee with the recommendations of •cue Queen. 

But you must pay for conformity. ALL goes well long as 
you run with conformists. Butyou, who are an honesx. man in 
other i^articulars, know that there is ahve somewheic a man 
whos^ honesty reaches to this point also, tl^t he shall not 
kneel to false gods, and, on the day when you meet him, you 
sink into the class of counterfeits. Besides, this succumbing 
has grave penalties. If you take in a lie, you must take in all 
that b^ongs to it. England accepts this ornamented national 
diurch, and it glazes the eyes, bloats the fiesh, gives the voice 
a stertorous dang, and douds the understanding cl the 
mceiva:^ 
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Tlie Englisli churcli, Bndermined by German ?ritieiaia, 

Iiad notbing left but tradition, and was led lomcitlly back 
to Romanism. But that was an element which only hot heads 
could breathe : in view of the educated class, generally, it was 
not a fact to front the sun; and the alienation of such men 
from the church became complete. 

]S^ature, to be sure, bad her remedy. Beligious persons are 
driven out of the Established Church into sects, wliich in- 
stantly rise to credit, and hold the EstabliBhment in check, 
li'ature has sharper remedies also. The English, abhorring 
change in aU things, abhorring it most in matters^ of religion, 
cling to the last rag of form, and are dreadfully given to cant 
The English (and I wish it were confined to them, btit ^tis a 
taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both hemispheres), the 
English and the Ameiicans cant beyond all other nations. 

The Erench relinquish all that industry to them. What is so 
odious as the polite bows to God, in our books and news- 
papers ? The popular press is hagitiovis in the exact mimsure 
of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is a tbeariical 
Sinai, where the thunders are supplied by the property man. 

The fanaticism and hypocrisy create satire. Ftiium finds an 
inexhaustible material Dickens writei^ novels on Exeter 
Hall humanity. Thackeray exposes tho heartlcBs high life* 
Nature revenges herself moi*e summarily by the heathenism , 
of the lower classes. Lord Bhaftesbury calls tho poor thieves ' 
together, and reads sermons to them, and thej call it * gas.’ • j 
George Boitow summons the Gipsies to hear Ins discourse on 
the Hebi^ews in Egypt, and reads to them the Apostles’ Crwd 
in Rommany. “ When I had concluded,’^ ho says, “ I looked ' ! 
around me. The features of the assembly were twistmi, and |l 
the eyes of ah turned upon me with a frigntful squint : not an ' 
individnal pi'esent but squinted ; the genteel Fepa, the g<K>d- ’ 
humoured Chioharona, the Oosdami, ^ miuinted: the Gipsy ■ 
jockey squiuted worst of aU.” 

The church at this moment is much to be pitied. Site haij 
nothing left but possession. If a Bishop meets an inbdligent 
gentleman, and reads fatal inteiTomtions in his eyim, he has J 

no resource but to take wine with him. False |K>iition in- ? 

fcrodnees cant, perjury, simony, and ever a lower ok« &$ mind 
and character into the cler^: and, wlum the hiomreky is 
afraid of science and education, afraid of picity, afmid of 
tradition, and afraid of theology, there is nothing Ml but 
to quit a church which is no longer om. 

But the rengion of England,— is- it the Established GhurA ? 

^ no ; is it the sects P no ; they are only pejp^et.uations of gome 
private man’s dissent, and are to the IgtaMkheci Cfcurch m t; 
cabs are to a coach, cheaper and more bwt , I; 

■ , ■ . I 
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XIV.— LITER. ATUHPI 

A STBONG common sense, which it is not easy to nnspi»t «. 
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poet or pMlosophei , he carries tlie same hard truth and the 
same keen machinery into the mental sphere. His mind must 
stand on a fact. He will not be baffled, or catch at clouds, but 
the mind must have a symbol palpable and resisting. What 
he relishes in Dante is the vice-hke tenacity with which he 
holds a mental image before the eyes, as if it were a scutcheon 
painted on a shield. Byron “ liked sometlimg craggy to break 
his rniud upon.’’ A taste for plain strong speech, what is 
called a biblical style, marks the English. It is in Alfred, 
and the Saxon Chronicle, and in the Sagas of the Northmen. 
Latimer was homely. Hobbes was perfect in the ‘‘noble 
vulgar speech.” Donne, Bunyan, Milton, Taylor,^ EvoIto, 
Pepys, Hooker, Cotton, and the translators, wrote it. How 
reali^tio or materialistio in treatment of hie sulyect is Swift. 
He describes his fictitious persons as if for the |)olk!e, Defoe 
has no insecurity or choice. Hudibras has the same hard 
mentality,— keeping the truth at once to the senses, imd to the 
intellect. 

It is not less seen in poetry. Chaucei’’s hard painting of his 
Canterbury pilgrims satisfies the senses. Shakespeare, Spensei', 
and Milton, in their loftiest ascents, have this^ national grip 
and exactitude of mind. This mental materialism makes the 
value of English transcendental genius ; in these writera, and 
in Herbert, Henry More, Donne, and Sir Tliomas Browne. 
The Saxon materialism and narrowness, exalt^ed into the sphere 
of intellect, makes the very genius of Shakespeare and Milton. 
When it reaches the pure element, it treads the clouds as 
securely as the adamant. Even in its elevatioxis, materialistic, 
its poetry is common sense inspired; or iron raisml to white 
heat. 

The marriage of the two qualities is in their speech. It is 
a tacit rule of the language to make the frame or skeleton, of 
Saxon words, and, when elevation or ornament is sought, to 
interweave Homan; hnt sparingly; nor is a santexiee made 
of Homan words alone, without loss of strength. The childxm 
and labourers use the Saxon unmixed. The Latin unmixed is 
'■'bandoned to the colleges and Parliament. Mixture is a 
secret of the English island ; and, in their dialect, the male 
principle is the Saxon; the female, the Latin; axxd thcf are 
combined in every discourse. A good writer, if he has in- 
dulged in a Homan roundness, makes haste to chasten and 
nerve his period by English monos^^Hables. 

When the G-otMc unions came into Europe, tli.^ found it 
lighted with the sun and moon of Hebrew and J Creek 
genius. The tablets of their brain, long kept in the dark, 
were finely sensible to the double glory. To the images from 
Ihas twin source (of ChristiBiiit^ and art), the mmd beeamit 
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frdtftil as by tbe in libation of tbo Holy (rhosi. The English 
mind flowered in every faculty. The conimon-sense wan stir- 
prised and inspired, For two centuries, England was pluhv 
sophic, religious, poetic. The mental^ furniture iceined of 
larger scale; the niiemory capacious like the etc rehouse of 
the rains; the ardour and endurance of etudv; the boldness 
and facility of their mental construction; ihelr fancy, and 
imagination, and easy spanning of va.st distanceB of thought ; 
the enterprise or accosting of new suljjeci-s; and, genemlly, 
the easy exertion of power, astonish, like the legetulary fmti 
of 'Guy of Warwi(jk. The union of Saxon ]>recision and 
orient^ soaring, of wliicli Shakespeare is t.h(‘ pcrfetd. example, 
is shared in less degnte hy the writers of two ecnturieH, 1 
find not oxily the great ma,Hiers out of all rivalry ami remdi, 
but the whole writing of the time charged with a nuiBculine 
force and freedom. 

There is a hygienic Bimpleness, rough vigour, and cjlcHeness 
to the matter in hand, even in tins seeoiid and third class i/f 
writers; and, I think, in the coinniou style of the people, as 
one finds it in the citation of wIUh, hitlers, and public ilocu- 
ments, in proverbs, and forms of speech. The more hearty 
and sturdy expression may indicate that the savagerums of the 
Norseman was not all gone. Their dynamic braiim liurlcHl otf 
their words, as the revolving stone liurlB off scraps of grit 
I could cite from i.lie sevenUjcnth century senteneos and 
phrases of edge not to l>e matched in the niuetetnitli, Their 
poets by simple force of mind CHpudixed themselv<‘H with the 
accumulated science of ours. The country geutltumui had a 
posset or drink tliey called October; and the poetn. m if by 
this hint, knew how to distil the wholci season into their 
autumnal verses : ami, as nature, to picpio ilu^ more, some- 
times works up dcforniiticH int.o beauty, in some raiH^ Aspimia, or 
Cleopatra; and, as the Greek art wrought many a vase or 
column, in winch too long, or too litht^ or nodes, or pits 
and flaws, are made a beauty of ; so thcais were so <|ulck imd 
vital, that they could charm and enriidi by mean ami vulgar 
objects. 

A man must think that age well t.aught and thoughtlnl, by 
whi^ masques and poems, like those of Ban Jonson, Ml of 
heroic sentiment in a manly style, were rc^ecived with favour. 
The unique fact in literary history, the unsurnrised reoeptioa 
of Shakespeai^e the ren^eption proved by his making his 
fortune; and the apathy proved by the absence of all eon- 
temporary panegyric,— seems to demonstmte an in 

the mind of the people. Judge of the splendour of a mMon, 
by the inmpifieance of great indiTiduaJis in it The miyaaef 
m which they leaimed Gredk $md Latin, belo;e mt modera 
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facilitie£=! were jet ready, walicut diotionanee, or 

indexes, by lectoes of a professor, 'followed by their own 
seai'chings, — required a more robust memory, and 
of all the faculties ; and their scholar's, Oamden, TJeliei:, Silden, 
Mede, Gataker, Hooker, Taylor, Burton, Bentley, Brim 
W'ajton, acquired the solidity and method of engineers. 

The influence of Plato tmgos the British genius. Th**ir 
minds loved analogy; were cognisant of reseinldances, and 
climbers on the staircase of unity. *Tis a very old stii^#* 
between those who elect to see identity, and those who elect 
to see discrepancies; and, it renews itself in Britain. The 
poets, of course, are of one part; the men of the world, 
of the other. But Britain had many disciples of Plato;*— 
More, Hooker, Bacon, Sidney, Lord Brooke, Harberi., Browne, 
Donne, Spenser, Chapman, Milton, CraBhaw, Norris, Gudworth, 
Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor. 

Lord Bacon has the English dtiality. His centuries of 
observations, on useful science, and his expenments, I sitp- 
pose, were worth nothing. One hint of Franklin, or Watt, 
or Dalton, or Davy, or any one who had a talent for experi- 
ment, was worth all his lifetime of exquisite trifleH. But he 
dnnks of a diviner stream, and miurks the influx of idealism 
into England. Where that goes, is poetry, liealth, and pro- 
gress. The rules of its genesis or its diffusion are not known. 
That knowledge, if we had it, would supersede all that we call 
science of the mind. It seems an affair of race, or of meta^ 
ch^stry;— the vital point being,— how far the sense 
unity, or instinct of seeking 'esembhmees, predominated 
For, wherever the mind takes a step, it is, to put itself at one 
with a larger class, discerned beyond the lesser class with 
which it has been conversant. Hence, all poetry, and all 
afnrmative action comes. 

!^cqn, in the structure of his ndnd, held of the analogista 
of the idea^sts, or (as we popularly say, naming from the best 
example) Platomsts. Whoever discredits amdogy, and re- 
quires heaps of facts, before my theories can be atttunpted, has 
no poetic^ power, and nothing original or beautiful will be 
produced by him. Locke is as surefy the influx of dccoxaposi- 
uon and oi prose, as Bacon and me Platonists, of grcjiwth. 
IJie PJatqmo is the poetic tendency; the so-called e^ientiic is 
i^e neg^ive and poisonous. ’Tis quite certain, that Spenser, 
Burns, Byron, and Wordsworth will be IPlatonists ; and that 
men will be J*qckdsts. Then politics and commerce 
wm absorb Horn the educated class men of Mmits wi^out 
^emus, precisely because such have no resistance. 

Bacon, capable of ideas, yet devoted to ends, required in his 
map of the mind, first of all, universality or jerirmt phUcmphia^ 
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the receptacle for all such profitable obaervatioiis and axiaiui 
as fall not witbin tlie compass of any of the special parts of 
philosophy, but are more common, and of a higher stigi*. lie 
held this element essential : it is never out of mind : he never 
spares rebukes for such as neglect it; believing that no 
perfect discovery can bo made in a flat or level, but you must 
ascend to a higher science. “ If any man tliinketh pniloBophy 
and universality to bo idle studioB, he doth consider timt 
all professions are from thenee st5rv(‘.d and stipplied, and this 
I take to be a gi’cat ca-usc that has himh'red the progression of 
learning, because tliose fundamental kuowh'dges nave been 
studied bub in passage*.” Ho explaimnl hiiUHclf by giving 
various quaint examples of the sujnma.ry or common laws, of 
which each science luis its own illustTaiitm. He complains, 
that “he finds this part* of learning Vi‘ry dt dlcienfe, the pro- 
founder sort of wits drawing a bucket now and then ftu* their 
own use, but the spring- hcjul unvisit<‘d. I’his wjis the dry litjhi 
which did scorch and offend most men’s watery natures.'^ 
Plato had sigiiilied the Bfune sense, when he Sidd, ** All the 
gi*eat arts require a subtle and speiuilativc research into the 
law of nature, since loft*ineas of thought a,nd perfect ttnvstery 
over every subject seem to be derived from soma such source 
as this. This Pericles had, in tuldition to a groat natural 
genius. For, meeting with AnaxagoniH, wht> was a mmon of 
this kind, he attacIuHl himself to him, and nourish^ himself 
with sublime speculatioim on the absolute inteUigemte ; and 
import.ed thence into the oratorical art whatever could Iny 
useful to it.” 

A few genoralmitions always eireidate in the world, whose 
authors we do not rightly know, which aHi.oniah, and appear to 
be avenues to vast kingdoms of thought, and these are iu th# 
world comiawiSf like the Oopeniiean and Newtonian tluKudet 
in physics. In Englimd, tliesi^ may be tratuHl usually to Bhake- 
^eare, Bacon, Milton, or Hookiir, even to Van Htdmont and 
Behmen, and do all have a kind of filial nvtnispect to Plato and 
the Greeks. Of this kind is Ix)rd Bacon’s sentence, thiii 
“nature is commanded by obeying ht‘r;” his d(»etrine o4 
poetiy, which “ aocommodataH the shows of things to the 
desifes of the mind,” or the Zoroswtrian definition of poetry, 
mystical, yet exact, “ apparemt pictures of unapnartmt natimii 
Spenser’s creed, that “’soul is form, and doth the body make r" 
the theory of Berkeley, that we have no certain assumnoe of 
che existene© of matter ; Dr. Samuel Clarke’s amumeiit for 
theism from the nature of space and time; PSATington's 
political rule, that power must rcir' on land--a ml© whiok 
rcfiuirea to be liberaJOiy inter|)rt>ted ; the theo:^ of Swedcfiboi^ ♦ 
SO' epsmieall|r applied by Mm, that the man riake© hk hmvoa 
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and lieil ; Hegel’s study of civil Hstory, as the conflict idoaa 
and the victory of the deeper thought ; the identity -philoHopky 
of Schelling, couched in the statement that “ all difference w 
quantitative.” So the vei^ announcement of the thcoiy of 
gravitation, of Kepler’s three harmonic laws, and even of 
Salton’a doetiine of definite proportions, finds a sudden 
response in the mind, which remains a superior evidence to 
empirical demonstrations. I cite these generalizatioua, some 
of which are more recent, merely to indicate a class. Not 
these particulars, but the mental plane or the atmosphere 
from which they emanate, was the home and clement of the 
writers and readers in what we loosely call the Elizabethan 
age (say, in literary history, the period from 1575 to 1(325), 
yet a period almost short enough to justify Ben fJonson’a 
remark on Lord Bacon — “ about his time, and withiti his view, 
were bom all the wits that could honour a nation, or help 
study.” 

Such richness of genius had not existed more than once 
before. These heights could not be maintained. As wo find 
stumps of vast trees in our exhausted soils, and have received 
traditions of their ancient feriility to tillage, so history 
reckons epochs in which the intellect of famed races became 
effete. So it fared with English genius. These heights were 
followed by a meanness, and a descent of the mind into lower 
levels; the loss of wings; no high a|>eoulation. Locke, to 
whom the meaning of ideas was unknown, became the type of 
philosophy, and his “ understanding ” the measure, in aU 
nations, of^ the English intellect. His countrymen forsook 
lofty sides of Parnassus, on which they had once walked 
with echoing steps, and disused the studies once bo beloved ; 
the powers of thou^t fell into imgleot. The later English 
want the faculty of Plato and Aristotle, of grouping men in 
natural classes by an insight of ^enertd laws, so deep, that th<r 
rule is deduced with equal prwision from few subjects or from 
one, as from multitudes of lives. Shakespeare is suprema in 
that, as in aU the great mental energies. The Germans 
generalize : the Enghsh cannot interpret the German mind. 
German scimee comprehends tlie English. The al)S6iice ol 
the faculty in England is shown by timidity whiclj^ 
cumulates mo^tams of facts, as a bad general wants myrii^s 
of men and miles of redoubts, to compensate the inspirations 
of course and conduct. 

The English shrink from a generalization. They do not 
look abroad into universality, or they draw only a bucket-full 
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i rence of intellect as a temporality, and appeals to tii ^ worldly 

} ambition of the student. His romances tend to fan tbese low 

t flames. Their novelists despair of the heart. Thackeray 

j finds that God has made no allowance for the poor thing in : 

his universe ; more’s the pity, he thinks : but ’tis not for ub to 5 

be wiser : we must renounce ideals, and accept London. I 

i The brilliant Macaulay, who expresses the tone of the English ^ 

I governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches, that good ] 

means good to eat, good to wear, material commodity ; that the 1 

glory of modem ^losophy is its direction on “fruit;” to J 

yield economical inventions; and that its nierit is to avoid 
ideas, and avoid morals. He thinks it the distinctive merit of i 
the Baconian philosophy, in its triumph over the old Platonic, : 
its disentangling the intellect from theories of the all- Pair and 
aU-Good, and pinning it down to the making a better sick 
chair and a better wine- whey for an invalid ; this not ironi- 
cally, but in good faith ; that, ** solid advantage,” as he calls 
it, meaning Sways sensual benefit, is the only good. The 
eminent benefit of astronomy is the better navigation it 
creates, to enable the fruit-ships to bring home their lemons 
and wine to the London grocer. It was a curious result, in I 
; which the civility and religion of England for a thousand 

^ years, ends, in denying morals, and reducing the intellect to a 

[ saucepan. The critic hides his scepticism under the English 

I cant of practical. To convince the reason, to touch the con- 

j science, is romantic pretension. The fine arte fjill to the 

I ground. Beauty, except as luxurious commodity, does not 

f exist. It is very ceiiiain, I may say in passing, that, if Lord 

I Bacon had been only the sensualist hxs critic pretends, he 

j ' would never have acquired the fame which now entitles him 

to this patronage. It is because he had imagination, the 
j insures of the spirit, and basked in an element ol contempla- 

‘ tion out of all modern English atmospheric gauges, that ho is 

I impressive to the im^inations of men, and has become a 

, potentate not to be ignored. Sir David Brewster sees the 

[ high place of Bacon, without finding Newton indebted to him, 

^ thmks it a mistake. Bacon occupies it by specific gravity 
j or levity, not by any feat he did, or by any tutoring more or 

j less of Newton, &c., but an effect of the same cause which 

I showd itself more pronounced afterwards in HookCs lloyle, 

[ ' and Halley. 

J Coleridge, a Catholic mind, with a hunger for ideas, with 

f , eyes looking before and after to the highest bards and 

^ and vmo wrote and spoke the only high criticism in Ms 

• ‘ those who save England from the reproach of 

I ' possessing the capacity to appreciate what raiwt 

^ Wit the island has 3 r.dlded. Tet the^misfmtuiLe of bis Mle, liis 
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Tast attempts hut most inadequate perfoi-mings, failing to 
accomplish any one masterpiece, seems to mark the closing of 
an era. Even in him, the traditional Englishman was tcK 
strong for the philosopher, and he fell into acmmmoikdima : 
and, as Burke had striven to idealize the English State, m 
Coleridge ‘narrowed his mind’ in the attempt to reconcile the 
gothic rule and dogma of the Anglican Ohure.h, with eternal 
ideas. But for Coleridge, and a lurking taciturn minority, 
uttering itself in occasional criticism, oftener in private dis- 
course, one would say, tliat in Germany and in Aiuerit^a, is th© 
best mind in England rightly reHp(‘cied. It is the surest sign 
of national decay, when the Brahmins can no longer read or 
understand the Brahminical pliiloHophy. 

In the decomposition and aspliyxia that foliowiid all this 
materialism, Cmyle was driven by his disgust at tlie peitliu^ss 
and the cant, into the pi'caching of Bate. In comparison wit h 
all this rottenness, any check, any ch^aiming, though l)y^ tire, 
seemed desirable jind beautifuL He saw lit tk^ ditlcreuce in the 
gladiators, or the “causes” for which they combakHi : the one 
comfort was, that they were all going Hpeedily into the abyss 
together. And his imagination, fiiuliug no nutriment in any 
creation, avenged itself by celebniting the majestic lamuty of 
the laws of decay. The necessities ol menkil structure force 
aU minds into a few ('aiegmies, and wliere impatience of the 
tricks of men makea Nemesis amiable, and builds altars k> the 
negative Deity, the inevitable riK^oil is to heroism or the 
gdlantry of tlie i)rivate heart, which decks its immolation 
with glory, in the unequal combat of will against fak^ 

Wilkinson, the editor of SwedanV)org, tbo annoialor of 
Fourier, and the cbam]')ion of Halinemann, has bnmgljt to 
metaphysics and to physiology a native vigour, with a caUmHo"’ 
perception of relations, 4K|uaI to the lugljcst attemptH, ami a 
rhetoric like the armouiy of the invincible knights of olti 
There is in the action of his mind a long Atlantie roll not 
known except in deepest waters, and only lacking what ought 
to accompany such powers, a numifest centrality. If his mind 
does not rest in immovable biases, perhaps the orbit is liirger, 
and the return is not yet: but a master should inspire a 
conMence that he will adhere to his convictions, and give Mi 
preset studies always the same high, phtce. 

It would be easy to add exceptions to the limitary tone of 
English thought, and much more easy to adduce examples ot 
excellence in pariicular veins ; and if, going out of th© region 
of dogma, we pass into that of generid culture, there is no-and 
tO' the graces and amenities, wit, sensibility, mid ©mdiMomt M 
the leaamed e ass. But the artidcial succour which marki aU ** 
Ingliah p«f immnoe, appws in tetters Mio t mmk 
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restlaetic prc-iuction is antiqiia^a atid mimiifactiired, imd His* 
rai7 repatations have been achiev^ by forcililcs men, whose rda. 
tion to litoratnre was purdly ?mcidental, Imt who were drivaa 
by tastes and modes they found in vogue into their scvend 
careers. So, at this moment, every ambitious young man studies ^ 
geology : so members of Pmiiamenfc are miuie, and churchmem 

The bias of Englishmen to practical skill luw reacted on the 
national mind. They are incapable o£ an inutility, and re^ 
spect the five mechanic powers even in their song. The voice 
of theii’ modem muse has a slight hint of the sti^am-whisti.^ 
and the poem is created as tea omamtmt and finish of then 
monarchy, and by no means as the bird t>f a new morning 
which forgets the past world in the full enjtjyrnent of tkiS 
which is forming. They are with difllcuity ideal; they »e 
the most conditioned men, m if, having the bust conditions^ 
they could not bring themselves to forfeit theni. Bveiy one of 
them is a thousand yeai^s old, and lives by his memory: and 
when you say this, they accept it as pniiHe. 

Nothing comes to the book-shops Imt polities, travels, 
statistics, tabulation, and engineering, and cweii what is called 
philosophy and letters is mechanical in it» stnieture, as if 
inspiration had ceased, as if no vast hope, no ndigion, no song 
of joy, no wisdom, no analogy, existed any more. The tone ^ 
colleges, and of scholars luid of literary society lias this mortol 
air. I seem to walk on a marble tloor, where nothing will 
grow. They exert every variety of talent on a lower ground^ 
and may be said to live Mid act in a sub-rnimL They lim% 
lost all commanding views in literature, philosophy, and 
science, A good Englishman ihuts himself out of three 
fourths of his mind, and confines himself to one fourth. He 
has learning, good sense, power of labour, and logic: Imfc a 
Mth in the laws of t^e mind like that of ArohimediiB ; a l>©liel 
like that of Eular and Kepler, that experience must follow imd 
not lead the laws of the mind ; a devotion k» the theory of 
politics, like that of Hooker, md Milton, and Harrington, liie 
modem English mind repudiates. 

I fear the same fault lies in tibebr science, since they have 
mown how to make it repulsive, and bereave nature of its 
charm; — ^though perhaps the complaint flies wider, and the 
vice att^hes to mmy more than to BriHsh phjiicisto,'"' The 
eye of the naturalist must-have a icopc like nature itedf, a 
susoeptibinty to aH impressions, alive to the heart as wefl tis. to 
the logic of creation. But English somea puts huniiinity to 
kie door. It wants the conneekon which i« ttie teit of g«lna 
The science is false hy not bdng poetm. It isolates the reptib 
or mollusk it assumes to conlamf wMkt repMk r mwmi 
only exists in system, in relation* Th# poet only It fti' in 
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inevitable step m the path of the Creator 3 at, in England* 
one hermit finds this fimt, and another finds that, and lives 
and dies ignorant of its value. There are great exceptions, o£ 
John Hunter, a man of ideas ; perhaps of Robert Brown, tlie 
botanist ; and of Richard Owen, who has imported into Britain 
the Grerman homologies, and enriched science with contribu- 
tions of his own, adding sometimcB the divination of the old 
masters to the unbroken power of labour in the English mind. 
But for the most part, the natural science in England is out of 
its loyal alliance with morals, and is as void of imagination 
and free play of thought, as conveyancing. It stands in 
strong contrast with the genius of the Germans, tliosc semi- 
Greeks, who love analogy, and, by nicajis of tluiir height of 
view, preserve their enthusiasm, ami think for Europe. 

No nope, no sublime augury, cheers the student, no secure 
stiiding from experiment onward t(> a foreseen law, but only a 
casual dipping nerc and there, like diggers in California 
** prospecting for a placer” that will pay. A horiViOn of brass 
of the diameter of his umbrella shuts down around his senses. 
Squalid contentment with conv(mtionH, satire at the names of 
philosophy and religion, parochial imd shop-till politics, and 
idolatry of tisapo, betray the ebb of life and spirit. As they 
trample on nationalities to reproduce Ijondon and Londoners 
in Europe and Asia, so they fear the hostility of ideas, of 
poetry, of religion — ghosts which they cannot lay;*-“and, 
having attempted to domesticate and dress the Blessed Soul 
itself in English broadcloth and gaiters, they are tormented 
with fear that herein lurks a force tliat will sweep their system 


wim lear t-uati nerein lurics a force tinat) win sweep tueir system 
away. The artists say, ** Nature puts them out;** the scholars 
have become un-ideal. They parry (janiest Bpeech witli lianter 
and levity ; they laugh you (Town, or they (diange the sulycKit. 

The fact is,” say they over their wine, ** all that about liberty, 
and so forth, is gone by; it won’t do any longer.” The 
practical and comfortable oppress them with inexoriible chums, 
and the smallest fraction of power remains for herokm and 
pootpr. No poet dares murmur of beauty out of the precinct 
<;f his rhymes. No priest dares hint at a Providenoa which 
does not respect English utility. The island is a* roaring 
volcano of fate, of material values, of tarifis, and laws ol 
repr^sion, glutted markets and low prices. 

In the absence of the highest aims, of the pure love of 
knowledge, and tibo sun'cnder to nature, there is itipnrci^ 
sion of the imagination, the priapism of the senses and 
underetan^ng; we have the factitious instead of the aatiamlj 
taatdesi eig^anse, arts of eomfort, and tiie rewardhog u, an 
lEnstrious inv^tor whomsoever will contrive one^ ' 

more to intoroose between the man and 
von, u % 
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Tiiiis poetry ift dagraded, and made omameutal. Fopi aal 
liis scliool wrote poetry fit to put rotmd frosteil ealca. What 
did Walter Scott write without RiinfcP a rliyntiHl t.mvtdler^s 
guide to Scotland. And the libraries of vf‘rses they print hare 
this Birmingham cha.racter. How many volumes r)f welbbred 
metre we must jingle through, before can be filh*fb taught* 
renewed ! We want the miraculous ; tlie beatity wltt<‘h we can 
manufacture at no mr\ — can give no a.c(?ouiit of; tlui beauty 
of which Chaucer and Cliapman had the Bocrcit. The pf^etry of 
course is low and preside ; only now ami titen, an in Words- 
worth, conscientious; or in Byron, passional ; or in ’Ijumyson, 
factitious. But if I should count the pools who have c*ontii* 
buted to the Bible of existing England Henl.enoc*H (*f guidiinct 
and consolation which are still glowing and ofliH'tive—how 
few! Shall I find my heavenly breml in the reigning poets? 
Where is great design in modem Englinh poet ry ? The 
English have lost sight of the fact that poetry existH to speak 
the spirited law, and that no wealth of deHeri|d ion or of fancy 
is yet essentially new, and out of the limitH of |>roHe, ttnril th4 
condition is x*eached. Therefore tlie grave tdd |»oetM, like the 
Greek artists, heeded their (lesigns, and lean eotmidi*red the 
finish. It was their oflGice to load to tlie divlm' H(»ureeH, out of 
which all this, and much more, xH*adily Hpringa. ami, if tlm 
religion is in the poetry, it raises m to srmm ptirpone. niul we 
can well afford some ataidneas, or hardnoHs, or watii oi popular 
tune in the verses. 

The exceptional fact of the period i« the geiiiim tff Wonls* 
worth. He had no imister but nature and Holiimh*. ** He 
wrote a poem,” says Landor, ** without the ai<i of Hii 

verse is the voice of sanity in a worldly and ambitiouH age. 
One regrets that his temperament wiw not more li<|uid and 
musical. He has written longer tluai he was iiwpireil. But 
for the rest, he has no compc^titor. 

Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where! Woi*<lswoiih 
wanted. There is no finer ear, nor tnore command of t lu* ktys 
OT language. Colour, like the dawn, flows over the horiisem 
from his paicil, in waves so rich that we do not niim the 
central form. Through all his refhiements, too, he has roached 
the public — a certificate of good sense and general j^>wert 
since he who aspires to he the English poet must Iw a« large 
as London, not m the same kind as London, but in his owu 
kmd. ^ Blit he wants a subject, and climbs no mount r»f vision 
to bnng its se<mets to the people, Hecontenti IduiKolf with 
descnbmg the Englishman, as he is, and mommm no bot.ton 


describing the Englishman, as he is, and proiKm* no Isd.tar. 
There are ^ degrees m poe^, and w© must bo thankful for 
every beautinu Ment. But it is only a first snccesip whem the 
oar IS ^gained. The heat office of the best poets be« to 
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gk(jw liow low and uninspired was their general style, and that 
only once or twice they have struck the high chord. 

That expansiveness which is the essence of the poetie 
element, they have not. It was no Oxonian, but Hafiz, wha 
said? ‘‘Let us be crowned with rosen, let us drink wine, and 
break up the tiresome old roof of heaven into new forms.” A 
stanza of the song of natui-e the Oxonian has no ear for, and 
he does not value the salient and curative influence of intellec- 
tual action, studious of truth, without a by-end. 

By the law of contraries, I look for an irresistible taste for 
Orientalism in Britain. For a self-conceited modish life, made 
up of trifles, clinging to a co^oreal civilization, hating ideas, 
there is no remedy Hke the Oriental largeness. That astonishes 
and disconcerts English decorum. For once there is thunder 
it never heard, Hght it never saw, and power which trifles with 
time and space. I am not surprised, then, to find an English- 
man like Warren Hastings, who had been struck with the 
grand style of thinking in the Indian writings, deprecating the 
prejudices of his countrymen, while offering them a translation 
of the Bhagvat. “ Might I, an nnlettered man, venture to pre- 
scribe bounds to the latitude of criticism, I should exclude, in 
estimating the merit of such a production, all rules drawn 
from the ancient or modem literature of Europe, all references 
to snch sentiments or manners as are become the standards of 
propriety for opinion and action in our own modes, and, 
equ^y, all appeals to our revealed tenets of religion and moral . 
duty.”* He goes on to bespeak indulgence to “ornaments of 
fancy unsuited to our taste, and passages elevated to a tract of ' 
subhmity into which our habits of judgment will find it 
difficult to pursue them.” 

Meantime, I know that a retrieving power lies in the English • 
race, which seems to make any recoS possible ; in other words, 
there is at all times a minority of profonnd minds existing in - 
the nation, capable of appreciating every soaring of inteSect 
and every hint of tendency. While the constructive talent 
seems dwarfed and superficial, the criticism is often in the 
noblest tone, and suggests the presence of the invisible gods. 
I c^ well believe what I have often heard, that there are two 
natioais in England; but it is not the Poor and the Itich; nor 
is it the Hormans and Saxons ; nor the Gelt and the Goth. . 
These are each always becoming the other; for Robert Owen, 
does not exaggerate the power of circumstance. But the two 
(wmplexions, or two styles of mind — ^the perceptive class, and ^ 
the practical finality class — axe ever in counterpoise, interact-^ 
mg nmtually; one, in hopdess minorities ; the othei’, in hugfic 

TWaoa to iWilldiwfs Translation ol ‘me B 
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availing itself of tlie knowledge tor gam ; these two nations, ul 
genius and of animiil force, tixougli the first consist of only a 
d )zen souls, and the second of twenty null ions, lor ever by thoii 
discord and their accord yield tln^ powijr of the Englii^ State, 


. XV.— Till “TIMES/^ 

H'HE power of the newspaper k familiar in America, andta 
1 accordance with our politicid systeitu ^ In England, it 
stands in antagonism with the feudal institutions, and it ia a^l 
the more beneficent succour against the secrc3tive tendencies of 
a monarchy. The celebrated Lord Bomers “ knew of no good 
law proposed and passed in his time, to which the pubho 
papers had not directed his attention.^^ There is no comer 
and no night. A relentless in<juiBition drags every secret to 
the day, turns the glare of this solar microscale on every 
malfaisanoe, so as to make the public a more terrible spy than 
any foreigner ; and no wcaiknesa can be Ltkan advantage of by 
an enemy, since the whole people are already fortswamei 
Thus England rids horseH of those incrustations which have 
been the ruin of old states. Of course, this inspiHjtion is 
feared, E’o antique privilege, no comftirtable monopoly, but 
sees surely that its days are counted; the people are lamilkr- 


ized with the reason of reform, and, one by one, take away 
every argument of the obstaructives. ** So your grace likes fie 
comiort of reading the newspapers,” said Lord Mansfield to the 
Duke of Korthumberland; ‘‘ mark my words; you and I shall 
not Hve to see it, hut this young gentleman (Lord Eldon) may, 
or it may be a little later j but a little sooner or later, these 
newspapers will most assuredly write the Dukes of Nor^. 
umberland out of their titles and possessioni, and the country 
out of its Bling.” The tend^cy in England towards social ana 
political institutions like those of America, is inevitable, tmA 
the ability of its ioumals is the driving force. # 

England is fun of manly, clever, w^-bred men who possess 
th e talent of writing off-hand pungent paragpraphs, expressing 
with clearness and courage flieir opinion on any person or 
performance. TaluSible or not^ it is a skill that is wely 
round, out of the English journals. The English do ^g, as 
they jmte poetry, as thw ride and bos; by being educated to ■ 
^ Hundre^ of clever Praeds, and SVeres, andlVoudes, and 
Hoods, and Hooks, and Maginns, and MUk, and Mamulaysi 
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laako po6ms, or sl»rt essays for a joamal, as tLey make 
speeches in Parliament and on the hustings, or, as they shocjt 
and ride. It is a quite acoidenral and arbitrary direction of 
their general ability. Eixdo hcidth and spmts, an Oxford edu- 
cation, and the habits of society are implied, but not a ray of 
genius. It comes of the crowded state of the professions, the 
violent interest which idl men take in politics, the facility of 
experimenting in the journals, and high pay. 

The most conspicuous result of this Ulentiathe “Times” 
newspaper, iJTo power in England is more felt, more fcJired, 
or more obeyed. What you read in the morning in that 
journal, you shall hear in the (3vening in all society. It has 
ears everywhere, and its infoimiation is earliiist, comidetest, 
and surest. It has risen, year by year, and victory by victory, 
to its present authority, I asked one of its old contributors, 
whether it had once been abler than it is now P “ Never,” he 
said; “these are its palmicHt days.” It luia shown those 
qualities which are dear to Englishmen, tudlinchiiig luIhereiKce 
to its objects, pirodigal intellectual al)ility, and ^ a towering 
assurance, backed by the perfect orgaxu'/atioii in its printing- 
house, and its workl-wide net-work ^)f corrc5Sp(»ndence axid re- 
ports. It bks its own history and famous trophies. ^ In 1820, 
ft adopted the caxxsc) of Queen Oaroliiui, and cim'iiHl it against 
the King. It adoptcid a poor-law system, and almost idone 
lifted ft through. When Lord Brougham was in power, it 
decided against him, and pulled him down. It decfartMl war 
against Ireland, and conquered it. It adopted the League 
against the Corn Laws, and, when Oobden had begun to 
despair, it announcu^d bis triumph. It denounced and dis- 
credited the French Republic of 184*8, and clu^cked evtiry 
sympathy with it in Englond, unt.il it had enrolled 200,000 
special constebies to watch the Oluirtists, and make them 
ridiculous on the 10th April. It first dcnounc(Kl and tlien 
adopted the new French Empire, and urged the Fretwdi 
illiance and its results. It has enterecl into ea<di inunicipal, 
literary, jmd social question, almost with a controlling voice. 
It has done bold and seasonable service in exposing frauds 
wMeh threatened the commercial community. Meantime, it 
attacks its rivals by perfecting its printing niaehinerv, and 
will dSve them out of circulation : fur the only limit to the 
circulation of the “ Times ” is the impossibility of printing 
copies fast enough ; since a daily paper can only be new ana 
seasonable for a few hours. It will kill all but that paper 
which is diametrically in opposition ; since many papers, ffwt 
and last, have lived by their attacks on the leading joumd. 

The late Mr. Walter was printer of the “ Times,” and had 
gradually mi snged the whole nmdmid of it in perfect 
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It is told, tliat wben be demaBclefl a tmall Kli.ire in i'lit ■ 
proprietary, and was refii8<>d, ha said, A.« jmi plmisc, 
men; and you may take away the from tltiK olijt, 

when you will; I shall ptibimh the * Mmv Timm: Monday ; 

morning.” The proprietors, who had aiready enni|i|»iti«l that 
his charges for printing were exee««ive, found tha,t they wett 
in his power, and gave him whattwer he winlif^i 

I went one day with a good friend to t he l^mew ” offiee, wlneh 
was entered through a pretty grmhui-yani in Ih'int itig-IIoiiw 
Square. We walked with sonu) einunimpivthuj, im if wii wisrt 
entering a powder-mill; but the do<»r was opened by a tiilM 
old woman, and, by dint of nr)nie tnmsmiwioii cif pmln, w# 
were at last conducted into the parlour of Mr. Mmida, a very 
gentle person, with no hostile ap|H^*ii.niin*eH. T\w s4tat iHties art 
aow quite out of date, but I remeiniwr he t<dd tin that the 
daily printing was then *lf),(K)0 copies; thaiott the Iwt Mart?h, 
1848, the greatest number ev(*r priiiti^fl — were i««ucjd| 
that, since February, the daily cireulittion had imuviwed by 
8000 copies. The old press they were then twing |iriiiif»d five 
or six thousand sheets per hour ; i he new iniielnue. which 
they wore then building an engine, wonhl print twulve thou* 
sand per lio\ir. Our enk^rtaincr <‘onflded m to a ecntriiHm® 
assistant to show ub the eskd)lii4hm<*nt, in wldidn 1 tliink, tficy 
employed a hundred and twenty men. T reiniunlier, I saw the 
reporters' room, in which they n^liwjt their hanty «t etiogrii|>hti, 
.but the editor’s room, and wljo ih in it, 1 <li<l not mH\ tlHingh 1 
shared the curiosity of maukimi rt^Hpecting it. 

The staff of the ‘‘Times” has always beim made up of able 
men. Old Walter, Sterling, liaeon, llarneH, Alsager, lIoriH»« 
Twiss, Jonos Loyd, John Oxenhutl, Mr, Mo*/dev, llr, Bailey, 
have oontributea tK> its renown in ihtnr npeeiali ilepaH mentis 
But it has never wanted the first pens ft>r oeeimit mid asMistance. 
Its private inf oraiation is mcxplieahle, atid recalls tln^ storii^ 
of Fouch4'8 police, whose omiiisckniee miuic! it lHdii»vei| that 
the Empress Josephine must be in hii pay. It lias inert'antib 
and political correspondents in every foreign eltj; nmi its 
expresses outrun the deBpatehes of the giwtu*nntent. Chie 
hears anecdotes of the rise of ite niuwantw, ini of the fnnctkm* 
aries of the India House. I was told of thiHlextorlty of piw ol 
its reporters, who, finding himHolf, on one c.s*uimiiitt/wlttu*o tlic 
magistrates had strictly forbidden reporters, put his biindH int i 
his coat-pocket, and with pencil in on# hand, and iiihlid In 
the other, did his work. 

The inffuence of this journal is a rwognr/iwl ptm’or In 
^ Europe, and, of course, non© is nnmi oonioimis of i% than ii» 
■Conductors. The tone of its article hi» oftem Imm tlw 
nccttsion of comment from the u#ei*n OffMtf tk# 
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I tinental courts, and sometimes tlie ground of diplomatic 

[ complaint. What would the “Times” say? is a terror in 

I Paris, in Berlin, in Yienna, in Copenhagen, and in l^epanJ. 

; Its consummate discretion and success exhibit the English 

skill of combination. The daily paper is the work of many 
hands, chiefly, it is said, of young men recently from the 
University, and perhaps reading law in chambers in London. 
Hence the academic elegance, and classic allusion, which adorn 
its columns. Hence, too, the heat and gallantry of its onset. 
But the steadiness of the aim suggests the belief that this fii*e 
is directed and fed by older engineers ; as if persons of exa.ct 
information, and with settled views of policy, supplied the 
writers with the basis of fact, and the object to be attained, 
and availed themselves of their younger energy and eloquence 
to plead the cause. Both the council and the executive 
departments gain by this division. Of two men of equal 
ability, the one who does not widte, but keeps his eye on the 
course of public affairs, will have the higher judicial wisdom. 
But the pai^:s are kept in concert ; aH the articles appear to 
proceed from a single will. The “ Times ” never disapproves 
of what itseK has said, or cripples itself by apology for the 
absence of the editor, or the indiscretion of him who held the 
pen. It speaks out bluff and bold, and sticks to what it says. 
It draws from any number of learned and skilful contributors ; 
but a more learned and skilful person snpervises, corrects, and 
co-ordinates. Of this closet, the secret does not transpire. 
Ho writer is suffered to claim the authorship of any paper ; 
everything good, from whatever quarter, comes out editoiiaUy ; 
and thus, by making the paper everything, and those who 
write it nothing, the character and the awe of the journal 
gain. 

The English like it for its complete information. A state- 
ment of fact in the “ Times ” is as reKable as a citation from 
BLansard. Then, .they like its independence; they do not 
know, when they take it up, what their paper is going to say : 
but, above all, for the nationality and confidence of its tone. 
It thinks for them all ; it is their understanding and day’s ideal 
daguerreotyped. When I see them reading its columns, they 
seem^to me becoming every moment more British. It has the 
naff bnal courage, not rash and petulant, but considerate and 
determined. Ho dignity or wealth is a shield from its assault. 
It attacks a Duke as readily as a policeman, and with th\;i most 
provoking airs of condescension. It makes rode work with 
the Board of Admiralty. The Bench of Bishops is still less 
safe. One Bishop fares badlv for his rapacity, and another 
£or his bigotry, and a third for his courtliness. It addresses 
occasionally a hint to Majesty itself, and sometimes a hint 
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wHcli is taken. There is an air of freedom even in thw 
advertising columns, which speaks well for England to a 
foreigner. On the days when 1 arrived in London in 1847, 1 
read among the daily announcements, one offering a reward of 
fifty pounds to any person who would put a noblenxan, de. 
scribed by name and title, late a member of Parliament, into 
any county jail in England, he having been convicted of 
obtaining money under false pretcmces. 

Was never such arrogancy as the tone of tit is paper. Every 
slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who writes his first leader, 
assumes that we subdued the etirth before we Sfit down to 
write this particular “Tipies.” One would think, the world 
was on its knees to the “ Times Office, for its daily breakfast. 
But this arrogance is calculated. Who would care for it, if it 

surmised,” or “ dared to confess,” or “ venturcHl to predict,” 
&c. No ; it is 80 1 and so it shall be. 

The morality and patriotism of the Times” claims only to 
be representative, and by no means ideal It gives the armi- 
ment, not of the majority, but of the commanding class. Its 
editors know better than to defend Russii^ or Austria, or 
English vested rights, on absfcnujt gi*ounds. But they give a 
voice to the class who, at the moment, take the lead ; and they 
have an instinct for finding where the power now lies, which 
is eternally shifting its banKs. Sympatliis^.ing with, and speak- 
ing for the class that roles the hour, yet, being ap|>ristMi of 
every ^‘ound-swelL every Chartist remdution, every Church 
squabble, every stidke xn the mills, they deUn^t the first 
tremblings of change. Th<.y watch the hard and latter 
struggles of the authoi’S of each libeml movement, year by 
year— watching them only to taunt and obstruct them— until 
at last, when they see that those have ostabUsluHi their 
that power is on the point of passing k) tlnun—thay strike in, 
with the voice of a monarch, astonish those whom they succour, 
as much as those whom they desert, a4:id make viekiry sure. 
Of coui'se, the aspirants see that the “Times” is one of 
the goods of fortune, not to be won but by winning thmr 
cause. 

“Punch” is equally an expression of Inglish good ienie, as 
the London “Times.” It is the comic version of tlie,«ame 
sense. Many of its oaricatui^es are e^ual to the kist pamphlet 
and will convey to the eye in an instant the populiir view 
which^was taken of each turn of public afidri. Ite gketelies 
are usually made by masterly handi, and iometimti with 
genius; the delight of every class, because uniformly .guided 
.by that taste wTiich is tyrannical in England. It w a new 
l^ait of the mnetemith century, that the wit wd humour of 
England, as in Punch, sc ix the humorists, Jewold, Bkkmi 
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Thackeray, Hood, have taken the direction cl konaaity and 
froedooi. ^ 

The Times,” like every important institution, showg the 
•way to a better. It is a living index of the colossal British 
power. Its existence hominrs the peojde who dare to print all 
they know, dare to know all the facts, and do not wish to be 
flattered by hiding the extent of the public disaster. ^ There i« 
always safety in valour. 1 wish I could add, that this journal 
{ aspired to deserve the power it wields, l>y guidance of the 
I public sentiment to tlie right. It is usually pretended,^ in 
I Parliament and elsewhere, that the English press has a hi^h 
? tone — which it him not. It has an imperial tone, m of a 

S powerful and independent nation. Bui as with ot,her euipires, 

libs tone is prone to be oflieial, and oven otlicinal. The Times ” 
shares aU me limitations of the governiug claHses, and wishes 
never to be in a ininority. If only it dared to cleave to the right, 
to show the right to bo the only expedient, and feed its batteries 
from the central heart of humanity, it might not have so many 
men of rank among its contributors, Imt genius woidd ho its cor- 
dial and invincible ally ; it miglit now and then bear the brunt of 
formidable combinations, but no jotirnal is ruined by wise 
coni’age. It would be the natural leader of British reform; 
its proud function, that of being tlie voice of Europe, the 
defender of the exile and j)atriot against despots, would be 
more effectually discharged; it would have the authority 
which is claimed for that dream of good men not yet come to 
pass, jjm Intematiomd Congress ; and the k^t of its victories 
would be to give to England a new mdlennium of bonefleent 
power. 


XVI—STONEIIENGE. 

I T had been a^ead between my friend Mr. 0. and me, tha 
1 before I left England, we should make an excursion to- 
gether to Stonehenge, which neither of us had seen ; and tibe 
project plefised my fancy with the double attraction of the 
monument and tha companion. It seemed a bringing together 
of COTreme points, to visit the oldest religious monument in 
Britain, in company with her latest thinkei', and one whose 
influence may be traoed in every contemporary book* I was 
glad to sum up a little my experiences, and to exchange a 
few reasonable words- on the aspects of Eng'land, with a man 
on whose genius I set a %-ery high value, and who had as much 
p»n^tratii)n, and as severe a theory of duty, as any pwsoa in * 
ik On E:d:day, 7th July, we tooa the South Waiiwn. Bnilwa^ 
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throngli Hampsliire to Salisbury* where we fotmd a ^friagf 
to convey us to Amesbuty. The fine weatfier iiini mj frienCg 
local knowledge of Hampshire, in which he in wont Uy spend a 
part of every summer, made the way sliort;. There wai Ainch 
tc say, too, of the travelling Americans, and thinrustial ohjfieti 
in London. I thought it natiimh that tiny should give sorni 
time to works of ai’t collected here, which they cannot find at 
home, and a little to scientific clubs and tmiseunm, which, at 
this moment, make. London very attractive. But my 
pher was not contented. Arti and *high art/ is a "favourite 
target for his wit. “Yes, Kumt m a gnmt didusion, and 
Goethe and Schiller wasted a great deal at giHwl iime on itf^*— 
and he thinks he discovers that old Goct lie found ihi« out, and, 
in his later wintings, changed his tone. As soon a« men lamn 
to talk of art, architecture, and antiquities, nothing gexid 
comes of it. He wishes to go thrmigli the British Mimemn in 
silence, and thinks a sincere man will nm Komef lung, anti my 
nothing, In these days, he thought, it wouhl bettoinfi m 
architect to consult only the grim ncceHsity, am! my, * I can 
build you a coffin for such dtiad persons aw^ytm arc, anti for 
such dead purposes as yoti have, but yun shall have no 
ornament.’ Tor the science, he hath if |M»««ibh., mm h^s 
tolerance, and compared the mvants t>f BomerHct Houhc to the 
boy who asked Confucius “how many slam in the nkyF** 
Confucius replied, “he minded things near him f’ then mid 
the boy, “how miuiy hairs arc th(*rc in y»mr lycbmwi?^ 
Confucius said, “ ho didn’t know and didtf t tnirt^*’ 

Americans. 0. eomplainctl that they 
dislike the coldness and oxcluHivcmeHs of tht^ MngliHiu anti rim 
away to France, tmd go witli thnir o()uiilrviii,.ii. ntul are 
manful y Bfcayinjj in Lomlon, anil ooiifront. 
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Tint tLis was a proposition wMcli no Englisliman of whateTer 
condition can easily entertain. 

We left tlie train at Salisbnry, and took a caiTiage tc 
Amesbnry, passing by Old Samm, a bare, treeless bill, once 
containing the town which sent two members to Parliament — 
now, not a hut ; — and, arriving at Amesbnry, stopped at the 
George Inn. After dinner, we walked to Salisbrn-y Plain. On 
the broad downs, under the gi'ay sky, not a house was visible, 
nothing but Stonehenge, which looked like a group of brown 
dwarfs in the wide expanse — Stonehenge and the harrows — 
which rose like green bosses about the plain, and a few hay- 
ricks. On the top of a mountain, the old temple would not be 
more impressive. Far and wide a few shepherds with their 
flocks sprinkled the plain, and a bagman drove along the road. 
It looked as i£ the wide margin given in this crowded isle to 
this primeval temple were accorded by 'the veneration of the 
British race to the old egg ont of which all their ecclesiastical 
structures and history had proceeded. Stonehenge is a cir- 
cular colonnade with a diameter of a himdred feet, and 
enclosing a second and a third colonnade within. We walked 
round the stones, and clambered over them, to wont oni'selves 
with theii* strange aspect and groupings, and found a nook 
sheltered from the wind among them, where C. lighted his 
cigar. It was pleasant to see, that, just this simplest of aB 
simple structures — ^two upright stones and a lintel md across — 
had long outstood all later churches, and all history, and were 
like what is most permanent on the face of the planet : these, 
and tbe harrows — ^mere mounds, (of which there are a hundred 
and sisity within a circle of three miles about Stonehenge,) like 
the same mound on the plain of Troy, which still makes good 
to the passing mariner on Hellespont, the vaunt of Homer and 
the fame of Achilles. Within the enclosure, grow buttercups, 
nettles, and, all around, wild thyme, daisy, meadowsweet, 
goldem'od, thistle, and the carpeting grass. Over us, larks 
were soaring and singing — as my friend said, the larks which 
were hatched last year, and the wind which was hatched many 
thousand yeai's ago.” We counted and measured by paces the 
biggest stones, and soon knew as much as any man can 
sudd^y know of the inscrutable temple. There ai*e ninety- 
four stones, and there were once probably one hundred and 
sixty. The temple is circnlar, and uncover^, and the situation 
fixed astronomically — the grand entrances here, and at Ahnry, 
being placed exactly north-east, “ as aU the gates of the old 
cavern temples are.” How came the stones here ? for these 
mrsens, or Druidical sandstones, are not found in this neigh- 
bourhood. The sacrificial stone, as it is called, is the only one 
in all mese blocks, that can resist the action of fire, and as I 
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ware out attempting to protect their spread wind-rows. The 
grass grows rank imd dark in the showery En^and. At the 
inn, there was only milk for one cup of tea. wlxen we called 
for more, the girl brought ns three drops. My friend was 
annoyed who stood for the credit of an English inn, and still 
more, the next morning, by the dog-cart, sole procurable 
vehicle, in which we were to be sent to Wilton. I engaged the 
local antiquary, Mr. Brown, to go with us to Stonehenge, on 
our way, and show us what he know of the “astronomical” 
and “ sacrificial ” stones. I stood on the last, and he pointed 
to the upright, or rather, inclined stone, called the “astro- 
nomical,’' and bade me notiiio tliat its top ranged with the sky- 
line. “Yes.” Very well. Kow, at the summer solstice, the 
sun rises exactly over the top of that stone, and, at the 
Dniidical temple at Abury, there is also an astronomical 
stone, in the same relative positions. 

In the silence of tradition, this one relation to science 
becomes an impoi*tant clue ; but wo were content to leave the 
problem, with the rocks. Was this tlie “Giants' Dance” 
which Mevlin bronght from Killaraus, in Iridand, to be Uther 
Pendragon’s monument to the British nobles whom Hengist 
slaughtered here, as Geoffrey of Monmouth relates? or was it 
a B/oman work, as Inigo Jones explained to Eling Janies ; or 
identical in design and style with the East Indian temples of 
the sun; as Davies in the Oeltic Besearches maintains? Of 
all the miters, Stukek^y is the best. The heroic antiquary, 
charmed with the geometiic perfections of his ruin, connects 
it with the oldest monuments and religion of the world, and 
with the courage of his tribe, does not stick to say, “the 
Deity who made the world by the scheme of Stonehenge.” He 
finds that the mrsm^ on Salisbury Plain stretches aoi'oss the 
downs, like a line of latitude upon the globe, and the meridian 
line of Stonehenge passes exactly through the middle of this 
cwms. But here is the high point of the theory : the Druids 
had the magnet; laid their courses by it; their cardinal pomta 
in Stond||,eng 6 , Ambresbury, and elsewhere, which vary a little 
from true east and west, lollowed the variations of the com- 
pass. The Druids were Phoenicians. The name of the magnet 
18 Ic^is Meraclms, and Hercules was the god of the PhcBniomns* 
Hercules, in the legend, drew his how at the sun, and the sun- 
god gave him a golden cup, with wMoh he sailed over the ocean. 

♦ Connf cried whk Stoneheage are an avenue and a ourmts. The avenue k a 
najTOW roiul of rni^d earth, extending 594 yards in a straight line ffom the 
grand entnence, then dividing into two bi-andies, which lead, sevemlly, to a 
row of barrows ; and to the ewraw,— an artihcially formed tract of groond. 

Thit is half a mile noHh-east from Stonahetitfe, funded hy bimib and ^tchea' ^ 
S036 yards long, by 110 brewMi 
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Wlial was this, but a compa.ss-box ? This cup or little boat^ 
in which the magnet was made to )at on water, and so show 
the north, was probably its first fonii, before it was suspended 
on a pin. But science was an arcanum, and, as Britain was a 
Phcenician secret, so they kept their compass a secret, and it 
was lost with the Tyrian commerce. The golden fleece, again, 
of Jason, was the compass — a bit of loadstone, easily supposed 
to be the only one in the world, and therefore naturally 
awakening the cupidi^^ and ambition of the young heroes of 
a maritime nation to join in an expedition to obtain possession 
•nf this wise stone. Hence the fable that the ship Argo was 
loquacious and oracular. There is also some curious coinci- 
dence in the names. ApoUodorus makes Magnss the son of 
who married Nais. On hints like these, Stukeley 
builds agaia the grand colonnade into historic harmony, and 
computing backward by the known variations of the compass, 
bravely assigns the year 406 before Christ, for the date of the 
temple. 

For the difficulty of handling and carrying stones of this 
size, the like is done in all cities, every day, with no other aid 
than horse power. I chanced to see a year ago men at work 
on the snhs^cture of a house in Bowdoin Square, in Boston, 
swinging a block of granite of the size of the largest of the 
Stonehenge columns with an ordinary derrick. The men were 
common masons, with Paddies to help, nor did they think 
th^ were doing anything remarkable. I suppose, there were 
as good men a thousand years ago. And we wonder how 
Sfeon^enge was huiLt and forgotten. After spending half an 
hour on fiie spot, we set forth in our dog-cart over the downs 
for 0. not suppressing some threats and evil omens on 

the proprietors, for keeping these broad plains a wretched 
sh^p-walk, when so many thousands of English men were 
hnn^ and wmited labour. But I heard afterwards that it is 
not an eronomy to cultivate this land, which only yields one 
crop on being broken up and is then spoiled. 

We came to Wfiton and to Wilton Hall,— the rencwmed seat 
of the Earis of Pembroke, a bouse known to Shakespeare and 
Ms^sic^r, the Sequent home of Sir Philip Sidney where he 
wrote tile Arcadia; where he conversed with Lord Brooke, a 
man of deep thought, and a poet, who caused to be engraved 
on his tombstone^ "Here lies Pulke Greville Lord Brooke, the 
Mead of Sir Philip Sidney.’’ It is now the property of the 
Earl of Pembroke, and the residence of Ms brother, Sidney 
Hmbert, and is esteemed a noble specimen of the English 
maaor-halL My Maid had a letter from Mr. Herbert to his 
hous^^^per, and the house was^ shown. The state drawing* 
is a dmible cube, ^ feet hi^i, by BO feet wide, by ^ feet 
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long : tlie adjoining room is a single cnbe of 30 ftjet ercrr way* 
Altnongh tb-ese apartments and tlie long libratr were fiill of 
good family portraits, Vandykes and other; and tliongh tliere 
were some good pictures, and a quadrangle cloister full of 
antique and modexm statuary, — to wliich 0., catalogue in hand, 
did all too much justice,— yet the eye was still amvm to the 
windows, to a magnificent lawn, on which grew the finest 
cedars in England. I liad not seen more charming grounds. 
We went out, and walked ov(;r the (‘state. We crossed a 
bridge biiilt by Inigo Jones ov(‘r a strea.m, of whi(;h the gar- 
dener did not know the name, {Qii, Alph F) ; watched the deer ; 
climbed to the loncsly sculptured Hiimm(‘r- houses on a hill 
backed by a wood; came down into the Ii,alian garden, and 
into a French pavilion, garnished with Frmah husi.s; and so 
again, to the hotme, whei’o wo found a table laid for us with 
bread, meats, peac.hes, grapes, and wine. 

On leaving WiltoTi li(>u8e, wci t(H>k the coach for Salisbury. 
The Cathedral, whi(;h was linisluHl (>00 y<‘ars ago, lias (wen a 
spruce a;nd modern air, and its spire is tlaj highest in England. 
I know not why, but I had bc^en mor<5 strtick with oiu^ of no 
fame at Go von try, wlvieh rises 300 feet from the gi’onnd, with 
the lightness of a mulb ‘in-plant, and not at all implicated with 
the church. Salisbury is now esteetnod the cubtnnation of the 
Gothic art in En^hind, as the buttresses ari^ fully tinmasked, 
and hojicstly detaihxl from the sides of the pile. Th(3 interior 
of the Cathedral is obstructed by the organ in the middle, 
acting jike a screen. I know not why in rt^al archit(‘eture the 
hunger of the eye for bmgth of line is so nmdy gratifb‘d. The 
rule of art is that a colonnade is more beautiful the longer it is, 
and that ad infinitum. And the nave of a (diurcdi is sddom so 
long that it ncsnl be divid(;d by a screen. 

Wo loitered in tlie church, outside tlu^ cho:r, whilst seiwice 
was said. Whilst we listened to the orgati, my friend re- 
marked, the music is good, and yet not (juite religiotis, but 
somewhat as if a monk were panting to some fin(‘ Qtieen of 
Heaven. ^C. was unwilling, and we did not auk to have the 
choir shown us, but returned to our inn, aft(>r secong another 
old churcli of the place. We passed in tlu! train Clarendon 
Park.^but could see little but tne edge of a wood, though C, 
had wished to pay closer attention to the birthplace of the 
Decrees of Olaretidon, At Bishopstoke we stopped, and found 
Hdr. H., who received us in his carriage, and took us to Ha 
house at Bishops Waltham. 

On Sunday, we had nmch discourse on a very rainy day. 
My friends aaked whether there were any Americans r— any 
with an American idea,— any theory of the right future of that 
ooxmtry? Tkui chaEenged, I bethought myself neither od 
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caucuses nor congress, neitlier of presideute nor of cabinet* . 
miiListers, nor of such as would make of America another 
Europe I thought only of the simpler •'i and purest mmds; I 
said ‘ Certainly yes ; but those who nold it are fanatics of a 
dream which I shonld hardly care to relate to your English 
ears to which it might he only ridiculous,— and yet it is the 
only true/ So I opened the dogma of no-govornment and 
non-resistance, and anticipated the objections and the fun, and 
procured a kind of hearing for it. I said, it is tine that I have 
never seen in any country a man of sufficient valour to stand 
for this tinth, and yet it is plain to me, that no less valour than 
this can command my respect. I can easily see the bankruptcy 
of the vulgar musket-worship,— though great men be musket- 
worshippers ; — and ^tis certain, as Cod livoth, the gun that 
does not need another gun, the law of love and justice alone, 
can effect a clean revolution. I fancied that one or two of my 
anecdotes made some impression on 0., and I insisted, that the 
manifest absimdity of the view to English feasibility could 
make no differei^ce to a gentlemim; that as to our secure 
tenure of our mutvon-chop and spinage in London or in Bos* 
ton, the soul might quote Talleyrand, “ Mondeur, je n'm uoia 
pas la necesdUr^ As I had thus taken in the conversation 
the saint’s part, when dinner was announced, 0. refused to go 
out before me, — ‘*he was altogether too wicked.^’ I planted 
my back against the wall, and our host wittily rescued us from 
the dilemma, by saying, he was the wickedest, and would walk 
out first, then 6. followed, and I went last. , 

On the way to Winchester, wluther our host accompanied us 
in the afternoon, my friends asked many questions respecting 
American landscape, forests, houses, — my house, for example. 
It is not easy to answei’ these queries well. There I thought, in 
America, lies nature sleeping, over-growing, almost conscious, 
too much by half for man in the picture, and so giving a 
certain i/ristessef like the rank vegetation of swamps and forests 
seen at night, steeped in dews and rains, which it loves ; and 
on it man seems not able to make much impression. There, 
in that great sloven continent, in high AUegnany pastures, in 
the sea- wide, sky-skirted prairie, stilT sleeps and mxirmurs and 
hides the great mother, long since driven away f rom the trim 
hedge-rows and over-cultivated garden of England. And, in 
England, I am quite too sensible of this. 'Byexj one is on his 
good behaviour, and must be dressed for dinner at six. So 1 
put off my friends with very inadequate details, as best I could 
Just before entering Winchester, we stopped at; the Ohurcl 
^ of Saint Gross, and, after looking through the quaint antiquity, 
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sre demanded a piece o£ bread and a drangbt of beer, wbicb tbe 
totmder, Henry de Blois. in 1186, commanded kjbould be given 
to everyone wiio sbonld ask it at tlio gate. We bad potb, 
bom tbe old couple wbo take care of tbe cburcb. Some twenty 
people, every day, they said, make tbe same demand. This 
hospitality of seven bimdred. yejirs' standing did not binder 0. 
from pronotmcing a malediction on tbe priest wbo receives 
2,000L a year, that were meant for tbe poor, and spends a 
pittance on tbia small beer and crumbs. 

In tbe Oatbedral, I was gratified at least by tbe ample 
dimensiona. Tbe length of line exccu'da that of any other 
Engbsb cburcb ; being 556 feet by 250 in breu,dtb of transept. 
I tbink I prefer tins cburcb to' dl I have 8e<in, <‘xcept 
Westminster and York. Here was Canute buHed, and bere 
Alfred tbe Great was crowned and buried, rind bere tbf*. Saxon 
kings; and, later, in bis own clumdi, ‘William of W’'ykeham. 
It is very old : part of tbe crypt into wlu<di m) went down and 
saw tbe Saxon and Norman arcbes of ibo old clmrcb on winch 
tbe present stands, was built fourteen or fiftcMm lumdinid years 
ago. Sharon Tunier says, ** Alfred was buricnl at WinchcHter, 
in the Abbey be bad founded there, but bis remains were 
removed by Henry I. to tbe new Al>bey in tbe irx'adows at 
Hyde, on the nortbem quarbijr of the city, and laid umbu’ tbe 
high altar. Tbe building was dcmtroycMl at the Ilefonaation, 
and wbat is left of Alfresd’s body now lies covered by modern 
buildings, or" buried in tbe rums of the old.”* WilliaLn of 
Wykebam’s shrine tomb was unlocked for us, and C. took bobt 
of tbe recumbent statue’s marble bands, and patted fliem 
affectionately, for be rightly values the bravo man who Inn It 
Windsor, and this Catbedrm, and tbe School here, and New 
College at Oxford. But it was growing late in tbe afternoon. 
Slowly we Mt tbe old bouse, and pai-ting with our bosi, we 
took the train for London. 


Xm—PEKSONAL. 

F I these comments on an oM journey now revised after seven 
busy years have much changed men and things in England, 
I have abstained trom reference to persons, except in the last 
chapter, and in one or two cases whore the fcyoie of the parties 
seemed to have given the public a property in aU that concerned 
them. I mhst further allow raysdf a few noldees, if only m m 

* Mmtory of tli$ Anflo-iSaatouji, I. 500, 
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acknowledgment of debts that cannot be paid. My journeys 
were cheered by so ninch kindness from new friends, that my 
impression of the island is bright with agreeable inemoiies 
bofii of public societies and of honsebolds : atid, wliat ia nowhere 
better found than in England, a cultivated peraon fitly Bur. 
rounded by a happy home, “with honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends,'' is of all institutions tlie Ixjai,. At the 
landing in Liverpool, I found my ManchcKter corr(‘H|)ondent 
awaiting me, a gentleman whose kind reception wjia followed 
by a train of friendly and effective attontiona which never 
rested whilst I remained in the countiy. A man of senses and 
of letters, the editor of a powerful local journal, lie addi^l to 
solid virtues an infinite sweetness and honhmnmw. . Thijre 
seemed a pool of honey about his heart which lubricated all his 
speech and action with fine jets of mead. ^ An equal good 
fortune attended many later accidents of my jounury, until the 
sincerity of English kindness ceased to surprise. My visit fell 
in the fortunate days when Mr. Bancroft was tin? Aniencan 
Minister in London, and at his house, or through ids gciod 
offices, I had easy access to excellent persons and k> privileged 
places. At the house of Mi% Carlyle, I met persons eminent 
m society and in letters. The privileges of the Athmueum mid 
of the Reform Clubs were hospitably opened to nu% and I 
found much advantage in the circles of the “ Geological," the 
“ Antiquarian," and the “Royal Societies." Every day in 
London gave me new opportunities of uu*etihg mm and 
women who give ^lendour to society. 1 saw Rogers, 
Hallam, Macamay, Milnes, Milman, Barry Cornwall, Bickens, 
Thacker^, Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, Disraeli, Helps, Wilkinson, 
Bailey, Senyon, and Forster: the younger poets, Clough, 
Arnold, and JPatmorej and, among the men of science, Roliert 
Brown, Owen, Sedgwick, Faraday, Auckland, Lyell, Dela Beche, 
Hooker, Carpenter, Babbage, and Edward Forbes. It was my 
privilege also to converse with Miss BaiUie, with Lady Morgan, 
with Mrs. Jameson, and Mrs. Somerville. A finer hospitility 
made many private houses not less known and dear. It is not 
in distinguished circles that wisdom and derated characters 
are usually found, or, if found, not confined thereto ; and my 
recollections of the best hours go back to private oonvetpatkini 
in different parts of the kingdom, with persons little KnowBu 
N^or am I insensible to the courtesy which frankly opened to 
me some noble mansions, if I do not adorn my nage wiiK thebr 
names. Among the privileges of London, t rec^ wi& 
pleasure two or three signal days, one at Km, whei^e ^ 
William Hooker showed me aR the riches of the vast botttms 
gaTd(m; one at the Museum, where Sir Charles F^owes 
explained in detail the history of his Ionic tyophy»mop.ument j 
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and slim anotlxer, on wliioli Mr. Owen accompanied my conntry- 
in an Mr. H. and myself tlirongli tlie Hunterian Museum. 

Tlie like frank hospitality, bent on real service, I found 
among the great and the bumble, wherever I went; in 
Birmingham, in Oxford, in Leicester, iri Nottingham, in 
Sheffield, in Manchester, in Liverpool. At Edinburgh, through 
the kindness of Dr, Samuel Brown, I made the acquaintance 
of De Quincey, of Lord Jeffrey, of Wilson, of Mrs. Crowe, of 
the Messrs. Chambers, find of a man of high chariwjter 
and genius, the short-lived painter, David Scott. 

At Ambleside, in March, 1848, I was for a couple of days 
the guest of Miss Martinea.u, then newly returnea from her 
Egyptiim tour. On Sunday ji£terno(^n, I accompanied her to 
Bydal Mount, And as I have recorded a visit to Wordsworth, 
many years before, I mtxst not foi*get this second interview. 
We found Mr. Wordsworth asleep on the sofa. He was ai. 
first silent and indisposed, as an old man suddenly waked, 
before he htid endal hxs nap ; but soon became full of talk on 
the French news. He was nationally bitter on the Fretxch ; 
bitter on Scotchmen, too. No Scotchmmx, ho said, can write 
English. He detailed the two models, on one or tlie other of 
which all the sentences of the historian Bohei'tson are f rame<L 
Nor could Jeffrey, nor the Edinburgh Eeviowers write English, 
nor can * ^ ’**', who is a post to the Euglish tongue. Incidentally 
he added, Giblion cannot write English. The Edinburgh 
Review wrote what would tell and vmat would sell. It had, 
however, changed the tone of its literary criticism from the time 
when a certain letter was written to the editor by Coleridge. 
Mrs. W, had the editor’s answer in her possossioxx. Tennyson, 
he thinks a right poetic genius, though with some affectation. 

He had thought an elder brother of Tennyson at first the 
better poet, but must now reckon Alfred the time one, ... la 
speaking of I know not what style, he said, “ to he sure, it wai 
the manner, but then you know the matter always comes. out 
of the manner.” . . . He thought Rio Janeiro , the best place 
in the world for a great capital city. . . . We Mked of English 
national character. I told him it was not creditable that no 
one in all the country knew anything of Tliomas Taylor, the 
Flato^ist, whilst in every American librax'y his translations are 
found. I said, if Plato’s Republic were published in Bngknd 
as a new book to-day, do you think it would find any readers f 
He confessed it would not; **and yet,” he addcMl after a ' 
phuee, with that complacency which never deserts a true-bona 
Englishman, ^‘and yot we have embodied it all.” 

Mis opinions of French, English, Irish, and Scotelx, seroad • 
rashly formulized from little anecdotes of what had Wallen 
himseHiimd members of his family, in a diligenoe or stage- 
oomL His face sometimes Hghted up, but his conversatmn 
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not marked by special force or eloration Tet perhaps it 
is a Mffli compliment to ttie cultivation of tlie Englisli generally^ 
when we find such a man not distingiushod. He hnd a healthy 
look, with a weather-beaten face, his face corrugated, especiaUy 

the large nose. , i. • t • j x 

Miss Martineau, who lived near him, praised him to me not 
for his poetry, but for thiift and economy; for having afforded 
to his cWtry neighbours an examine of a inodcBt household, 
where comfort and culture were secured without any display. 
She said, that, in his early house-keeping at the cottage where 
he first lived, he was accustomed to offer his f riends bread and 
plainest fare: if they wanted anything more, they must pay 
him for their board. It was the rule of the house. 1 replied, 
that it evinced English pluck more than any anecdote I knew. 
A gentleman in the neighbourhood told the story of Walter 
Scott’s staying once for a week with Wordsworth, and slipping 
out every day under pretence of a walk, to the Swan Inn, for 
a cold cut and porter; and one day passing with Wordsworth 
the inn, he was betrayed by the kndlorcrs asking him if he 
had come for his porter. Of course, this trait would liave 
another look in London, and there you will hear from diffe.rcuit 
literary men, that Wordsworth had no pcu'sonal friend, iliat he 
was not amiable, that he was parsimonious, <fec. Landor, 
always generous, says that he never praised anybody. A 
gentleman in London showed me a watch that oiica belonged 
to Milton, whose initials are engraved on its face. He said, he 
once showed this to Wordsworth, who took it in one lumd, tlien 
drew out his own watch, and held it up with the other, before 
the company, but no one making the expected remark, he put 
back his own in silence. I do not attach much importance to 
the disparagement of Wordsworth among London scdiolars. 
Who reads him well will know, that in following the strong 
bent of his genius, he was cardess of the many, oarelesi also 
of the few, seH-assured that he should ** create the taste by 
which he is to.be enjoyed.” He lived long enough to witness 
•die revolution he had wrought, and to see what ne foresaw.” 
There are torpid places in his mind, there is something hard 
and sterile in his poetry, want of grace and variety, want ol 
due catholicity and cosmopolitan scope : he had confmnnitiea 
to English politics and traditions ; he had egotistic puarilitiea 
in the choice and treatment of Ms subjects ; but let us say of 
him, what, alone in his time he treated the human mind well, 
and with an absolute trust. His adherence to Ms poetic creM 
rested on real inspirations. ^ The Ode on ImmorMity is the 
high- water-mark wMch the intellect has reached in this age. 
New means were employed, and new realms added to the 
ri muse^ by Ms courage. * 
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XYIII— KESULT. 

E NG-LAISTB is tlie best of actual nations. It is no ideal 
framework, it is an old pile bnilt in diflTerent ages, with 
repairs, additions, and makeshifts ; bnt yon sec the poor best, 
yon have got. London is the epitome of our times, and the 
Itome of to-day. Broad-fronted Droad-bottomed Teutons, they 
stand in solid phalanx foursquare to the points of compass : 
they constitute the modei-n world, they have ea.nied their 
vantage-ground, and held it through ages of adverse poHsession. 
They are well marked and ditferihg from other leading rfices. 
England is tender-hearted. Koine was not. Englaml is not 
so public in its bias ; private life is its place of lionour. Truth 
in private life, untruth in public, marks these home-loving men. 
Their political conduct is not decided by gen<*ral vi(iWB, but l)y 
inteimal intrigues and personal and nimily interest. They 
cannot readily see beyond England. The histoiy of Borne and 
Greece, when written by their scholars, degenerates into 
English paity paimphlcts. They cannot see beyond England, 
nor in England can they transcend the interests of the 
governing classes. ** English principles” mean a primary 
regard to the interests of property. England, Scotland, and 
Ireland combine to check the colonies. England and Sc.otland 
combine to check Irish manuhmtures and trade. England 
rallies at home to check Scotland. In England, the strong 
classes check the weaker. In the home population of near 
thirty millions, there arc but one million voters. 'l'h<* Ohur(‘h 
punishes dissent, punishes education, Down to a late day, 
marriages perfonned by dissenters were illegal. A hithu* ehiss- 
legislation gives power to those wlio art^ rieh (uioiigh to buy a 
law. The game-laws arc a proverb of oppression. Pavipcrism 
mcrustsand clogs the state, and in hard times luHamies hideous* 

In bad seasons, the ponidge was diluted. MiiltitudcB Uved 
miserably by shell-hsh and sea- ware. In (vitios, tlie ediildren 
are trained to beg, until tliey shall be old enough to rob. Men 
and w»mcn were convicted of poisoning scores of children for 
burial-fees. In Irish districts, men deteriorated in sis^e and 
shape, the nose sunk, the gums were exposed, with diminishicl 
bram and bratal form. JDuring the Australian emigration, 

En altitudes were rejected by the commisHionera as biSng too 
emaciated for useful colonists. During the Enssian wur, few 
of those that offered as recruits were found up to medical • 
iti,ndard, though it had- been reduced. 

The foreign policy of England, Enough ambitious and lavish 
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of money, has not often been generois or just. It has a 
principal regard to the interest of trade, checked, however, by 
the aristocratic bias of the ambassador, which usually puts 
him in sympathy with the continental Courts. It sanctioned 
the partition of Poland, it betrayed Genoa, SicHy, Parga, 
Greece, Turkey, Rome, and Hungary. , . 

Some public regards they have. They have abolished 
slaveiy in the West Indies, and put an end to human sacrifices 
in the East. At home they have a certain statute hospitality: 
England keeps open doors, as a trading country must, to all 
nations. It is one of their fixed ideas, and wrathfully sup- 
ported by their laws in unbroken ^uence for a thousand 
years. In Magna Oharta it was ordain^, that all “ merchants 
aKflTl have safe and secure conduct to go out and come into 
England, and to stay there, and to pass as well by land as by 
water, to buy and sell by the ancient allowed customs, without 
any evil toU, except in time of war,^ or when they shall be of 
any nation at war with us.’’ It is a statute and obliged 
hospit^ty, and peremptorily maintained. Hut this shop-rule 
hM one magnificent effect. It extends its cold unalterable 
courtesy to political exiles of every opinion, and is a fact 
which might give additional light to that portion of the planet 
seen from the farthest star. But this perfunctory hospitality 
puts no sweetness into their unaccommodating manners, no 
check on that puissant nationality which makes their existence 
mcompatible with all that is not English. 

\^at we must say about a nation is a superficial dealing 
with symptoms. We cannot go deep enough into the 
biography of the spirit who never throws himself entire into 
one hero, but delegates his energy in parts or spasms to vicious 
and defective inmviduals. But the wealth of the source is 
seen in the plenitude of English nature. What variety of 
power and tal^t; what facility and plenteousness of knight- 
hood, lorddbip, ladyship, royalty, loyalty; what a proud 
chivalry is iudicat^ in “CoUius’s Peerage,” through eight 
hundr^ years! What dignity restiug on what re^ty and 
stoutness I What courage m war, what sinew in labour, what 
cunning workmen, what mventors and engineers, what seamen 
and pilots, what clerks and scholars ! Ho one man and no 
few men can r^resent them. It is a people of myriad per- 
sonalities. Their manyheadedness is owing to the advantage- 
ous position cf the middle class, who are adways the source of 
letters and science. Hence the vast plenty of their sesthetio 
production. As they are many-headed, so they are many- 
nationed : their colonization annexes archip^agoes and conti- 
naits, and their speech seems destmed to be the universal 
language of men. I have no^^ed the reserve of power in the 
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En^lisli temperament. In tlie island, they never let out all 
the length of all the reins, there is no Bemrhir rage, no 
abandonment or ecsta^ of will or intellect, like that of the 
Arabs in the time of Mahomet, or like that which intoxicated 
France in 1789. But who would see the uncoiling of that 
tremendous spring, the explosion of their well husbanded 
forces, must follow the swarms which, pouring^ now for two 
hundred years from the British ishinds, have sailed, and rode, 
and traded, and planted, through all climates, mainly following 
the belt of empire, the temperate zones, carrying the Baxon 
seed, with its instinct for libci'ty and law, for arts and for 
thought — acquiring under some skies a more electric energy 
than the native air allows — to the con{|ucst of the glol>e. 
Their colonial policy, obeying the necessities of a vast empire, 
has become liberal. Canada and Australia have lieen contented 
with substantial independence. They are expiating the wrongs 
of India, by benefits; first, in works for the irrigation of tlu) 
peninsula, and roads and telegraphs; and secondly, in the 
mstruction of the people, to mialify them for self-government, 
when the Biitish power shall 00 finally called home. 

Their mind is in a state of a»rrested development^ — divine 
Clippie, like Vulcan ; a blind mvant, like Huber and Samhu’son, 
They do not occupy themselves on matters of general and last* 
ing import, but on a corporeal civilization, on goods that 
perish m the using. But they read with good intent, and 
what th(jy learn they incaniate. ^ The English mind^ turns 
every abstnmtion it can receive Into a portable utensil, or a 
working institution. Such is tlieir tenacity, and such iheir 
practiciil turn, that they hold all they gain. H(uuu‘ w(^ say, 
that only the English race can bo trusted witli fn*edoni— - 
freedom which is double- edgcul and dangiu'ous to any l)ut the 
wise and robust. The English designate the kingdoms 
emulous of free institutions, as the simtiiuental natitms. 
Their culture is not an outside varnisli, hut is tliorougli and 
secular in families and the race. 9'hey ar<'. oppresHivt^ with 
their temperament, and all the more that they ar<^ relltuHl I 
have sometimes seen thorn walk with my <;c>uutrvmcn when I 
was forced to allow them every advantage, and their coni- 
nanifpns Beamed bags of bemes.^ 

There is cramp limitation in their habit of thought, slee|>y 
routine, and a tortoise’s instinct to hol<l hanl t.o the ground 
with Ids claws, lest he should lie thrown on his )«mk. Tlmre 
is a drag of inertia which rcisists refonn in every shape law- 
reform, army-reform, extension of sufFrage, Jewish fmichise, 
Catholic emancipation™— the abolition of slaveiy, of impress^ ^ 
ment, peiml code, and entails. They praise this drag, unde* 
the formula, that it is 'the exeehmee ol the British eonstitw- 
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tion, that no law ^an anticipate the public o|)mion. TLcso 
poor tortoises must bold bard, for they feel no wings sprouting 
at their shoulders. Yet somewhat divine warms at their heart, 
and waits a happier hour. It bides in their sturdy wiH. 
‘‘Will,” said the old philosophy, “is the measure of power,” 
and personality is the token of this race. Quid vuU vatde imlt, 
'V^at they do they do with a wiU. You cannot account for 
their success by their Christianity, commerce, chai*ter, common 
law, Parliament, or letters, but by the contumacious sharp- 
tongued energy of English natwreX with a poise impossible to 
disturb, which makes all these its instruments. They are 
slow and reticent, and are like a dull good horse which lets 
every nag pass him, but with whip and spur will run down 
every racer in the field. They are right in their feeling, 
though wrong in their speculation. 

The feudal system survives in the steep inequality of 
property and privilege, in the limited franchise, in the social 
barriers which confine patronage and promotion to a caste, 
and still more in the submissive ideas pervading these people. 
The fagging of the schools is repeated in the social classea. 
An Englishman shows no mercy to those below him in the 
social scale, as he looks for none from those above him : any 
forbearance from Ms superiors surprises him, and they suffer 
in Ms good opinion. But the feudal system can be seen with 
less pam on large bistoiical grounds. It was pleaded in miti- 
gation of the rotten borough, that it worlced well, that 
substantial justice was done. Pox, Burke, Pitt, Erakine, 
Wilberforce, Sheridan, Bomilly, or whatever national man, 
were by tMs means sent to Parliament, when tlieir return by 
large constituencies would have been doubtful. So now we 
say, that the right measures of England are the men it bred ; 
that it has yielded more able men in five hundred years tlum 
any other nation ; and, though we must not play Aovidanca, 
and balance the chances of producing ten greai men against 
the comfort of ten thousand mean men, yet retrospectivSy we 
may strike the balance, and prefer one AMred, one Shakespeare, 
one Milton, one Sidney, one Raleigh, one WellingtrOn, to a 
million foolish democrats. 

The American system is more democratic, more bupane ; 
yet the American people do not yield better or more able men, 
or more inventions or books or benefits, than the English, 
Congress is not wiser or better than Parliament. PVanc© has 
abolished its suffocating old Tigi/mef but is not reccsntly marked 
by any more wisdom or virtue. 

The power of performance has not been exceeded — 
creation of value. The English have given importiyttoe to 
individuais, a principal end aind fruit of ev^ society. Every 
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. encouraged to be wbat be is, and is guai'ded 

-Jn o£ bis wmm. “ Magna Gbai^ta,” said Eusb- 

is B'lxcb a fellow that be will have no By 

T^ortiJ^ activity, and by this sacrednees of indiyidtials, 

^a*vo i^ seven bundred years ovoiv(3d the piinciples of 
tliey ^ j±. is tb© land of patriots, martyrs, sages, and baxds^ 

if tlao oooan out of which it emerged shf>ul(l wash it away, 
will aroxnembored as an iHlaii<i famotis for immortcd laws, 

£ . g^xnTi-Oiincomonts of origmal right which make the stone 

tables o£ li-borfcy. 


X-IX.— SrEEOII AT MANCTTESTBR. 

A IPE’VST after my arrival at MandienirT, in Ntjvember, 

184j 7> iilie Manch(3Hter Atlaaueum gav(», its tmmial banmiot 
in tEe DFx'OO-^rrado Hall. With other guestH, I wan invittid to 
be presexxti, and t<> twldwHH tlie <!om|>any. In hsvking over 
arecently ^ xic3WHpap(3r report of my nmiarkH, X inelitus to re* 
TDrint it>, fltlv <?xpreBsuig the fi'cliiig witli which I entered 
IEiXLO'larL<3., aiXx cl which agrt‘eH well (‘uongh wit h the more delllmr- 
ate^resToJL'fcs of }>ett,t»r a,e(iua.inttmce x*0(3orded in the foregoing 
pages. ^ir* Ar<3hi1)a]d Alison, the liiHtoria.n» presided, and 
opened meeting with a spcHH'h. He ww followed by Mr. 

Cobdert, X-iOX'd Brackley, and others, among whom mm Mr, 
Oruikslxaiialc, one of the oontrilnitors to ** Putich."’ Mr, 
Dickens’s • letter of apology for his almcmee was read. Mr, 
Jerrold, -wlxo had bc(3n antiounced, did not a|»pear. On lading 
introdixo^^ t»o the meeting I said— 

Mr. Olxa^ir'inan and Chmth'men : It is ph^awuit t o me to meet 
tibis gi-oaLb itnnd brilliant company, and tiotibly pJt'aHiint ic^ see 
tEe faces of so many distingulHhed petraons cm this platform. 
But I Ixct’V'o known all these persons already. When X was at 
Ixome, Elaoy were as near ttj me as they arc 3 to you* The 
argxunoxxEs of the League aiid its leader are known to all the 
friends^ o£ £ree triwle. The giuetit^s atul gcuiius, the |Hditical, 
fcEe sooiads blie pari(3tnl wit of Punch go duly iwery fort night 
to evel-y “Iboy and ghl in Boston and Ni*w York* Bir. when I 
came^bo sotx, I found the ** History of Europe”* mi the sltip’i 
cabin -fca^blo, th© property of tlu3 captain a sort of programme 
or play-Edll to toll the seafaring New .,b]nglan<h‘r w'hat hii ihidl 
find orL Ixis landing here. And as for Hoiulmy, sir, there ii no 
land wlxex*e paper exists to print on, wlicm it is ni.^t found; no 
man wlao oan read, that doi«H not read it, atiiL it he eann^at, h€ 
finds soxona charitable pair of <yo« that can, and li«iw it, 

* By Sir A, AIIsiMh 
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But tHese things are not for me to say ; these coniplimentP^ 
though true, would better come from one who felt and imdor- 
stood these merits more. I am not here to exchange civilities 
with you, but rather to speak of that which I am sure interests 
these gentlemen more than their own praises; of that which 
is good in holidays and working-days the same in one century 
and in another century. That which lures a solitary Anuiricaii 
in the woods with the wish to see England, is the moral pecu« 
liarity of the Saxon race— its commanding sense of right and 
wrong— the love and devotion to that— this is the imperia. 
trait, which arms them with the sceptre of the globe. It ia 
this which lies at the foundation of that aristocratic character, 
which certainly wanders into strangle vagaries, so that its 
origin is often lost sight of, but whiSb., if It should lose this, 
would find itself paralyzed ; and in trade, and in the mechanic’s 
shop, gives that honesty in performance, that thoroughnesB 
and s^dity of work, wfdch is a national characteristic. This 
conscience is one element, and the other is that loyal mlliesion, 
that habit of friendship, that homage of man to man, running 
throngh ah classes— the electing of worthy persons to a certain 
fraternity, to acts of kindness and warm and stjixmch support, 
from year to year, from youth to age^ — which is alike lovely 
and honourable to those who render and those who receive it ; 
— ^which stands in strong contrast with the superficial attmih- 
ments of other races, their excessive courtesy and short-livwl 
connection. 

Ton will think me very pedantic, gentlemen, but holiday 
though it be, I bave not tbe smallest interest in any holiday, 
except as It celebrates real and not protended joys; and X 
think it just, in this time of gloom and commercial disaster, of 
afihction and beggary in these districts, that, on these very 
accounts I speak of, you should not fail to keep your literary 
anniversary. I seem to hear you say, that, for all that is come 
and gone yet, we will not reduce by one chaplet or one oak 
leaf Uie braveries of our annual feast. For I must tell you, I 
was given to understand in my childhood, that the British 
island from which my forefathers came, was no lotus-garden, 
no paradise of serene sky and roses and music and merriment 
• all the year round; no, but a cold foggy mournful e^mtry, 
whore nothing grew well in the open air, but robust men mid 
virtuous women, and these of a wonderful fibre and endurimco, 
that their best parts were slowly revealed ; their virtues did 
not come out untd they quarrelled : they did not strike twelve 
the first time ; good lovers, good haters, and you could know 
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grand. Is it not true, sir, tlia/- the wise ancients did net 
praise the ship parting with flying colours from the port, but 
only that bra-te sailer which came with tom sheets and 
battered sides, stript of her banners, but having ndden out 
the storm ? And so, gentlemen, I feel in regartl to tliii aged 
England, with the pofiscssions, honours and trophies, and also 
with the infirmities, of a thousand years gathering around her, 
irretrievably committed as she now is to many old ctiitoini 
which cannot be suddenly changed; pi’essed upon by the 
transitions of trade, and new and all iiuMilcnilable modes* 
fabrics, aits, machines, and competing populatioim— I see her 
not dispirited, not weak, but well rememheriiig that she has 
seen dark days before; — indeed with a kind of instinct that 
she sees a little better in a (cloudy <lay, and that in stonn cf 
battle and calamity, she has a secret vigour an<l a puls<» like a 
cannon. I see her in her old age, not decrc'pit,, but young, and 
still daring to believe in lu?r power of endurance ami ex|>an« 
sion. Seeing this, 1 say, All hail I motlier <»£ nathms, mother 
of heroes, with strength still e<|ual to the time; still wise to 
entertain and swift to execide the policy wlui*h the mmd and 
heart of mankind re(|uires in the presi*nt hour, and thus tmly 
hospitable to the fondgner, and truly a honu^ to the thought- 
fill and generous who are born in the soli. So l>e it! «o let it 
be I If it be not so, if the <K>urage of B n gland goes witli the 
chances of a commenrial crisis, I will g<> back to the capes at 
Massachusetts, and my own Indian sireatn, aiul say to my 
countrymen, the old race are all ^one, and the elasticity and 
hope of mankind must henoefortn remain on the Alleghany 
ranges, or nowhere. 
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A subtle cbain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose ; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form, 


INTKODUGTION. . 

O IJE age is retrospective. It iDuilds tlie sepiilclires of tli® 
fathers. It writes 'biograpMes, histories, and criticiBm. 
The foregoing generations hSield God and nature face to f stce ; 
we, through their eyes. "Why shotild not we also enjoy m 
original rSation to the universe P Why should not we have a 
poetry and philosophy of insight and not of tradition, and a 
religion by revelation to ns, and not the history of tlieire P 
Embosomed for a season in nature, whose doods of life stream 
around and through us, and invite us hv the powei*s ttiey 
supply, to action proportioned to nature, why should we grope 
among the <iy hones of the past, or put the living generation 
into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe P The sun shines 
to-day also. There is more wool and flax in the fields. Thare 
are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Eet us demand our 
own works and laws and worship. 

Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask which are tm* 
answerable, ne must trust the perfection of the creation so 
far, as to heheve that whatever curiosity the^ order of things 
has awakened in our minds, the order of things can satisfy. 
Eveiy man’s condition is a solution in hieroglvphic to those 
inqunies he would put. He acts it as life, before he appre- 
hends it as truth. In like manner, nature is already^ in iti 
forms and tendencies, describing its own desigm. Let us 
interrogate the great apparition, that shines so peaceftdly 
around us. Let us inquire, to what end is nature P 

An science has one aim, namely, to find a theory of nature. 
We have theories of races and of functions, hut searcelj yet a 
remote approach to an idea of creation. We axe now so far 
from the road to truth, that religious teachers dispute and 
hate each ather, and speculative men axe esteemed unsound 
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rpO go into solittido, a man needs to retire as mxicli from M« 

X ctiambor as from society. I jvm not solitary wbilsb I rcml 
and mite, tliough nobody is with me. But if a num would bo 
alone, let him look at the stars. The rays that (‘,ome from 
those heavenly worlds, will separatti l)otvv(‘cu him aud what Im 
tonches. One might think the atmosj>her(i wim made tmn* 
sparent with this design, to give man, in tlie lu^avenly bodies, 
the pejmetiml presence of the sul>rmie. Been in the streets of 
cities, how great they arol If the Htars should appear one 
night in a thousand years, how would men believe n,nd adore { 
arid preserve for many genoratioim the temembnmee of the 
city oj God which had been bIiowu I But eveiy night come 
out these aivoys of beauty, and light the universe with their • 
admonishing smile. 

The stars awakm a certain reverence, beeatiic, though 
always present, they arc inacceBsibh^ ; but ijdl naturid objects 
make a kindred impression, when the mind is open to mda? 
influence. Nature never wears a mc^an anpeamnee, NinthOT 
does the wisest man extort her secret, and loic his curiosity by * 
finding out aU her perfection. Nature never became a toy to 


and frivolous. But to a sound judgment, the most abstmet 
truth is the most practical. Whenever a true theory appears, 
it will be its own evidence. Its test is, that it will exphun all 
phenomena. Now many are thought not only unexplained but 
inexplicable j as language, sleep, madness, dreams, beasts, sex. 

Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of Nature 
and the Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is separate 
from us, all which Pnilosojdiy distinguishes as the KOT MH, 
that is, both nature and art, all other men and my own body, 
must bo ranked under this na-mo, Nattjbe. In enumerating 
the values of nature and casting up their sum, I shall use the 
word in both senses — in its common and in its philosophicfd 
import. In inquiries so general as our prcHcnt one, the in- 
accuriujy is not material ; no confusion of thought will occur. 
Nature^ in the common sense, refers to essences unchanged by 
man ; space, tlie air, the river, the leaf. ^ Art is applied to the 
mixture of his will with the same things, fis in a a 

canal, a statue, a picture. But his operations tiiken together 
are so insignificant, a little chipping, baking, patching, and 
washing, that in an impression so grand as that of the world 
on the miman mind, they do not vary the result. 
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a wise spirit. The flowers, the animals, the mountain 3, re^ j 

fleeted the wisdom of his best hour, as much m they had | 

delighted the simplicity of his childhood. ^ I 

:^en we speak of nature in this manner, we have a distinct 
but most poetical sense in the mind. We mean the intogi-ity | 
of impression made by manifold natural objects. It is this I 

which distinguishes the stick of timber of the wood-cutter, * 

from the tree of the poet. The charming landscape which I 
saw this morning, is induhitahly made up of some twenty 01 
thiity farms. ImUer owns this field, Locke that, and Manning I 
the woodland beyond. But none of them owns the landscape. 

There is a property in the horizon which no man has but he 
whose eye can mtegrate aH the parts, that is, tlie poet.^ This 
is the best part of these men’s farms, yet to this their war- 
ranty-deeds give no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can sec nature. Most 
persons do not see the sun. At least they have a very sttperfi- 
eial seeing. The sun illuminates only the eye of tlie maxi, b\it 
shines into the eye and the heart of the child. The lover of 
nature is he whose inward and outward senses are still truly 
adjusted to each other ; who has retfiined the spirit of infancy 
even into the era of manhood. His intercourse with heaven 
and earth becomes part of his daily food. In the prescuKJC of i 

nature, a wild delight nms through the man, in spite of real r 

sorrows. Nature says, — he is my creature, and mauOTe all his 
impertinent griefs, he shall be glad with me. Not tlie sun or 
the summer Sone, but every hour and season yields its tribute 
of dehgbt: for every hour and change corresponds to and 
authorizes a different state of the mind, from bxmthless noon 
to grimmest midnight. Nature is a setting that fits ecjually 
wefl a comic or a mourning piece. In goodhealth, the air is a 
cordial of incredible virtne. Crossing a bare common, in 
snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, without having 
in my thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, I have 
enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. I am glad to the brink of fear. 

In the woods too, a man casts off his years, as the snake hia 
slough, and at wlxat period soever of life, is always a child. 

In the woods is perpetual youth. Within these plantations of f 
God, a decorum and sanctity rei^, a perennial festival ii t 
dressed, and the guest sees not how he should tiro of them in a I 

thousand years. In the woods, we return to reason and faith. , 

There I feel that nothing can hefaH me in life— no disgmee, no I 
calamity (leaving me my eyes), which nature cannot repair. 
Standing on the bare ground— -my head bathed by the blithe 
air, and uplifted into infinite space— aH mean egotibm vanishes. 

I become a transparent eye-hail ; I am nolhing ; I see ^ ; the 
currents of the ITniversal Being circulate through me 5 1 un 
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part or parcel of God» The name of the nearest fri^md sounds 
then foreign and accidentel : to be brothers, to be acquaint- 
ances — master or servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. ^ I 
am the lover of nneontained and immortal beauty. In ilio 
wildemess, I find oomething more dear and connate ilian in 
streets or villag(3S. In the tranquil landscape, and espwially 
in the distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as 
bea.utiful as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and woods minister, is 
the suggestion of an occult relation between man and the 
vegetable. I am not alone and unacknowledged. They nod 
to me, and I to them. The waving of the boughs^ in the 
storm, is new to me and old. It takes me by surprise, and 
yet is not unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher thought 
or a better emotion coming over mo, when I deemed I was 
thinking justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that the power to x>toduce this delight, does 
not reside in nature, but in man, or in harmony of botiu It is 
necessary to use these pleasures with great temperance. For, 
nature is not always tricked in holiday attire, but the same 
scene which yesterday breathed perfume and glittered as for 
the frolic of the nymphs, is overspread with melancholy to-day. 
Nature always wears the colours of the spiiit. To a man 
labouring uncler calamity, the heat of his own fire hath sadness 
in it. Then, there is a kind of contempt of the landscape felt 
by him who has just lost by death a dear friend. The sky is 
less gi’and as it shuts down over less worth in the population. 


IL— COMMODITY. 

W HOEVER considers the final cause of the world, will 
discern a multitude of uses that enter as part.s into that 
result. They aH admit of being thrown into one of tlie Mlow- 
mg^classes: Commodity; Beauty; Language; tmd Discipline 
under the general name of coxnmodity,* I rank all thos€ 
adva^ages which our senses owe to nature. This, of <3ouriie, is 
a he^fit which is temporary and mediate, not ultimate, like 
its service to the soul Yet, although low, it is perfect in 
its kind, find is the only use of nature which all men appre- 
hend. The misery of man appefirs like childish petuliyaoe, 
when we explore the steady and prodigal provision that has 
been made for his support and delight on this green ball 
which floats him through the heavens. What angels inviatted 
these splendid ornaments, these ridh conveni<mo€»» this omm 
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of air above, this ocean of water beneatb, tliis finiiainent of 
eartb between? this zodiac of lights, this tent of dropping 
clouds, this striped coat of climates, this fourfold year? 
Beasts, fire, water, stones, and com, serve him. The field is at 
once his floor, his work-yard, his play-gi'onnd, his garden, and 
his bed, 

** More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of.” 

Nature, in its ministry xo man, is not only the material, but 
is also the process and the result. AH the parts incessantly 
work into each other’s hands for the profit of man. TIic wind 
sows the seed; the sun evaporates the sea ; the wind blows the 
vapour to the field ; the ice, on the other side of the planet, 
condenses rain on this; the rain feeds the plant ; the plant 
feeds the animal: and thus the endless circulaticjiis of the 
divine charity nourish man. 

The useful arts are reproductions or now combinatioiis by 
the wit of man, of the same natural benefactors. He no 
longer waits for favouring ^es, but by means of steam, ho 
realizes the fable of bolus’s bag, and carries the two and 
thirty winds in the boiler of his boat. To diminish friction, 
he paves the road with iron bars, and, mounting a coacli with 
a ship-load of men, animals, and mei^chandise behind liim, ha 
darts through the country, from town to town, like an eagle or 
a swallow through the air. By the aggre^ga-to of these aids^ 
how is the face of the world changed, from era of Noah 
to that of Napoleon ! The private poor man hath cities, slnps, 
canals, bridges, built for him. He goes to the post-oflice, and 
the human race run on his errands; to the book-shop, and the 
human race read and write of all that happens, for him ; to 
the court-house, and nations repair his wrongs. He sets his 
house upon the road, and the human race go forth every 
morning, and shovel out the snow, and cut a pawi for him. 

But ^ere is no need of specif jing particidara in this class of 
uses. The catalogue is endless, and the examides so obvious, 
that I shall leave them to the reader’s reflection, with the 
general remark, that this mercenary benefit is one which has 
respect to a farther good. A man is fed, not that he may be 
fed, but that he may work. • 
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III.— BEAUTY. 

A lSrOBLBR want of mm is sei’ved by nature, namely, the 
love of Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world Koo-ftoy, beauty. Such ii 
the constitution of aU things, or such the plastic power of the 
human eye, that the primary forms, as the sky, rhe xnoxintain, 
the tree, the animal, give us a delight in and for thermelmsj a 
pleasure arising from outline, colour, motion, and grouping. 
This seems pjix'tly owing to the eye itself. The eye is the best 
of artists. By the mutual action of its structure and of the 
laws of light, perspective is produced, which integrates every^ 
mass of objects, of what charac-ter soevei-, into a well -coloured 
and shaded globe, so that where the particular objecd-s are 
mean and unaifecting, the landscape which they comj)ose is 
round and symmetrical. And as the eye is tlie best composta*, 
so light is the first of painters. There is no object so foul 
that intense light will not make beaxxtifuL And the etimidus 
it affords to the sense, and a sort of infhiitxide which it hath, 
like space and time, make all matter gay. Even the ct>r|>se 
has its own beauty. But besides this general gra('.e diffused 
over nature, almost all the indxvidtial forms ai*6 agreeal>lo to 
the eye, as is proved by our endless imitations of sonxe of 
them, as the iicom, the gi*ape, the pine-cone, the wheat-ear, 
the egg, the wings and forms of most birds, the lion’s claw, 
the serpent, the bxitterfiy, sea-shells, flames, clouds, buds, 
leaves, and the forms of mjmy trees, as the palm. 

For bettor consideration, we may distribute the aspects of 
Beau;^ in a threefold manner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural fonns is a delight. 
The influence of tlio forms and actions in nature is so neeafvd 
to man, that, in its lowest functions, it seems to lie on the 
confines of commodity and beauty. To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by noxious work or company, natures 
is medicinal and restores their iione. The tx^adesman, the 
attoxmey, comes out of the dm and craft of the street, and sees 
the skx and the woods, and is a man again. In their ateimiu 
cjxlm he finds himself, Tlxe health of the eye seems to 
demand a hoiizon. We ai*e never tired, so long as we can see 
far enotxgh. 

But in other hrui’S, !N*ature satisfies by its loveliness, and 
without any nxkmie of cori)oreal benefit. I see the spectatde 
of morning fi'om the lull-top over agjiinst my house, from ^ 
daybrejik to Bunxise, with emotions which an angel Aight 
share. The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the 
von, II. L 
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of crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out 
into that silent sea. I seem to parttike its rai>id tvansfortna- 
tions : the active enchantment reaches my dust, and 1 dilate 
and consphe with the morning wind. How does Nature deify 
us with a few and cheap elements ! Give me health and a day, 
and I will make the pomp of empei’ors ridiculous. The dawn 
is my Assyria; the sunset and moonrise my Piiphos, and 
unimaginable realms of faeiie; broad noon shall be my 
En<Tland of the senses and the understanding ; the night shaD 
be my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less siiscei;)tibility in the 
fifternoon, was the charm, last evening, of a January sunset. 
The western clouds divided and subdivided tlunuBclves into 
pink flakes modulated with tints of unspeakable softness ; and 
the air had so much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to 
some within doors. What was it that nature would say P 
Was there no meaning in the live repose of the valley behind 
the mill, and which Homer or Shakespeare could not re-form 
for me in words ? The leafless trees become spires of fbunc in 
the snnset, with the blue east for their back-ground, a.nd the st4irB 
of the dead oaJices of flowers, and every withered stem and si;ub- 
ole rimed with frost, contribute something to the mute music;. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the eountiy landHcape 
is pleasant only half the year. I please myself with the graces 
of the winter scenery, and believe that wo au*e a-s mticJi torn; hod 
by it as by the geni^ influences of sumnu;r. To the attentive 
eye, each moment of the year has its own Ixnuity ; and in the 
same field, it beholds, every hour, a pic;turc whicdi was newer 
seen before, and which shall never be sct3n again. The lu3avonB 
change every moment, and reflect their glory or gloom on t.he 
plains beneath. The state of the crop in the Btirrotinding 
farms alters the expression of the eai-th from wc;ek to wocjk. 
The succession of native plants in the pastures and roadsides, 
which makes the silent clock by which time tells tlie summer 
hours, will make even the divisions of the day scnKible to a 
keen observer. The tribes of bii’ds and insects, like the |)lant8, 
punctual to their time, follow each other, and the year hiii 
room for all. By water-courses the variety is grt;ater. In 
Jtdy, the blue pontederia or pickerel- weed blooms in lame beds 
in the shadow parts of our pleasant river, and swarms with 
yellow butterflies in continual motion. Art cannot ri val this 
pomp of pui’ple and gold. Indeed the river is a perpetual 
gala, and boasts each month a new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt as beauty, 
is the least part. The shows of day, the dewy morning, the 
rainbow, mountains, orchards in blossom, stars, moonlight, 
shadows in stiU water and the like, if eagerly hunt<>4 
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Wcouie shows merely, and mock ns with thmV unreality. Go 
out of the house to see the moon, md ’tis mere tinsel j it will 
not please as when its light shines upon your necessary journey. 
Theoeauty that shimmers in the yellow afternoons of October, 
who ever could clutch it P Go forth to find it, and it is gone; 
’tis only a mirage as you look from the windows of diligence. 

2. The presence of a higher, namely, of the spintual element 
is essential to its perfection.^ The high and divine ht^aiity 
which can he loved without cflciniiiacy, is that which is found 
in combination with the human wiU. Beauty is the niai*k God 
seta upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful. Every 
heroic act is also docent, and cauH('8 the place and the bystanders 
to shine. Wo are tiauglit by great actions that the universe is 
the property of every individual in it. Every rational creatiirtj 
has all nature for Ids dowry and estate. It is his, if he will. 
He may divest himself of it; lie may creijp into a corner, and 
abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, hut he is entithd to the 
world by Ids constitution. In proportion, to the energy of Ids 
thought and will, he takes up ihe woild into hmmelf. ‘'All 
those things for which m(in plough, build, or sail, <)bey virtue.'" 
said Sallust. “The winds and waves,” said Gibbon, “are 
dways on the side of the ablest navigators.” Bo arc tlie sun 
and moon and all the stars of heaven. Wlum a nol>lc act is 
done, — perchan<ie in a scene of gr<‘.at naturtd heant-y; when 
Leonidas and his tlirt^e hundred martyrs consume one day in 
dying, and the sun and moon come each and look atilieni oikh* 
in the steep defile of Thermopylae; when Arnold Wiiikelried, 
in the high Alps, under the shadow of the iivalanche, gatlu'rs 
in his side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break ilui lim? for his 
comrades; are not these heroes entitled to adel tlu‘. l><*a.ui.y of 
the scene to the licanty of the dtH^lP Wlum ili<‘ ha.ik of 
Columbus nears the slioro of Amerit*.a htdere it, the luiieh 
lined with Bavages, fleeing out of all their huts of cane; the 
sea behind; and the x»urple mountams of tlu* Imliau Arclii" 
pelago around, can we separate the man from i he living x>ieturi‘ ? 
Does not the ITew World clothe his form with her |>a.hii-grovcH 
and savannahs as fit drapery P Ever does natural l>en.ut.y stcul 
in like air, and envel()|)e great actions. When Bir Harry Vane 
was dr^ged tip tlio Tower-hiU, sitting on a sh'd, to sufl’cr 
death, af the champion of the English laws, one of tlu^ multi- 
tude died out to him,” “ You never sate on so glori(.ms a seat.” 
Ohaiies II., to intimidate the citizens of liondon, caused the 
patriot Lord Russell to he drawn in an open coacfli, through the 
principal streets of the city, on his way tt> t.he Hciaffold. “ But/* 
his bi(vgra,pher says, “the multitude imagined they sawlibert) 
and virtue sitting l)y liis side.” In privatii places, among 
sordid objecjts, an act of truth or heroism seems at once to 
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draw to itself sky as its temple, the sun m its mdk 
ITatTU'e stretches out her arms to embntoo man, only hi Mi 
thoughts be of equal greatness. Willingly does she follow Ms 
steps with the rose and the violet, and bend lier lines of 
' grandeur and gi^ace to the decomtion of her darling child. 
Only let his thoughts be of equal scope, and the fnime will 
suit the picture. A virtuous man is in uniHon with her works, 
and makes the central figure of the visible sphere. Homer, 
Pindar, Socrates, Phocion, associate theineelves fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climato of Greenjo. The 
visible heavens and earth sympathize with Jesus. And in 
common life, whosoever has seen a person of powerful ohariicter 
and happy genius, will have remarked how easily he took all 
things along with him,— the persons, the opinions, and the day. 
and nature became ancillary to a man, 

3. There is still another aspect under which tlie beauty of 
the world may he viewed, namely, as it becomes objtM»fc of 
the intellect. Beside the relation of things to virfcui*, tliey 
have a relation to thought. The intellect searchtM t>ut tlie 
absolute order of things as they stand in the itiind of God. atul 
without the colours of affection. The mt<‘lle(d4ml and the 
active powers seem to succeed each other, and the exclunive 
activity of the one, generates the exclusive activity of thiHdimr, 
There is something unfriendly in each k> the ot hf*r, Imt tliey 
are like the alternate periods of feeding and working in 
animals; each prepares and will be followed by the other. 
Therefore does beauty, which, in relation t<> aediorm, as we 
have seen, comes nnsought, and comes IxH'ause it is utisought. 
remain for the apprehension and pursuit of the intdkHit ; and 
then again, in its turn, of the active |K>wer. Nothing divine 
dies. All good is eternally reproductive, llie beauty of 
nature re-forms itself in the mind, and not for barren contem- 
plation, but for new creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the fime of th© 
world; ^me men even to ddiight. This love of kmuty m 
Taste. Others have the same love in such mmm, that, no 
ontent mth admiring, they seek to embody it in new lortim 
i-Jie creation of beauty is Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a light mmi the 
aystery of hum^ty A work of art is an abstrimt or epitome 
> t the world. It is the result or expregsion of nature, in itiinb 
the works of nature are inmnnemble 
md all different the result or the exprasgion of them all is 
.ii^ar and smgle. Nature is a sea of forms radlciaiy iJika 
and even unique. A leaf, a sun-beam, a landieape, the 

'''' themind. What » common 

to tbem all —that perfeotnesw and harmony, it biitiuty* The 
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standard of beauty is tbe entire circuit of natural forms,— the 
totality of nature; wkick the Italians exjpressed bj defining 
beauty “ il pin nell’ uno.*’ Nothing is qmte beautifid alone : 
nothing but is beautiful in the whole, A single object is only so 
far beautiful as it suggests this universal gnice. The poet, the 
painter, the sculptor, the musician, the architect, seek each to 
concentrate this radiance of the world on one point, and each 
in his several work to satisfy the love of beauty which stimu- 
lates him to produce. Thus is Art, a nature passed through 
tbe alembic of man. Thus in art, does nature work through 
the will of a man filled with the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of 
beauty. This element I call an ultimate end, No reason can 
be asked or given why the soul seeks beauty. ^ Beauty, in its 
largest and profoundeat sense, is one expression for the uni- 
verse. God 18 the all-Mr. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, 
are but different faces of the same All. But beauty in nature 
is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, 
and is not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It must stand 
as a part and not as yet the hist or highest expression of the 
final cause of Nature. 


IV.— LANGUAGE. 

I ANGUAGB is a third use which Natiu-e subseiwes to man. 

J Nature is the vehicle of tholight, and in a simple, double, 
and threefold degree. 

1. Words are signs of natui*al facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols of parucular spiritual 
facts. 

B. Nature is the symbol of spirit. 

1. Words are signs of natural facta. Tlui use of natural 
history is to give us aid in supernatural history : tlie use of 
the outer creation, to give us language for the beings and 
changes of the inward creation. Every word which is used to 
express a moral or intellectu;il fact, if tracunl to its root, is 
found to be borrowed from some material appiutra.nce. Mgld 
mmm^^aight ; wrong means twisted. Spirit primarily moans 
wmd; tramgrmsion^ the crossing of a tim ; mi^ardhom^ the 
raising of the egehrow. We say the heart to express emotion, 
the head to denote thought ; and tiumght and enwtwn are words 
boiTOwed from sehsime things, and now appropriated to 
spiritual nature. Most of the process by which this transfor- 
mation is made, is hidden from us in the remote rime whan 
language was framed but the same tmidenoy may be daily 
observed in children. Ohildten and savages use onfy nouns or 
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the yoico of Paul, who calls the hxinaan coit pse a 
sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body, 
of tbe earth routid its axis, and round the san, makes 
and the year. These arc certain amounts of brute light and 
heat. But is there no int(int of an analogy hotween man^s life 
and the seasons ? And do the sea.sons gain no grandeur or 
pathos from that analogy P The instincts of the ant are very 
unimportant, considered as the ant’s; but the momenta raj 
of relation is seen to extend from it to man, and the little 
drudge is seen to be a inonitor, a little body with a mighty 
heart, then all its habits, even tluit said to be recently observed, 
that it never sleeps, become sublime. 

Because of this radical correspondence between visible 
things and human tlioughts, savages, who have only what is 
necessary, couverso in figiires. As we go back in histt>ry, 
language l)ccom,eB more j[)ictureBqu<3, until its rnfatuiv, wlien it. 
is all poeti'y ; or all spiritual facts arc repi'cscnted by naturul 
symbols. The same symbols are found to make the original 
elemtmts of all languag(‘s. It has moreover h(‘(m observoti, 
that tlie idioms of all hiuguages approach each other in passages 
of the giHJutost clcxpience and pow( 3 r. And as this is the first 
language, so is it the last. This immediafco depimdenco of 
language upon nature, this conversion of an outward pheno- 
memon into a typo of somewhat in human life, never loses its 
power to aflcct us. It is this whicjh gives that piquancy to tie* 
conversation of a sfcrong-natured farmer or backwoodsman, 
whi(,!h all men relish, 

A man’s power to connect his thought with its pnuKU’ 
symbol, and so to utter it, depends on the Himplieity of his 
cliaract(3f, tluit is, upon his love of truth, and kis (h'Hire to 
communicate it without loss. Thecomiption of man iHfollt)W(Ml 
by the corruption of language. Wlmn simplh'/ity of chara,cd(‘r 
and the sovereignty of ideas is broken up liy the prevalenc<‘ of 
secondary desires, tlie desire of rielies, of pleasant of powtn% 
and of praise—aml duplieity and fa,lsi>hood take phw^e of 
simplicity and truth, the power ovt‘r nature as an interpretiT 
of the will, is in a degree lost; new imagery cciases to bti 
created, and old words are pervi^rted to shind for tilings which 
are liot; a paper currency ir employed, wlien there is no bul- 
lion in the vaults. In due cim(3, the fnuid is manifest, and 
words lose all power to siimulate the understanding or the 
affections. Hundreds of wntors may he found in every long- 
civihxed nation, who for a short time believe, and make others 
believe, that they see and utter truths, who do not of thtin- 
selves clothe one thought in its natural garment, but who feed ^ 
unconseiously on the language created by the piimary writem 
oi the countiry, those, namely, who hold priimunly on nature. 
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»rld is emblematic. Parts of spe(y‘b are metapbors, because 
the whole of nature is a metaphor of the humim mind. The 
laws of moral nature answer to those of matter as face to face 
in a glass. The visible world and the relation of its parti, is 
the dial plate of the invisible.” Tno axioms of physics translate 
the laws of ethics. Thus, “ the whole is greater than its part f* 
‘‘ reaction is emial to action the smallest weight may 
made to lift the greatest, the difference in weight^dng com- 

g ensated by time;” and many the like propositions, which 
ave an ethical as well as physical sense. These pi “ “ 
have a much more extensive and universal sense wb 
to human life, than when confined to technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of bistory, and the 
proverbs of nations, consist usually of a natural fact, selected 
as a picture or parable of a moi'al tmth. Thus: A rolling 
stone gathers no moss ; A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush; A cripple in the right way, will beat a racer in the 
wrong ; Make hay while the sun shines ; ’Tis hard to carry a 
fun cup even; vinegar is the son of wine; The last ounce 
broke the oameFs back ; Long-lived trees make roots first 
and the like. In their primai'y sense those are trivial facts, 
but wo repeat them for the vahie of their analogical import. 
What is true of proverbs, is true of aU fabJes, parables, and 
allegories. 

This relation between the mind and matter is not fancied by 
some poet, but stands in the will of G-od, and so is free’ to be 
known by all men. It appears to men, or it does not appear. 
When in fortunate hours we ponder this miracle, the wise man 
doubts, if, at aU. other times, he is not blind and deaf ; 


Can these things 


And overcome vn* like a Hummer’s clovd, 
With<»ut our special wonder?” 


for the universe becomes transparent, and the light of higher 
laws than its own shines through it. It is the standing 
problem which has exercised the wonder and the study ol 
every fine genius since the world began ; from the era of the 
IBgjptians and the Brahmms, to that of Pythagmiis, of Plato, 
of Bajpn, of Leibnitz:, of Swedenborg. There sits the Sphinx 
at the road-side, and from age to age, as eachpT*ophet comes 
by, he tries hie fortune at reading her riddle. There seems to 
be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in material foims ; 
and day and night, nver and storm, beast and bird, acid and 
alkali, pre-exist in neoessiUT* Ideas in the mind of God* and are 
what they are by virtue of preceding affections, in ^6 world 
Df spirit. A Pact is the end or last issue of spirit. The 
risible cimtion is terminus or the circumference of the iac 
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visible world. “Material objects,” said a French i^bilosopber, 

“ are Dfecessa-rily kinds of scorim of tbe substantial thoughts of 
the Creator, which must always preserve an exacc relation to 
their first origin ; in other words, visible nature must have a 
spiritual and moral side.” 

This doctiine is abstruse, and though the images of “ gar- 
ment,” “scoriae,” “mirror,” &c., may stimulate the fancy, we 
must summon the aid of subtler and more vital expositors to 
make it plain. “ Every scripture is to be interpreted by the 
same spirit which gave it foi-th,” — ^is the fundamental law of 
criticism. A life in harmony with nature, the love of truth 
and of virtue, will purge the eyes to understand her text. By 
degi’ees we 'may come to know the primitive sense of the 
permanent objects of nature, so that the world sliall be to us 
an open book, and every form significant of its hidden life and 
final cause. 

A new interest surprises us, whilst, under the view now 
suggested, we contemplate the fearful extent and multitude of ^ 
objects; since “every object rightly seen, unlocks a new 
faculty of the soul.” That which was unconscious truth, 
becomes, when interpreted and defined in an object, a part of 
the domain of knowledge, — a new weapon in the magazine of 
power. 


I 


V.—DISCIPLINE. 

N* view of the significance of nature, we aiudve at once at a 
^ new fact, that nature is a discipline. This use of the 
world includes the preceding uses, as parts of itself. 

Space, time, societjr, labour, climate, food, locomotion, the 
animals, the mechanical forces, give us sinceroat lessons, day 
W day, whose meaning is unlimited. They educate both the 
Understanding and the Reason. Every property of matter is 
a school for the understanding, — ^its solidity or resistance, its 
inertia, its extension, its figure, its divisibility. The under- 
standing adds, divides, coinbines, measures, and finds nutri- 
ment and room for its activity in this worthy scene. Mean- 
time, Reason transfers all these lessons into its own world of 
thought, by perceiving the analogy that man-ies Matter and 
Mind, 

1. E'ature is a discipline of the understanding in intellectual 
truths. Our dealing with sensible objects is a constant exercise 
m the necessary lessons of difference, of likeness, of order, of 
being and seeming, of progressive arrangement; of assent 
from particular to general; of combination to one end of 
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I manifold forces. Proportioned to tho iinporfAnce of the orem: 

i to be formed, is the extreme care with which its tuit joii is 

I provided, — a caie pretermittod in no single case. Wlml 

1, tedious training, day after day, year jift er year, never ending, 

I to form the common sense; what continual repnjduction of 

i annoyances, inconveniences, dilemmas ; what rejoicing over us 

t of little men; what disputing of piicet, what x*eckonmgs of 

f mterest, — axid all to form the Hand of i he mind ;“-“to instntet 

us that ** good thoughts are no hotter than good dreams, unlctsi 
I they be executed 1” 

I ihe same good office is pei-formod Propertv and its filial 

' systems of debt and credit. Debt, grinding debt, whose iron 

face the widow, the oii^han, and the hoiih of genius fear and 
j' hate ; — debt, which consumes so much tiimi, which so cripples 

and disheurtens a great spirit witli cares that seem so baH<% is 
a preceptor whoso Icasons cannot be foregone, and is needed 
' moat by those who suffer from it most. Moreover, wopertj, 

i • winch has bcion well compared to snow,*— ** if it fall hwel to- 
day, it will bo blown into diifts t(>-inorrow,”“— is the surfac^x 
I action of internal machinery, like the index on the face of a 

I clock. Whilst now it is tlio gymnastics of tlie undcrstatxding, 

I it is having in tho foresight of tho spirit, experience m 

’ profounder laws. 

J' The whole character and fox*tuno of the individual are 

I affected by the least inequalities in tho culture of the umler- 

, standing ; for example, in the perception of differences. There- 

' fore is Space, and therefore Ihrne, that mati may know that 

* things arc not huddled and lumjicd, but sun<lere(f and imlivi- 

; dual. A bell and a plough have each their use, and iioitluT 

can do the office of the othei*. Water is good to drink, <?oal tt» 
I burn, wool to wear; but wool cannot be driiiik, nor wafer 

I spun, nor coal eaten. Tho wise man shows liis wisdom in 

I separation, in gradation, and his scale of cr<Mitures and of 

t merits is as wide as nature. The foolish have no ranges in 

I their scale, but suppose every man is as eve.ry other man. 

i What is not good they call the worst, and what is not hateful, 

they call the ocst. 

; In like manner, what good hoed ntituve forms in us I She 

pai*dpns no mistakes. Her yea is yea, and her nay, nay. 

The first steps in Agnoulture, Astronoiuy, Zoology, (those 
first steps which the fai^mcjr, the hunter, and the sailor take,) 
teach that nature’s dice are always loaded ; that in her heapi 
I and rubbish are concealed sure and useful results. 

How calmly and geniiilly the mind apprehends on© alto 
another the laws of physics 1 W'hat noble emotioni dhaw the 
mortal as he enters into the counsels of the creation, and feels 
by knowledge the privilege to Bn I His insight refines him. 
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Tlie beauty of nature shines in his own bi eaet. Man is greatei 
that he can see this, and the univorse less, because Time and 
Space relations vanish as laws are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even daunted by the 
immense Universe to be explored. “ What we know, is a point 
to what we do not know.” Open any recent journal of science, 
and weigh the problems suggested concerning Light, Heat, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Physiology, G-cology, and judge 
whether the interest of natural science is likely to be soon ex- 
hausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the discipline of nature, we 
must not omit to specify two. 

The exercise of the Will or the lesson of power is taught in 
every event. Prom the child’s successive possession of Iiis 
several senses up to the hour when he saith, “ Thy will be 
done 1” he is learning the secret, that he can reduce under his 
will, not only particular events, hut great classes, nay the 
whole series of events, and so conform all facts to his char- i 
acter. ^ Hatui'e is thoroughly mediate. It is made to serve. 

It receives the dominion of man as meekly as the ass on which 
the Saviour pde. It offers aU its kingdoms to man as the raw 
material which he may mould into what is useful. Man is 
never weary of working it up. He forges the subtile and 
d^cate air into wise and melodious words, and giTCS them 
wing as angels of persuasion and command. One after 
another, his victorious thought comes up with and reduces ail 
things, nntil the world becomes, at last, only a realissed will, — 
the double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the premonitions of Beason 
and reflect the conscience. All things are moral ; and in their 
boundless changes have an unoeasmg reference to spiritual 
nature. Therefore is nature glorious with form, colour, and 
motion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; eveiy 
chemical change from the rudest crystal xip to the laws of life ; 
eveiw change of vegetation from the irst piinciple of growth 
in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and antedduvian 
coal-miue; eveiy animal function from the sponge up to 
Hercules, shall bint or thunder to man the laws of right and 
wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is 
nature ever the ally of Religion : lends all her pomp and flehes 
to the religious sentiment. Prophet and priest, David, Isaiah, 
Jesus, have drawn deeply from this source. This ethical 
character so penetrates the bone and marrow jf nature, as to 
seem the end for which it was made. Whatever private 
^ puroose is answered by any member or part, this is its public 
and unpersal function, and is never omitted. HotbiW in 
iiaiiure is exhausted in its fii'st use. When a thing hm served 
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m end to tlie uttermoBt, it is wholly new for an ulterior 
aemoe. In Grod, every end is convei-ted into a new means- 
Thus the use of commodity, regarded by itself, is mean ana 
squalid. But it is to the nund an education in the doctrine of 
Use, namely, that a thing is good only so far as it serves j that 
a conspiring of paints and efforts to the production of an end, 
is essential to any being. The first and gross manifestation of 
this truth, is our inevitable and hated training in values and 
wants, in corn and meat. 

It has already lH3en illustrated, that every natural process 
is a version of a inoral sentence. The mor^ law lies at the 
centre of nature a.nd radiates to the circumference. It is the 
pith and mari'ow of every substance, every relation, and every 
process. All things with which we dcjd, preach to us. What 
IS a farm l)ut a mute gospel P The chaff and the wheat, weeds 
and phuits, hlight, raati, insects, sun, — it is a sacred emblem 
from tlie first, furrow of spring to the last stack which the 
snow of winter overtakes in the fields. But the sailor, the 
shepht‘rd, the miner, tlie mendiant, in their several resorts, 
have ea(3h an experience pnuusely parallel, and leading to the 
same conclusion ; biH’iuise all organizations are radically alike. 
Nor can it lai doubtiKl that this mond sentiment which thus 
scents the air, grows in th<3 gmin, and impregnates the waters 
of the world, is caught by man and sinks into his soul. The 
mond in(luen<H3 of nature upon every individual is that amount 
of tndh wlii<;h it illustraies to him, W'ho can estimate this P 
Who <’an guess how much finnness the sea-beaten rock has 
taught the fislujrman P liow much tranquillity has been re- 
flected to man from t.he azure sky, over whose unspotted deeps 
the winds for cvt^rmore drive flocks of stormy clouds, and leave 
no wrinkh) or shun? how much industry and providence a.nd 
affection we have caught from the pantomime of brutes P 
Wlmt a searching preswdier of self-command is the vaiying 
piienoinenon of Health 1 

H6r<‘in is csiXHually apprehended the unity of Nature, — ^the 
unity in vainoty,— which uu^ets us everywhere. All the endless 
variety of things make an identical impression. Xenophanes 
eom|)lained in his old age, that, look where he would, all things 
hast*%mMl biwk to XJnity. He was weary of seemg the same 
entity in tlie tedious variety of fonns. The fable of Proteus 
has a isortUid truth. A leaf, a drop, a crystal, a momcmt of 
time is related to the wliole, mid partidces of the perfection 
of the whole, Eacdi particle is a microcosm, and faithludy 
renders tlie likeneii of the world. 

Not only resemlilimcci exist in thinp whose analogy 
obvious, m when we detect the type of the human hand in 
the flipper of the fossil saunis, but also in objects .'Wha-em 
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there is great superficial unlikeneBS Tims arckiteeture ie 
called ^‘frozen music,” by De Staid and Goetlie. Vitruvius 
tbouglit an architect shoidd be musu^ijin. “ A Gothic 
church,” said Coleridge, ‘Gs a petrified religion.” Michael 
Angelo maintained, that, to an architecjfc, «a knowledgt* of 
anatomy is essential. In Haydnk oraiorioH, the noten pre- 
sent to the imagination not only motiouM, aa, of the enake* tlie 
stag, and the elephant, but colours also ; m tlui grt'cn graHS, 
The law of harmonic sounds reappeai*s in tla* luinmuut^ (’oTours. 
The granite is differenced in its laws only by tlie nior«^ or 
i of heat, from the river that wears it away. The rivt'r. as it 

‘ flows, resembles the air that flows over it; the air n‘.Henihlcfe 

the light which traverses it with more Bul)tile ctirnmis ; tlie 
light resembles tbe heat which rides with it through Spiujo. 
Each creature is only a modificatioii of the other; tlu^ likmuwb 
in them is more than the difference, and tlurir radi(‘.al law is 
one and the same. A rule of one art, or a law of one tirganiza- 
tion, holds true throughout nature. So intima ti^ m thiH IJnity, 
that, it is easily seen, it lies tinder the undcnnoMt garment 
of nature, and betrays its source in Univm-Hal Spirit. For, it 
pervades Thought also. Every universal truth which we 
express in words, implies or supposes every other trutli. 
0mm mrwn vero consonat It is like a greiit circle on a 
sphere, comprising all possible oirclea; which, however, may 
be drawn, and comprise it, in like manner. Every siudi truth 
is the absolute Ens seen from one side. But it has innu- 
merable sides. 

The central Unity is still more conspicuous in actions. 
Words are finite organs of the infinite mind. Thc^y cannot 
cover the dimensions of what is in truth. They brmk, chori, 
and impoverish it. An action is the perfection ami pub* 
lication of thought. A right action seems to fill the eye, and 
to be related to aU nature. ** The wise man, in doing one 
thing, does all ; or, in the one thing he does rightly, he sees 
the ukeness of all which is done rightly.” 

Words and actions are not the atfcributeH of brute nature. 
They introduce ns to the human form, of which all otlicu’ 
organizations appear to be degradations. When t.his atipeara 
among so many that sun’onnd it, the spirit pnders it kMili 
others. It says, ‘From such as this, have I drawn joy aiul 
knowledge; m such as this, have 1 found an<l bidieh! inwcir; 
I wiU speah to it ; it can speak again ; it can yir^ld m© thcniglit 
already formed and ahive/ In fact, the eye,— the mind»~ii 4 
^ways accompanied by these forms, male and femnle rand 
^ these are mcompaa’ably the richest Momn^iunm of thi^ power 
and order that he at the heart of tliingH. Utifojinimkdy 
every cme of them bears the marks as of umm li 
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marred and superficially dofet^tive. Novertlieloss, far different 
from the deaf and dumb nature around them, these all rest 
like fountain-pipes on the unfathomed sea of thought and 
virtue whereto they alone, of all orgimisuations, are the en- 
txnmccs. 

It were a pleasant inquiry to follow into detail their ministry 
to our ediKjation, but where would it stop P We are associateci 
in adolescent and adult life with some friends, who, like skies 
and waters, are co-cxteusive with our idea; who, answering 
each te a certain affection of the soul, satisfy our desire on 
that side; whom we lack power to put at sncn focal distance 
from us, that we can nuuul or even analyze tliem. We 
cannot choose l)ut love tluuu. Wlien much intercourse with 
a friend has Biipplicd us witli a. sta-nda-rd of excellence, and has 
increased our respijet for the l\‘soul*et^H of God who thus sendH 
a real ])crHoii to outgt> onr itleal; when he has, moreover, 
bec<nne an ot>j(H.‘.t of thought, a.iul, whilst his cha.racter retains 
all its tuu?onH(UouH etleid,, is (a)nvei’t(‘d in the mind into solid 
and sweet wisdom, “ it is a. sign to us tliat his ofllce is closing, 
and he is commonly witiidrawn from our sight in a ehort 
time. 


VI.^IDEALISM. 

rpiIIJS is the in]sp(‘aka,ble but intelligible and practicahle 
J meaning of the world conveyed to xnan, the immortel 
pupil in every object, of sense. To this one end of Discipline, 
all parts of na.ture conH[»ire. 

A. noble dcnibt pinqxet.ually suggests itself, whether this end 
be not the Final Oause of the Univen’se; and wh(^thcr nature 
outwartHy exist-s. It is a sudieient a.e, count of that Appear- 
Mice we call the World, tha.t God will tea.(‘.h a human mind, 
and BO makes it the receiver of a cert-aln number of conginient 
sensationB, wliieh we call sun and moon, man and woman, 
ho use and trad<>. In my utter imx'Jotemje to test the authen- 
ticity^ of the report of my senses, to know wli ether the im- 
pressions they make on me correHX)ond with outlying objects^ 
what aifference does it make, whetlier Orion is up there in 
heaven, or some god paints the image in the firmament of the 
soulP^ The relations of |>artH and the end of the whole re- 
maining the same, wliat is the difference, wliether land and 
sea interact, and worlds revolve and intermingle without nnuai- 
ber or end,— deep yawning under deep, and galaxy balancing 
mikxy, throughout absolute space, — -or, whemer, without 
lations of time imd spiice, the same appearances are inscribed 
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in tlie constant faith of man? Whether nature enjoy a 
fcnhstantial existence without, or is only in the apocalypse 
of the mind, it is alike useful and alike venerable to me. Be 
it what it may, it is ideal to me, so long as I cannot try the 
iccuracj of my senses. 

The frivolous make themselves merry with the Ideal theory, 
\s if its consequences were burlesque; as if it affected the 
stability of nature. It surely does not. G-od never jests with 
IS, and wffl not compromise the end of nature, by permitting 
iny inconsequence m its procession. Any distnist of the 
oermanence of laws, would paralyze the faculties of man. 
iheir permanence is sacredly respected, and his faith therein 
is perfect. The wheels and springs of man are all set to the 
hypothesis of the permanence of nature. We are not built 
like a ship to be tossed, but like a house to stand. It is a 
natural consequence of this structure, that, so long as the 
active powers predominate over the reflective, we resist with 
indignation any hint that nature is more short-lived or mutable 
than spiidt. The broker, the wheelwright, the carpenter, the 
toll-man are much displeased at the intimation. 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the permanence of naturtd 
laws, the question of the absolute existence of nature still 
remains open. It is the unifoim effect of culture on the 
human mind, not to shake our faith ixi the staliility of par- 
ticular phenomena, as of heat, water, azote ; but to lead us to 
regard nature as phenomenon, not a substance; to attribute 
necessary existence to spirit ; to esteem nature as an accident 
and an effect. 

To the senses and the unrenewed understanding, belongs 
a sort of instinctive belief in the absolute existence of nature. 
In their view, man and nature are mdissolxxbly joined. Things 
are ultimates, and they never look beyond their sphere. The 
presence of reason mars this faith. The first effort of thought 
tends to relax this despotism of the senses, which binds us to 
natm*e as if we were a part of it, and shows us nature sdoof, 
and, as it were, afloat. ^ Until this higher agency inteiwened, 
the animal eye sees, with wonderful accuracy, shaip outlines 
and coloured surfaces. When the eye of Reason opens, to 
outline and surface are at once added grace and expijcssion. 
These proceed from imagination and affection, and abate some- 
what of the angular distinctness of objects. If the Rawon ba 
stimulated to more earnest vision, outlines and surfaces boeome 
transpa.rent, and are no longer seen ; causes and spirits are 
seen through them. The best moments of life are these 
delicious awakenings ot the higher powers, and the reverential 
withdrawing of nature before its God. 

Let US proceed to indicate the effects of ctuture. 1. Out 
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first instifcixtion in tlie Ideal pliilosopliy is a limt from nature \ , 
lierself. 

Nature is made to conspire witli spirit emancipate its. 
Certain ineclianical changes, a small alteration in our local 
position, appiizes us of a dualism. We are strangely affected 
by seeing the sliore from a moving ship, from a balloon, or 
through the tints of an unusual sky. The last change in our 
poiM of view, gives the whole world a pictorial air. A man 
I who seldom rides, needs only to get into a coach and traverse 
his own town, to tinm the sti'cet into a puppet-show. The 
men, the women, — talking, running, bartering, fighting, — the 
earnest mechanic, the lounger, the begga.r, the boys, the dogs, 
arc unrealized at once, or, a,t least, wholly detached from all 
relation to the observer, and seen as apparent, not Hul)8tantial 
beings. What new thoughts arc suggested by seeing a face of 
country quite familiar, in the rapid movement of the railn>ad 
car! Nay, the most wonted objects (make a vexy slight 
change in the point of vision) please ns most. In a camera 
obscura, the butcher’s cart, and the figure of one of our own 
family, amuse us. So a portrait of a well-known face gratifies 
us. Turn the eyes upside down, by looking at the landscape 
through your legs, and how a.greeable is tlie pictui^e, though 
you have seen it any time these twenty years ! 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is suggested the dif- 
ference l)otwcen the observer tmd the spectacle, — between nmn 
and nature. Hence arises a pleastiro mixed with awe ; I may 
say, a low degree of the sublime is felt from tlie fact, probably, 
that man is hereby apprized, that, whilst the world is a 
spectacle, something in lumself is stable. 

* 2. In a higher manner, the poet communicates the same 

f pleasure. By a few strokes hi) delineates, as on air, the sun, 

/ tlie mountain, the camp, tlie city, the hero, the maiden, not 

different from what we know them, luit only lifted from th(^ 
ground and afloat before the eye. Bn unfixes the land amd 
the sea, makes them revolve around the axis of his primary 
V thought, and disposes them anew. IVissessed himself by a 
heroic passion, ho uses matter as symbols of it. The seusual 
man confonns thoughts to things ; the poet conforms things 
to his t|^oughts. The one esteems nature as rooted and fast ; 
the other, as fluid, and impresHes his being thereon. To him, 
the lefractory world is ductile and flexible; ha invests dust 
j and stiones with humanity, and makes them the words of the 

^ Reason. The Imagination may he defined to he, the use 

which the Reason makes of the material world. Shakespeare 
possesses the power of subordinating nature for the purposes , 
of expression, beyond all poets. His imperial muse tosses the 
creation like a bauble from hand to hand, and uses it to 
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eml)ody any caprice of thouglit that is uppermost in his mind 
The remotest spaces of nature are visited, and the farthest 
sundered things are brought together, by a subtil© spiritual 
connection. We are made aware that magnitude of material 
things is relative, and aH objects shrink and expand to serve 
the passion of the poet. Thus, in his sonnets, the lays of 
birds, the scents and dyes of flowers, he finds to be the shadow 
of his beloved ; time, which keeps her from him, is his chmt ; 
the suspicion she has awakened, is her omaTnent ; 

The ornament of beauty is Suspect, 

A crow which flies in heaven's sweetest air. 

His passion is not the fruit of chance ; it swells, as he speaks, 
to a city, or a state. 

No, it was bnildcd far from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the brow of thralling discontent j 
It fears not policy, that heretic, 

That works on leases of short numbered hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic. 

In the strength of his constancy, the Pyramids seem to him 
recent and transitory. The freshness of youth and love 
dazzles him, with its resemblance to morning. 

Take those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn : 

And those eyes, — ^the break of day, 

. Lights that do mislead the morn. 

The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may say, in passing, it 
would not be easy to match in literature. 

This transfiguration which aU material objects undergo 
through the passion of the poet, —this power which he exerts 
to dwarf the great, to magnify the small,— might be illustrated 
by a thousand examples from his Plays. I have before me the 
Tempest, and will cite only these few Hues. 

Prospero. The strong based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked uo * 

The pine and cedar. 

Prospero calls for music to Bootte tie frantic AIodbo, and Ms 
cc ripaniona ; 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 
Now useless, boiled within thy skull. 


Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 

Their understanding 

Begins to swell : and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. 

Tlie perception of real affinities between events (that is to 
say, of ideal affinities, for tliose only arc I'eal), enables the poet 
fcbus to make free with the most imposing forms and pl.eno- 
mena of tbe world, and to assert tbe predominanc?t^ of tbe soul. 

3. Whilst thus the poet animates nature with his own 
thoughts, he differs from the philosopher only herein, that the 
one proposes Beauty as his main end ; tlm cither Truth. But 
the philosopher, not less than the poet, xiostpones the appa.iH‘nt 
order and I’clations of things to the empire of thought. “ T’lu* 
problem of philosophy,’’ according to Blato, ** is, for all tha T i 
exists conditionally, to hnd a ground uncon<iitioned ami 
absolute.” It proceeds on the faith that a law dctennines all 
phenomena, which being known, the phenomena can be pre- 
dicted. That law, when in the mind, is an idea. Its beauty is 
infinite. The true philosopher and the true poet are one, and 
a beauty, which is truth, and a truth, which is beauty, is the 
aim of both. Is not the charm of one of Plato’s or Aristothfs 
definitions, strictly like that of the Antigone of Sophoedes? 
It is, in l)oth cases, that a spiritual life has Iumui impaned to 
nature; that the solid seeming block of nuittiu* lias been p(‘r- 
vaded and dissolved by a thought; that this fcehlo human 
being ha.s penetrated the vast masses of nature with an inform- 
ing soul, and recognised itself in their harmony, tluit is, Hci'/etl 
their law. In physics, wlien this is attained, f lu* imunory dis- 
burthens itself of its cumbrous catalogues of particulars, ami 
carries centuries of observation in a single formula. 

Thus even in physics, the mati^rial is d<*gnidcd before the 
spiritual* The astronomer, the geormt.er, rely on their irn*- 
fragabl<»analysi8, and disdain the results of obseiwation. The 
sublime remark of Euler on his law of andies, ** This will he 
found contrary to all experience, yet is true:” had already 
transfen*ed natme into the mind, and left matter like an out- 
cast corpse. 

4. Intellectual science lias been oliserved to beget invariably 
a doubt of the existence of matt<‘r. Turgot said, ** He that hai 
never doubted the existence of matter, mm be assured he haa 
no aptitude for metaphysicfd inquiries.” it fastens the atten* 
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tion tipon immortal necessary uncreatel miittrei, tlmt. i«, mpcti ; 
Ideas ; and in tlieir preaeneo, we fe<l that the t nit ward S 

stance is a dream and a shade. Whilst we wait in t his OlYinpiii 
of gods, wC' think of nature as an appendiic to tlie souL Wt ? 
ascend into their region, and know that- thc^Me are tlui fchoi^iti i 
of the Supremo Being. ** Tliese are they whi> were set tip from i 
everlasting, from the beginning, or t^ver the earth wiir. When 
he prepared the heavens, they were tliere; when he estnlilii^hed i 
the clouds above, when he strengthened tiie fountaina of the S 
deep. Then they were by him, as one brt eight up with him. j 
Of them took he counsel.’^ ^ . j 

Their influence is proportionate. As olytHdn of seienee. tliey 
are accessible to few men. Yet all men are c*ii|iable of being 
raised by piety or by passion, into their region. And no man 
touches these divine natnres, without becoming, in some df ‘gr«?e, i 
himself divine. Like a new soul, they rtinew the body. We ; 
become phpically nimble and lightsome ; we t reml on air ; life 
is no longer irksome, and we think it will nevcT so. No ! 
man fears age or misfoi^tuno or death, in their serene ca>mpanj, i 
for he is transported out of the district of change. Whilst wt ! 
liehold unveiled the nature of Justice and ^IVutfi, we leitrn tlie 
difference between the absolute and tlie couditiomd or relative, 

We apprehend the absolute. As it were, for ilu^ first time, tm 
exist wo become immortal, for we li'arn that time and 
are relations of matter; that, with a perception of truth, or a 
virtuous will, they have no affinity. 

5. Finally, religion and etliics, which may be fitly ealliKl,— 
the practice of ideas, or the introduction of ideas into life*,— 
have an analogous effect with all lower culture, in degnuling 
nature and suggesting its dependence on spirit. Ethics and 
religion differ herein ; that the one is the system of humim 
duties commencing from man ; the otlicr, from (lod, Hidigiou 
includes the pei-aonality of God ; Ethics does not. They are 
one to our present design. They both put nature tmdor foot. 
The first and last lesson of religion is, The things that are 
seen are tempoi'al; the things that arc unseen are et 4 *rnn.L'" 

It puts an affront upon nature. It does that for tlm un- 
schooled, which philosophy does for Berkoh^y and Ttmtu, The 
■unif oral language that may be heard in the ehurch^ii of tin 
most ignorant sects, is, — “ Contemn the uiisuhHtantial nhows 
of the world; they are vanities, dreams, shadows, unrealities j 
seek the realities of religion.’" The devotei^ flouts natum 
Some theosophists have arrived at a certain hostility and iu- 
dignation towards matter, as the Manichcan and iflotiiiua 
^ They di^rusted in themselves any looking hack to these flesh- 
pots of Egypt. Plotinus was ashamed of his hotly. In short, 
they might all say of matter, what Michael Angelo said on** 
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tfimal beauty, “ it is tlie frail and weary weed, in wHcli God 
dresses tlie soul, wtiicli ke kas called into time.” 

It appears tkat motion, poetry, physical and inteHeetual 
science, and religion, all tend to affect our convictions of the 
reality of the external world. But I own there is something 
ungratefui in expanding too curiously the particulars of the 
general proposition, that all culture tends to imbue u>s with 
idealism. I have no hostility to nature, but a child’s love to 
it. I expand and live in the warm day like com and melons. 
Let us speak her fair. I do not wish to fling stones at my 
beautiful mother, nor soil my gentle nest. I only wish to 
indicate the true position of nature in regard to man, wherein 
to establish man, all light education tends; as the gronnd 
which to attain is the object of human life, that is, of^ m.an’s 
connection with nature. Cultm-e inverts the vulgar views of 
nature, and brings the mind to call that apparent, wMch it 
uses to call real, and that real, which it uses to call visionary. 
Ghildren, it is true, believe in the external world. The belief 
that it appears only, is an afterthought, but with culture, this 
faith will as surely arise in the mind as did the first. 

The advantage of the ideal theoiy over the popular faith, is 
this, that it presents the world in precisely that view which is 
most desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, the^ view which 
Reason, both speculative and practical, that is, philosophy and 
virtue, take. Bor, seen in the light of thought, the world 
always is phenomenal ; and virtue subordinates it to the nund. 
Idealism sees the world m God. It beholds the whole circle of 
persons and things, of actions and events, of coxmtry and reli- 
gion, not as painfully accumulated, atom after atom, act after 
act, in an aged creeping Past, but as one vast pictui-e, which 
God paints on the instant eternity, for the contemplation of 
the soul. Therefore the soul holds itself off from a too trivial 
and microscopic study of the universal tablet. It respects the 
end too much, to immerse Itself^ in the means. It sees some- 
thing more important in Christianity, than the scandals of 
ecclesiastical history, or the niceties of criticism; and, vei-y 
incurious concei'idng persons or miracles, and not at all dis- 
timhed by chasms of historical evidence, it accepts from God 
the ph^omenon, as it finds it, as the pm^e and awful form of 
religion in the world. It is not hot and passionate at the ap- 
pearance of what it calls its own good or bad fortune, at the 
union or opposition of other persons. No man is its en^ny- 
It accepts whatsoever befalls, as part of its lesson. It is a 
watcher more fihan a doer, and it is a doer, only that it maj 
the better watch. 



VIL—SPIBIT. 

I T is essential to a true tlieory o£ nature and of man, tliat it 
should contain somewhat progressive. Uses that are ex- 
hausted or that may be. and facts that end in the statement, 
cannot be aU that is true of this brave lodi^dng wherein iSian is 
harboured, and wherein all his faculties find appropriate and 
endless exercise. And all the uses of natui^e adinit of being 
summed in one, which ^elds the activity of man an infinite 
scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskhts 
of ttdngs, it is faithful to the cause whence it had its origin. 
It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a 
perpetual effect. It is a great shadow pointing always to the 
sun behind us. 

The aspect of nature is devout. Like the figure of «Tc8Ub, 
she stands with bended head, and hands folded upon the breast. 
The happiest man is he who learns from nature the lesson of 
worship. 

Of that ineffable essence which we call Sjpirit, be that thinks 
most, will say least. We can foresee G-od in the coarse, and, 
as it were, distant phenomena of matter ; but when we try to 
define and describe himself, both language and thought desert 
us, and we are as helpless as fools and savages. That essence 
refuses to be recorded in propositions, bur when mm. has wor- 
shipped him inteUectuaUy, the noblest ministry of nature is to 
stand as the apparition of God. It is the organ through whief) 
the universal ^irit speaks to the individual, and strives to lead 
back the individual to it. 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the views already pn^ 
senteddpnot include the whole circumference of man. We 
must add some related thoughts. 

Tliree problems are put % nature to the mind; Wliat is 
matter? Whence is it? and Whereto? The first of those 
questions only, the ideal theory answers. Idealism saiths 
matter is a phenomenon, not a substance. Idealism acquaints 
us with the total disparity between the evidence of our own 
being, and the evidence of the world’s being. Thf one is 
perfect ; the other, incapable of any assurance ; the mind is a 
pai-t of the nature of things ; the world is a divine dream, 
from »vhich we may presently awake to the glories and cer- 
tainties of day. Idealism, is a lypothesis to account for nature 
by other principles than those of carpentry and chetnistry* 
Yet, if it only deny the existehoe of matter, it does not satisfy 
the demands of the spirit. It leaves God oat of me. It leaves 




me m the splendid labyrinfcli of my perceptions, to wander 
•witlioxit end. Then the heai’t resists it, because it baulks the 
affections in denying substantive being to men and women. 
Nature is so pervaded with Imman life, that there is something 
of humanity in all, and in every particular. But this theory 
makes nature foreign to me, and does not account for that 
consanguinity which wc acknowledge to it. 

Let it stand, then, in the present state of our knowledge, 
merely as a useful introductory hypothesis, serving to apprize 
us of the eternal distinction betwe<m the soul and the world. 

But when, following the invisihlc steps of thought, we come 
to inquire, Whencdi is matt(ir P and "W hereto P many truths 
arise to us out of the recesstis of consciousneBS. We learn that 
the highest is presfmt to the soul of man,' that the dread 
universal essence, which is not wisdom, or love, or bcaiity, or 
power, but all in oiui, and eiwdx entirely, is that for which all 
things exist, and that by which they are; that spirit creates; 
that helutul nature, througliout nature, spirit is present ; one 
and not compound, it does not tud upon us from without, that 
is, in space and time, but spiritually, or through ourselves : 
therefore, that spirit, that is, the Supreme Bomg, docs not 
build up nature around us, but pubs it i'c>rt.h through us, m the 
life of Uie tree puts forth n<3W lumiches and leaves through the 
pores of the oht As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests 
upon the bosom of God; he is nourished by unfading foun- 
tains, and draws, at his need, inexhaustible power. Who can 
set bounds to the posBibilities of man P Once inhale the upper 
air, being admitted to behold the absolute natures of justice 
and truth, and we leani that man has access to the entire 
mind of the Creator, is himself the creator in the finite. This 
view, which admonislica me wluire the sources of wisdom and 
power lie, and points to virtue as Ik) 

“ Tlu* k<‘y 

Which ojH*« th§ jinhice of otcniity,’' 

cames xipon its face the highest certificate of truth, because it 
animates me to cn^ate my own world through the purilication 

of my soul 

The #rorld proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. 
It is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of 
God in the unconscious. But it differs from the body in one 
important respect. It is not, like that, now subjected to the 
human Its serene order is inviolable by us. ^It is,th^e- 
fore, to us, ttie prcicnt expositor of the divma mind. It is a 
fixed |)omt wherebj we may measure our departure. ^ As we 
degenerate, the contrast between us and our house is more 
evwlent. We are as much strangers in nature, as we. are alieni 
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from God, We do not tmderril’^imd tlii ti^yles of birde. TK^ 
fox and the deer run away^from us ; th(3 bear aiul tigei rend 
us. We do not know the uses of more than a ff;w jilants, 
com and the apple, the potato and the vine. Is not the hind- 
Bcape, every glimpse of which hath a gnmdeur, a face of liiin ? 
Yet this may show us what discord is Ix^tween lUiin and mitiire, 
for you cannot freely admire a noble landscape, if ia.boim‘rs are 
digging in the field hard by. The poet finds something ridi- 
colons in his delight, until he is out of the sight of men. 



VIIL— PBOSPECTS. 

I N inquiries respecting the laws of the woxdd and the frame 
of things, the highest reason is always the truest. TIuit 
which seems faintly possible — ^it is so refined, is often faint 
and dim because it is deepest seated in the mind among tins 
eternal veiities. Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, 
and, by the very knowledge of functions and proct^sBCH, to 
bereave the student of the manly contemplation of the wlu>h‘. 

The savant becomes unpoetio. feut the best read naturaliBt, 
who lends an entire and devout attention to truth, will sec that 
there remains much to learn of his relation to the worid, and 
that it is not to be learned by any addition or subtraction or 
other comparison of known quantities, but is anived at l)y 
untaught sallies of the spirit, by a continual self -recovery, and 
by entire humility. He wiU perceive that there are far more 
exc^ent qualities in the student than preciseness and in- 
fallibility; that^ a guess is often more fruitful than an indis- 
putable afi5rmation, and that a dream may let us deeper into 
the secret of nature than a hundred concerted experiments. 

Eor, the problems to be solved are precisely those wliicdi the 
physiologist and the naturalist omit to state. It is not no 
pertinent to man to know all the individuals of the aniimd 
kingdom, as it is to know whence and whereto is this tyran- 
nizing unity in his constitution, which evermore separateB and 
classifies things, endeavouring to reduce the most diverse to 
one form. When I behold a rich landscape, it is les# to my 
purpose to recite correctly the order and superposition of the i 

strata, than to know why all thought of multitude is lost in a I 

tranquil sense of unity, I cannot greatly honour minuteness 
in details, so long as there is no hmt to explain tlie relation 
between things and thoughts; no ray upon the metmhyMm of S 

oonchology, of botany, of the arts, to show the relation of the f 

foiuns of flowers, shells, animsils, arcdiitecture, to the mind, and ' 

kn Id science upon ideas. In a cabinet of natural history, wt 
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become 86iisil>le of a certain occult recognit ion and sjinpatliy 
in regard to the rnoBt unwieldlj and (‘cceiitrio forme of fjcmet, 
fish, and iiiKcci. The Anienean win? lias been coidhicd, in liig 
own cotiniry, to f he. sight of buildings deHigtnMl after foreign 
modfilH, in stirprifaHl on entering York M'hiHter or St, Peter’s 
at Eome, l>y uie bs'ling that. iTif‘He Htruetures are imitations 
also,— faint er»|HeH of an invinihle arelud.ype. Nor has seionc# 
stiffieienfc humanity, bo lotig as the, naturaliwt cmyt*l(K)k8 that 
\iK;mdc‘rful <Mingrmty whieii milmiHiB b<‘t.wei‘u man and the 
world; of whieh he in lonl, iiot iKuaiUHe In^ is tin* most Bubtle 
inhahitant, lutt br»ea4iHe 1 h‘ is its head and lu^art, and hndi 
Bcmething of himself in t*v<‘ry great and siuall f iling, in every 
niountiiin idratum, in every h<»w law of colour, fact of astro- 
noniy, or iitmoBpherie intlueriee which olmervatton or aiuilyHis 
lay optm, A peri‘t‘|dion of ilim mystery inspires the nmse of 
(leorge Herliert, tlie laicutiful iiHalmist of the^ Hevent(*euth 
iientury* Tlte following liiN‘H a.re paid of his little poem oi 

Mnn In nil ftymmt’tty, 

Kull pi*ti|ioi1nnirc em* linif» tn nnntlun', 

And nil to ftU tho world ImumIos. 

Kiuih pnti niny onll tho fiutlio'Ht, hroihor ; 

For liiwl with fV.ot hath privnto amity, 

And both with nuHaig and tidoi. 

Nothing hath got so fur 
Bat man hath tmiight and krnt. it m hia prvy ; 

IBs ryra dismmmt tho higm^t atnr; 
lit! ii4 In littlo all tin* H|»inn«*, 

Iltirhs gladly mtrt! our tlwh, lK‘t‘iiuHa that, thoy 
Fiiul tUnir anquaintiuuas tlwix*, 

** For aa, tlw winds do blow, 

The earth cloth rost, hravrn movr, and fountains flow{ 

Nothing wo hw», hut lurnna our good, 

Ah our dolight, or as our troasmt*; 

The whcrlc! iff either our miphoard of food, 

Or (ml»jin*i of plcaHurc*, 

** 11n! 0am hav« um to bed ; 

Night clmwH tilt curtain; which tlm sun withdrawn 
M vwlu and light attend our Inwh 
All things unto our fltwh are kind. 

In their doswnt an<l being; to our mind, 

In their aMJtnt and cause, 

** Men 4 «*rf lints wait on man 
Than he d take aotloi of. In iivery |mth, 

Hit tri»«dii down that which doth befriend him 
Wbta iickttt«i makes him and wan* 

Oh ».whty lovt I Man la ©m world, and hath 
Attothir to atttad hhn," 
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The perception of this class of truths makes the attract! 'n 
which draws men to science, but the end is lost sight of in 
attention to the means. In view of this half- sight of science, 
we accept the sentence of Plato, that “ jjoetry comes nearer to 
vital truth than history.” Every surmise and vaticination of 
the mind is entitled to a certain respect, and we 1mm to 
prefer imperfect theories, and sentences, wliich contain 
glimpses of truth, to digested systems which have no one 
valuable suggestion. A wise writer will feel tliat the ends of 
study and composition are best answered by announcing un • 
discovered regions of thought, and so communicating, through 
hope, new activity to the torpid spirit. 

I shall therefore conclude this essay with some traditions of 
man and natnre, which a certain poet sang to me ; and which, 
as they have always been in the world, and perhaps reappea;r 
to every bard, may be both history and prophecy. 

‘ The foundations of man are not in matter, but in spirit. 
But the element of spirit is eternity. To it, thcroforo, th(‘ 
longest series of events, the oldest chronologies, arc young and 
recent. In the cycle of the universal man, from whom the 
known individuals proceed, centuries are points, and all history 
is but the epoch of one de^’adation. 

‘We distrust and deny inwardly our sympathy with nature. 
We own and disown our relation to it, by turns. We are, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, and eating grass 
like an ox. But who can set limits to the remedial force of 
spirit ? 

‘ A man is a god in ruins. ^ When men arc innocent, life 
shall be longer, and shall pass into the immortal, as gently as 
we awake from dreams. Now, the world would be insane and 
rabid, if these disorganizations should last for hundreds of 
years. It is kept in check by death and infancy. Infancy is 
the perpetual Messiah, which comes into the arms of fallen 
men, and pleads with them to return to paradise. 

* Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and 
dissolved by spirit. He fiUed nature with his overflowing 
^Mrrents. Out from him sprang the sun and moon: from 
man, the sun ; from woman, the moon. The laws of his mind, 
the periods of his actions, externized themselves into c^y and 
night, into the year and the seasons. But, having mtule for 
himself this huge shell, his waters retired; he no longer fills 
the veins and veinlets j he is shrunk to a drop. He sees, that 
the sti-ucture still fits him, hut fits him colossally. Say, rather, 
once it fitted him, now it corresponds to him from far and on 
high. He adores timidly his own work. Now is m.an the 
foQower of the sun, and woman the follower of the moon. Yet 
sometimes he starts in his slumber, and wonders at him sell 
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jind hid house, and muses strangely at the rosemhlance betwixt 
him and it. He perceives that if his law is still paramount, if 
etili ho have eleuienta,! power, if his word is sterling yet in 
nature, it is not coTiHcious power, it is not inferior, but superior 
to his will It is Instinct.’ Thus my Orphic poet sang. 

At present, ma,n a|,)plie8 to nature hut half his force. He 
works on the world with his understanding alone. He lives in 
it, and rnastera it by a penny-wisdom ; and ho that works most 
in it, is but a half-man, and whilst his arms are strong and Ms 
digestion good, Ivis mind is imbruted, and he is a selfish savage. 
His relation to nature, his power over it, is through the undei*- 
standing ; as by manure ; the economic use of fire, wind, water, 
and the mariner’s needle; steam. Coal, diemiciil agriculture j 
•the repairs of f.he human body by the dentist and the surgeon. 
This IS such a resumption of powc^r, as if a banished king 
should Imy his territories inch hy inch, instead of vaultMjg at 
once into his tlirone. Meantime, in the thick darkness, there 
are not w'anting ghnims of a lietter light — occasional examples 
of the lujtion of man upon nature with his entire force — ^with. 
reason m wtdl as understanding. Such examples arc ; the 
tnulitions of tuiraclcH in the earliest antiquity of all nations; 
tlio history of tlcHUH Ohrist ; the achievements of a pnnciple, 
as in religious and polH ical revolutions, and in the abolition of 
the Slave-trade, the miracles of entlmsiasm, as those reported 
of Bwedenborg, Htihenlohe, and the Shakers; many ohscuro 
and yet conteskMl fac,ts, now arranged under the name of 
Animal Magnetism; prayer; eloquence; self-healing; and the 
wisdom of <mildro«, Inese arc examples of Keason’s momentai'y 
grasp of the iceptre ; tlu^ (‘xertions of a power which exists not 
m time or space, but an instantaneous in-streaming causing 
power. The difference between the ludnal and the ideal force 
of man is happily figured by the schoolmen, in saying, that 
the knowledge of man is an evening knowledge, mBperiina co^- 
, miiiOf but that of God is a morning knowledge, ifrmtutina co^- 
nitw. 

©le problem of restoring to the world original and 
beauty, Is solved by the r<Kl(unption of the soul. ^ The nxit ft 
the blimk, that we see when we look at nature, is in our own 
eye. Tlie axis of vision is not coincident with the ajds of 
* things, and so they appear not tratisparont but opaque. The 
I reason why the world lac^ks unity, and lies broken and in 

heaps, is, beesause man is disunitoa with himself. He oamaot 
be a nataridlst, until ha satisfies all the demands of the spirit 
Love is m much its demand, as perception. Indeed, nmther 
can be perfect without the other. In me uttem'^t ^ 

of the words, thought is devout, and devotion is fhought. 
D^p eidb unto deep, But in actual the naarriage is not 
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celebrated. There are innocent me^:. ^vao worship God ailei 
the tradition of their fathers, but their sense of duty has not 
yet extended to the use of all their faculties. And there are 
patient naturalists, but they freeze their subject under the 
wintry light of the understanding. Is not prayer also a study 
of truth— a sally of the soul into the unfound infinite ? No 
man ever prayed heartily, without learning something. But 
when a faithful thinker, resolute to detach every object from 
personal relations, and see it in the light of thought, shall, at 
the same time, kindle science with the fire of the holiest affec- 
tions, then wiU God go forth anew into the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared for study, to 
search for objects. The invariable mark of wisdom is to see 
the miraculous in the common. What is a day ? What is a 
year? What is summer? What is woman? W'hat is a 
child ? What is sleep ? To our blindness, these things seem 
unaff'ecting. We make fables to hide the baldness of the fact, 
and conform it, as we say, to the higher law of the mind. But 
when the fact is seen under the light of an idea, the gaudy 
fable fades and shrivels. . We behold the real higher law. To 
the wise, therefore, a fact is true poetry, and the most beautiful 
of fables. These wonders are brought to our own door. You 
also are a man. Man and woman, and their social life, poverty, 
labour, sleep, fear, fortune, are known to you. Laim that 
none of these things is superffcial, but that each phenomenon 
has its roots in the facilities and affections of the mind. Wliilst 
the abstract question occupies your intellect, nature brings it 
in the concrete to be solved by your hands. It were a wise 
inquiry for the closet, to compare, point by point, especially at 
remarkable crises in life, our daily history, with the rise and 
progress of ideas in the mind. 

So shall we come to look at the world with new eyes. It 
shall answer the endless inquiry of the intellect — What is 
truth ? and of the affections — ^What is good ? by yielding itnelf 
passive to the educated WiU. Then shall come to pass wliat 
poet said ; ‘ Nature is not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, 
hioulds, makes it. The immobility or bniteness of nature, is 
the absence of spirit ; to pure spirit, it is fluid, it is volatihs it 
is obedient. Every spirit builds itself a house ; aiidboyc^id it.s 
house, a world; and beyond its world, a beaven. Know then, 
that the world exists lor you. Bor you is the phenomenon 
perfect. What we are, that only can we see. All that Ada,m 
had, aU that Caesar could, you have and can do. Adam ealb'd 
his house, heaven and earth ; Caesar called his house, Home ; 
• you perhaps call yours, a cobbler’s trade; a hundred acres ot 
ploughed land ; or a scholar’s garret. Yet line for line and 
point for point, your dominion is as great as theirs, though 
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without fine names. Build, thei'efore, your own woild. As 
fast as you conform your life to the pure idea in your mind, 
tliat will unfold its great proportions. A coiTespondcnt revo- 
lution in tilings will attend ttie influx of the spirit. So fast 
will disagreiiahlo appearrmces, swine, spiders, snakes, pests, 
niadliouaeB, prisons, enemies, vanish; they are temporary and 
nliall be no inorc seen. The sordor and filths of nature, the 
sun sliall dry u|), and the wind tixhale. As when the summer 
(uiiuc^B from the south ; the snow-banks melt, and the face of 
tlic earth beconu^s green lief ore it, ho shall the advancing spirit 
.nvuio its ornaments along its path, and carry witli it the 
l)ea.uty it visitH, and the song which enchants it ; it shall draw 
]>(ja.utlful fa(*cH, warm hearts, wise discourse, and heroic acts, 
around its way, until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of 
man over nature, which cometh not with obseiwation — a 
(loininion such as now is beyond his dream of God— ho shall 
(‘liter without more wonder than the blind man feels who is 
gs*adually restored to perfool sight" 
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An Obation delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa SooiiriT 
AT Cambridge, August 31 , 1837 . 


Mb. Peesident aistd Gentlemen, 

I GREET jou on the recomDaencement of our literary year, 
Our anniversary is one of hope, and, perhaps, not enongh 
of labour. We do not meet for games of strength or skill, for 
the recitation of histories, tragedies, and odes, like the ancient 
Greeks; for parliaments of love and poesy, like the Tronba- 
doinrs ; nor for the advancement of science, like our contempo- 
raries in the British and European capitals. Thus far, our 
holiday has been simply a friendly sign of the survival of the 
love of letters amongst a people too busy to give to letters any 
more. As such, it is precious as the sign of an indestructible 
instinct. Perhaps the time is already come, when it ought to 
be, and will be, something else ; when the sluggard intellect of 
this continent will look from under its iron lids, and fill the 
postponed expectation of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, our 
long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a 
close. The millions, that around us are tushing into life, 
cannot always be fed on tbe sere remains of foreign harvests. 
Events, actions, arise, that must be sung, that will sing them- 
selves. Who can doubt that poetry will revive and lead in a 
new age, as the star in the constellation Harp, which now 
flames in our zenith, astronomers announce, shall one day be 
the pole-star for a thonsand years ? 

In this hope, I accept the topic which not only usage, but 
the nature of our association, seem to prescribe to this day — 
the Ameeican Scholae. Year by year, we come up hither 
to read one more chapter cif bis biography. Let us inquire 
light new days and events have throwui on his character, 
ai^d his hopes. 

It is one of those fables, which, out of an unknovm antiquity, 
convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, 
divided Man into men, that, he might be more helpful to him- 
self ; ju^ as the hand was divided into fingers, the better to 
answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and snbHme ; that 
mere is One Man— present to all particular men only partially, 
r through one faculty ; and that you must take the whole 
to find the whole man. Man is not a farmer, or a 
, or an engineer, but he is all. Man is priest, and 
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Bckolar, and statesman, and producer, and soldier. In the 
dwided or socicil state, these functions are parcelled out to 
mdividimls, each of 'whom aims to do his stint of the joint 
.vork, whilst each other performs his. The fable implies, that 
the individual, to possess luitiself, must sometimes return from 
his own labour to einbra<!e all the other labourers. But, 
unfortunately, this original unit, this fountain of power, has 
been so distributed to multitudes, has been so minutely sub- 
divided and peddl( 3 d out, tliat it is spilled into drops, and 
cannot be gathered. The state of society is one in which the 
members have sxiffc^rcid amputation from the tniiik, and strut 
al>out ao many walking monHt,erB — a good finger, a neck, a 
stomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamoridiosed into a thing, into many: things. 

The planter, wlio is Man sent out into the held to gather food, 
is seldom cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his 
miniiitry. He msm liis fm.shel and his cart, and nothing 
beyond, and sinks into the farmer, instiadof Man on the fann. 

The tradesman searc'cly ever gives an id(3al worth to his work, 
hut is ridden by the* routine of his craft, and the soul is subjeei 
to dollars. The priest be<;oTncs a form ; the attorney, a statute- 
book ; the mechanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of the ship. 

In this (listribution of functions, the scholar is the delegated 
intellect. In the right state, he is, Man Thinking. In the dege- 
nerate siat< 5 , when the victim of society, he tends to become a 
mere thinker, or, still worse, the parrot of other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the theory of lus 
'jffice is coxitaincd. Him nature solicits With all her placid, all 
her monitory pictures ; him the past instructs ; him the future 
invites. Is not, indeed, ovety man a sbud<‘nt, and do not all 
tilings exist* for the st.uclent’s behoof? And, finally, is not the 
true scholar tlie only true master F But tlie old oracle said, 

** All things hav(3 two handles : beware of the wrong one.” In 
life, too oftfui, the scholar errs with mankind and forfeits his 
privilege. Let m see him in his school, imd consider him in 
reference to the main influences he receives. , 

» . . . 

I. The first in time and the first in importance of the influ- 
ences upon the mind is that of nature. Every day, the sun ; 
an,d, afler suiiiet, night and her stars. Ever the winds blow ; 
ever the grass grows! Every day, men and woman, conversing, ■ 
beholding and beholden. The scliolar is he of all men whom 
this apectaelc most engages. He must settle its valme in his 
mind. Wlmt ii nature to him F There is nmm a banning, 
there is never m end, to the inexplicable^ continuity of mis wen ,53, 
of O'od, but always circular power returning into itseH. ■ 
rheiw it retembfei Ms own spirit, whose b^maiaf#^ whoiw 
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ending, lie ne\^er can find — so entire, so boundless. Far, fcoo; 
as lier’ splendours sbdne, system on system shooting like rays, 
upward, downward, without centre, without circumference — in 
the mass and in the particle, nature hastens to render account 
of herself to the mind. Cla,ssifiication begins. To the young 
mind, every thing is individual, stands by itself. By and by, 
it finds how to join two things, and see in them one nature,* 
then three, then three thousand; and so, tyrannized over by 
its own unifying instinct, it goes on tying things together, 
diminishing anomalies, discovering roots ^ running under 

g round, whereby contrary and remote things cohere, and 
ower out from one stem. It presently learns, that, since the 
dawn of history, there has been a constant accumulation and 
classifying of facts. But what is classification but the per- 
ceiving that these objects are not chaotic, and are not foreign, 
but have a law which is also a law of the human mind ? Th^ 
astronomer discovers that geometry, a pure abstraction of the ' 
human mind, i s the measure of planetary motion. The chemist 
finds proportions and intelligible method throughout matter ; 
imd science is nothing but the finding of analogy, identity, in, 
the most remote parts. The ambitious soul sits down before 
each refractory fact; one after another, reduces all strange 
constitutions, all new powers, to their class and their law, and 
goes on for ever to animate the last fibre of organization, the • 
outskii'ts of natui-e, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this s-^hoolboy under the bending dome of '» 
day, is suggested, that he and it proceed from one root ; one is 
leaf and one is fiower; relation, sympathy, stining in every 
vein. And what is that root? is not that the soul of his 
gOTii ?— A thought too bold — a dream too wild. Yet when this 
spiritual light shall have revealed the law of more earthly , 
natures — ^wnen he has learned to worship the soul, and to see 
that the natural philosophy that now is, is only the first grop- 
ings of its gigantic hand, he shall^ look forward to an ever 
expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He shall see, 
that nature is the opposite of the soul, answering to it part for 
part. One is seal, and one is print. Its heauty is the beauty 
of his own mind. Its laws are the laws jf his own mind. 
Hatm*e then becomes to him the measu"' of his attaiiments. 

So much of nature as he is ignorant . x, so much of his own 
mind does he not yet possess. And, in fine, the ancient 
precept, “ Know thyself,” and the modem precept, “ Study 
nature,” become at last one maxim. 

II. The next great influence into' the spirit of the scholar, 
is, the -min d of the Past, — ^in whatever form, whether of 
literature, of art, of institutions, that mind is inscribed. 
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Books aia tke lost type of tke infltieiice of tlie past, and per- 
haps wo shall get at the truth, — ^leam the amount of this 
mnuence more conveniently, — ^hy considering their value alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first age 
received into him the woiid around ; brooded thereon ; gave it 
the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it again. 
It came into him, life ; it went out from him, truth. It came 
to him, short-lived actions; it went out from him, immortal 
thoughts. It came to him, business ; it went from him, poetiy. 
It was dead fact ; now, it is quick thought. It can stand, and 
it can go. It now endures, it now flies, it now inspires. 
Precisely in proportion to the depth of mind from which it 
issued, so high does it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on how far the process had gone, 
of transmuting life into truth. In proportion to the complete- 
ness of the distillation, so will the purity and imperishableness 
of the product he. But none is quite perfect. As no air-pump 
can by any means make a pcriect vacuum, so neither can any 
artist entirely exclude the conventional, the local, the perishable, 
from his book, or write a book of pure thought, that shall he 
as efficient, in all respects, to a remote posterity, as to 
contemporaries, or rather to the second age. Each age, it is 
found, must writq its own liooks ; or rather, each generation 
for the next succeeding. The books of an older period will not 
flt this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which 
attach (38 to the act of creation,-— the act of thought, — is 
transfeiTcd to the record. The poet chanting, was felt to be a 
divine man: lieiieeiorih the chant is divine also. The writer 
was a just and wise spirit ; henceforward it is settled, the book 
is p(3rfect; as love of the hero corrupts into worship of his 
statue. Instantly, the book becomes noxious : the guide is a 
tyrant. The sluggish and jiervertcd mind of the multitude, 
slow to open to the incurHions of Reason, having once so opened, 
having once received this book, stands upon it, and makes an 
outcry, if it is disparaged. Colleges are built on it. Books arc 
written on it by thirtkera, not by Man Thinking ; by men of 
talent, that is, who start wrong, who set out from accepted 
dogi6a%not from their own si^it of principles. Meek young 
men gi*ow up in libraries, believing it ihenr duty to accept the 
views, which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have given ; 
forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon wore on]y young men 
in libraries, when thw wrote these books. 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the bookworm. 
Hence, the book-learned class, who value books, as such ; not 
as related to nature and the human constitution, but as maldng 
% sori of Third Estate with the world and the soul. Heni|St 
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the ri^atorers of readings, the emendators, the bibliomaniacs ol 
all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used ; abused, among the 
worst. What is the right use ? What is the one end, which 
all means go to effect ? They are for nothing but to inspire. 
I had better never see a book, than to be warped by its 
attraction clean out of my own orbit and made a satellite 
instead, of a system. The one thing in the world, of value, is 
the active soul. This every man is entitled to : this every 
contains within him, although, in almost all men, obstructed, 
and as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute truth; and 
utters truth, or creates. In this action, it is genius ; not the 
privilege of here and there a favourite, but the sound estate of 
every man. In its essence, it is progressive. The book, the 
college, the school of art, the institution of any kind, stop with 
some past utterance of genms. This is good, say they,— -let us 
hold by this. They pin me down. They look backward and 
not forward. But genius looks forward : the eyes of man are 
set in his forehead, not in his hindhead : man hopes : genius 
creates. Whatever t^ents may be, if the man create not, the 
pure efflux of the Deity is not his ; — cinders and smoke there 
may be, but not yet flame. There are creative manners, there 
are creative actions, and creative words; manners, actions, 
words, that is, indicative of no custom or authority, but 
springing spontaneous from the mind’s own sense of good and 
fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let it receive 
from another mind its truth, though it were in torrents of 
light, without periods of solitude, inquest, and self-reoov©Ky, 
and a fatal disservice is done. Genius is always sufficiently 
the enemy of genius by over-influence. The literature of 
every nation be^ me witness. The English dramatic poets 
have Shakespearized now for two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be steinly 
pbordinated. Man Thinking must not be subdued by hm 
insti-uments. Books are for the scholar’s idle times. I^en 
he can read God directljr, the horn* is too precious to be wasted 
in other men’s transcripts of their readings. But when the 
mtei^jils of darkness come, as come they must, — wlien the 
hid, and the stars withdraw their shining, — we repair to 
the lai^s which were kindled by their ray, to guide our steps 
to the E^t again, where the dawn is. We hear, that we may 
speak, Arabian proverb says, ‘‘A fig tree, looking on a 
fig tree, becometh fruitful.” ^ 

It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we derive 
mm the best books. They impress us with the conviction, 
that one nature wrote and the same reads. We recid the 
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verses of one of the great English poets, of Chancer, of 
of Dryden, with the most modem joy, — with a pleasure, I mean, 

. which is in great part caused by the abstraction of all time 
from their verses. There is some awe mixed with the joy of 
onr stirpnse, when this poet, who lived in some past world, two 
or three hundred years ago, says that which lies close to my 
own soul, that which I also had well-nigh thought and said. 
But for the evidence thence afforded to the philosophical 
doctrine of the identity of all minds, we should suppose some 
pre-established harmony, some foresight of souls that were to 
be, and some preparation of stores for their future wants, like 
the fact observed in insects, who lay up food before death for 
the young gi*ub they shall never sec. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any 
emggeration of instincts, to undeiTatc the Book, We all 
know, that, as the human body can be nourished on any food, 
though it were boiled grass and the broth of shoes, so tin* 
human mind can be fed by any knowledge. And giasat runl 
heroic men have existed, who had altriost no other information 
than by the printed page. I only would 8a,v, that ifc needs a 
strong head to bear that diet. One must oe an inventor to 
read well. As the provei'b says, “ He that wonld bring lionn* 
the wealth, of the Indies, must carry out the wealth' of the 
Indies.” There is tlieTi creative reaxling as well as creative 
witing. When the mind is bi’aced by labour and invcnticrn, 
the |)a.gc of whatever book we read bccoineB luminous with 
manifold allusion. Every sentence is doulily significant, and 
the sense of our antlior is as bi'oad as the world. Wc then see, 
what is always true, tliat, as the seer’s hour oE vision is short 
and rare among heavy days and months, so is its record, 
pcrchanc'o, the least pait of his volume, Tlic discerning 
will read, ixi his Plato or ShakeHXHjane, only that least part., 
-—only the authentic ntt(u*anct*.s of tlio mnede;— all the rc^st lie 
rejects, wire it never so many times Plato’s and Shakespeare’s. 

Of course, there is a portion of reading quii;e indispensabki 
to a wise man. History and exact science he muKt learn by 
laborious reading. Colleges, in like manner, have their 
indispensable office,— to teacli elements. But they can only 
highly%ei*ve us, when they aim not to drill, but to crea-te; 
when they gather from far cv<.'ry ray of various genius to their 
hospitable halls, and, by the concentrated fires, set the hearts 
of their youth on flame. Thought and knowledge are natures 
In which apparatus and pretension avail liotliing. Gowns, and 
pecuniary foundations, though of towns of ^olcl, can never 
coiintemiil the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget thk, 
and our American colleges will recode in their public impor- 
tance, whilst they grow richer every year. 
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TTT- Tkere goes in the 'world a notion, that the scholar 
should he a recluse, a Taletndinarian, — as unfit for any handi- 
work or public labour, as a penknHe for an axe. The so-called 
practical men” sneer at speculatiye men, as if, because they 
speculate or see, they could do nothing. I have heard it said 
that the dergy',^who are always, more universally than any 
other class, the scholars of their day, — are addressed as women ; 
that the rough, spontaneous conversation of men they do not 
hear, but only a mincnig and diluted speech. They are often 
virtually disnunchised ; and, indeed, ihere are advocates for 
their celihacy. As far as this is true of the studious classes, 
it is not just and wise. Action is with the scholar subordinate, 
but it is essential. Without it, he is not yet man. Without 
it, thought can never ripen into truth. Whilst the world 
hangs before the ,eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even see 
its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there can be no scholar 
without the heroic mind. The preamble of thouglit, the 
transition through which it passes from the unconscious to the 
conscious, is action. Only so much do I know, as I have lived. 
Instantly we know whose words are loaded with Hfe, and whose 
not. 

The world, — ^this shadow of the soul, or other me, lies wide 
around. Its attractions are the keys which unlock my thoughts 
and make me acquainted with myself. I run eageidy into this 
r^ounding tumult. I grasp the hands of those nest me, and 
take my place in the ring to suffer and to work, taught by an 
instinct, that so shall the dumb abyss be vocal with speech. I 
pierce its order; I dissipate its fear; I dispose of it 'within 
the circuit of my expanding life. So much only of life as I 
know by experience, so much of the wilderness have I van- 
quished and planted, or so far have I extended my beings, mj 
dominion. I do not see how any man can afford, for the sake 
of his nerves and his nap, to spare any action in which he can 
partake. It is pearls and rubies to Ms discourse. Drudgery, 
calamity, exasperation, want, are instructors in ^oquence and 
wisdom. The true ^holax grudges every opportunity of 
action passed by, as a loss of power. 

Jt is the raw material out of which the intellect moulds her 
spl^^d products. A strange process too, this, which 
experi^ce is converted into thought, as a mulberry le^E is con- 
v^ted into satin. The manufacture goes forward at all hours. 

The actions and event® of our childhood and youth, are now 
matt^ of calmest observation. They lie like fair pictures in 
the air. Not so 'with our recent actions, — ^with the business 
which we now have in hmid. On this we are quite unable to 
iq)eculate. Our affections as yet circulate through it. We no 
more feel or know it, than we fed the feet, or the hand, or the 
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l)nlm of oxir body. Tbe new deed is yet a part of life, — ^remains 
for a time immersed in our unconscious life. In some 
3-ontemplative hour, it detaclies itself from tbe life like a ripe 
fruit, to become a tbougbt of tbe mind. Instantly, it is raised, 
transfi^ired j tbe corruptible bas put on incoiTuption. ^ Hence- 
fortb S is an object of beauty, bowever base its origin and 
neighbourhood. Observe, too, the impossibility of antedating 
this act. In, its grub state, it cannot fly, it cannot shine, it is 
a dull gi-ub. But suddenly, without obseiwation, tbe selfsame 
thing unfurls beautiful wings, and is an angel of wisdom. Bo 
is there no fact, no event, m our private history, which shall 
not, sooner or later, lose its adliesive, inert form, and astonish 
us by soaring from our body into the empyrean. Cradle and 
infancy, school and playground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and 
ferules, the love of little maids and beirries, and many anotluu 
fact that once filled the whole sky, are gone already ; friend 
and relative, profession and party, town and country, nati(ni 
and world, must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total strength in fit, 
actions, has the richest return of wisdom. I will not shut 
myself out of this globe of action, and tetnsplant an oak into 
a flower-pot, there to hunger and pine ; nor trust the reveniu? 
of some single faculty, and exhaust one vein of thought, much 
like those Savoyards, wlio, getting their livelihood by caiwing 
shepherds, shepherdesses, and smoking Dutelunen, for all 
Europe, went out one day to the mountain to find stock, n.nd 
discovered that they had wliittled up the last of tlavir pitu*- 
trees. Authors wo have, in numbers, who have written out 
their vein, and who, moved by a commemlablc i>r\i(lence, sail 
for Greece or Palestine, follow the trapper into prairi(\ or 
i*a.mblo round Algiers, to replenish their nun’cha-ntable stock. 

If it were only»foi*^ a vocabulary, tiie scholar would bf 
covetous of action. Life is our dictionary. Years are well 
spent in country labours ; in town, — ^in the insight into trades 
and manufactories ; in frank intercourse with hAa,ny imm and 
women; in science; in art; to the one end of nia.Ht(U'ing in all 
their facts a language hy which to illustrato and embody our 
perceptions. I leani immediately from any sp<*ak(T how much 
he has ilrea^ lived, through ihe x>overty or th<j Hjilcuidour of 
his speech. Life lies behind xis as the quarry from whence we 
get tiles and cope-stones for the masonry of to-day. This is 
the way to leam grammar. Colleges and books oiiiy copy tho 
language which the field and the wxirk-yard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of books, and blotter 
than books, is, that it is a resource. That great principle of 
Undulation in nature, that shows itself in the inrairing and 
expiring of tbe breath j in desire and satiety; in ‘tie ebb mid 



I have now spoken of the education of the scholar by nature, 
by books, and by action. It remains to say somewhat of his 
duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. They may all be 
comprised in self-trust. The office of the scholar is to cheer, 
to raise, and to gmde men by showing them facts amidst ap- 
pearances. He plies the slow, unhonoured, and unpaid task of 
observation. Mamsteed and Herschel, in their glazed obser- 
vatories, may catalogue the stars with the praise of aH mai, 
and, the results being splendid and u®efm, honour is supre. 


flow of the sea ; in day and night ; in heat and cold ; and as 
yet more deeply ingrained in every atom and every fluid, is 
known to us under the name of Polarity, — these “ fits of easy 
transmission and reflection,” as ISTewton called them, are the 
law of nature because they are the law of spirit. 

The mind now thinks ; now acts ; and each fit reproduces the 
other. When the artist has exhausted his materials, when the 
fancy no longer paints, when thoughts are no longer apprc^* 
hended, and books are a weariness,— me has always tlio resource 
t& live. Character is higher than intellect. Thinking is the 
function. Living is the functionary. The stream retreats to 
its source. A great soul will be strong to live, as well as 
strong to think. Does he lack organ or medium to impart his 
truth ? He can still fall back on this elemental force of living 
them. This is a total act. Thinking is a ptu'tial act. Let the 
grandeur of justice shine in his anairs. Let the beauty of 
affection cheer his lowly roof. Those “ far from fame,” who 
dwell and act with him, wiU feel the force of his constitution in 
the doings and passages of the day better than it can be 
measured by any public and designed display. Time shall 
teach him, that the scholar loses no hour which the man lives. 
Herein he unfolds the sacred germ of his instinct, screened 
from influence. What is lost in seemliness is gfuned in 
strength. Hot out of those, on whom systems of education 
have exhausted their culture, comes the helpful giant to destroy 
the old or to build the new, but out of unhandselled savage 
nature, out of tenihle Droids and Berserkirs, come at last 
Alfred and Shakespeare. 

1 hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to be said 
of the dignity and necessity of labour to every citizen. Tliere 
IS virtue yet in the hoe and the spade, for learned as well as 
for unlearned hands. And labour is everywhere welcome , 
always we are invited to work ; only be this limitation observed, 
that a man shall not for the sake of wider activity sacrifice any 
opinion to the popular judgments and modes of action. 
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But he, in his private ohservatory, cataloguing ooscurc 
nebulous stars of the Imman mind, which as yet no niiin has 
thought of as such, — watching days and months, sometimes, 
for a few facts; correcting still his old records; — must re- 
linquish display and immediate fame. In the long period of 
his preparation, he must betray often an ignorance and shift- 
lessness in popular arts, incuiTing the disdain of the able who 
shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer in hxs speech; 
often forego the living for the dead. Worse yet, ho must 
accept, --how often ! poverty and solitude. For the ease and 
pleasure of treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the 
education, the religion of society, ho takes the cross of making 
his own, and, of course, the self-accusation, the faint heart, 
the frequent uncertainty and loss of time, which are the nettles 
and tangling vines in the way of the self -relying and sclf- 
directed ; and the state of virtual hostility in which he secmis 
to stand to society, and especially to educated society. For 
all this loss and scorn, what otlsct ? He is to fmd consolation 
in exercising the highest functions of human nature. Ho is 
one, who raises himself from private considerations, and 
brea-thes and lives on public and illustrious thoughts. ^ He is 
the world’s eye. He is the world’s heart. He is to resist the 
vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbarism, by pre- 
serving and communicating heroic sentiments, noble bio- 
graphies, melodious verse, and the eonclusions of ^ history. 
Whatsoever oracles the human heart, in all emergencies, in all 
solemn hours, has uttered as its commentary on the world of 
actions,— these ho shall receive and impart. And whatsoever 
new verdict Keason from her inviolable seat pronounces on 
the passing men and events of to-day,— this ho shidl hear and 

promulgate. ^ ^ i n 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel aU con- 
fidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular cry. He 
and he only knows the world. The world of any monient m 
the merest appearance. Some great decorum, some fetish of a 
government, some ephemeral trade, or war, or man, is cried 
up by half mankind and cried down by the other half, as if aU 
depended on this particular up or down. The odds axe that 
toe wfeole question is not worth the poorest thought which the 
scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. Lot him not 
quit Ms hdief that a popgun is a popgun, though the ^cient 
and honourable of the mvth affirm it to be the crack of doom. 
In silence, in steadiness, in severe abstraction, let him hold by 
hims^; add observation to observation, patient of neglect, 
patient of reproach ; and bide his own time,-— happy mough, if 
he can satisfy himself alone, that this day he has semi, sonic* 
thing truly. Success treads on every right st^. For the 
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instmct is sure, that prompts him io tell his brother what he 
thinks. He then learns, that in §oing down into the sficrets of 
his own mind, he has descended into the secrets of all itiinds. 

He learns that he who has mastered any law in his private I 

thoughts, is master to that extent of all men whose language 
he speaks, and of all into whose language his own can Be 
translated. The poet, in utter solitude remembering his spon- 
taneous thoughts and recording them, is fonnd to have recorded 
that, which men in crowded cities find true for them also. 

The orator distrusts at first the fitness of his fi'ank confessions, 

—his want of knowledge of the persons he addresses, — until he 
finds that he is the complement of his hearers; — ^that they 
drink his words because he fulfils for them their own nature ; 
the deeper he ^ves into his privatest, secretest presentiment, 
to his wonder he finds, this is the most acceptable, most public, 
and universally true. The people delight in it; the better 
part of every man feels, This is my music ; this is myself. 

In seK-trust, aU the virtues are comprehended. Free should 
the scholar be, — ^free and brave. Free even to the definition of 
freedom, “without any hindrance that does not arise out of 
Ms own constitution.^’ Brave; for fear is a thing, which a 
scholar by his very function puts behind him. Fear always 
springs from ignorance. It is a shame to him if his tran- 
quillity, amid dangerous times, arise from the presumption, 
that, like children and women, his is a protected class ; or if he 
seek a temporary peace by the diversion of his thoughts from 
politics or vexed questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in 
the flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning 
rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up. So is the 
danger a danger still ; so is the fear worse. Manlike lot him 
turn and face it. Let him look into its eye and search its 
nature, inspect its origin — see the whelping of this lion— 
which lies no CTeat way back ; he will then find in himself a 
perfect comprehension of its nature and extent; he will have 
made Ms hands meet on the other side, and can henceforth 
defy it, and pass on superior. The world is Mb, who can see 
through its pretension. What deafness, what stone-blind cus- 
tom, what overgrown error you behold, is there only by suffer- 
ance — ^by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and yort have 
already dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed— we the trustless. It is a mischi^wotia 
notion that we are come late into nature ; that the world waa 
finished a long time ago. As the world was plastic mid fluid 
in the hands of God, so it is ever to so much of Ms attributes 
as we bring to it. To ignorance and sin, it is flint. They 
adapt themselves to it as they may; but in proportion as a 
ntan has any thing in him divine, the firmament flows 1i>6f ore 
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kim takes his signet and form. N'ot he is great who jan 
ilter matter, but he who can alter my state of mind. They 
are the kings of the world who give the colour of their present 
t thought to aU nature and all art, and persuade man^ by the 

j! cheerful serenity of their carrying the matter, that this thing 

which they do, is the apple which the ages have desired to 
pluck, now at last ripe, and inviting nations to the harvest. 
The great man makes the great thing. Wherever Macdonald 
sits, there is the head of the table. Linnaius makes botany the 
most alluring of studies, and wins it from the farmer and the 
herb-woman ; Davy, chemistry ; and Cuvier, fossils. The day 
is always his, who works in it with serenity and great aims. 
The unstable estimates of men crowd to him whoso mind is 
filled with a truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow 
the moon. 

Dor this self -trust, the reason is deeper than can bo fathomed 
— darker than can be enlightened. I might not cany with me 
the feeling of my audience in stating my own belief. But I 
have already shown the ground of my hope, in adverting to 
the doctrine that man is one. I believe man has been wronged ; 
he has wronged himself. He has almost lost the light, that 
can lecul him back to his prerogatives. Mon are become of no 
account. Mon in history, men in the world of to-day are bugs, 
are spawn, and are called “ the mass and the herd.” In a 
century, in a millennium, one or two men ; that is to say^ — one 
; or two approximations to the right state of every man. All 

j the rest behold in the hero or the poet their own green and 

' crude being-ripened ; yes, and are (jontent to be less, bo fhai 

. may attain to its full stattire. What a testimemy— full of 

r gimideur, full of pity, is homo to the denumds of his own 

I nature, by the poor clansman, the poor partisan, who rejoices 

in the glory of Ms chief. The poor and the low find so me 
amends to their immense moral ca.x)acity, for their a,c(pueBcen(JO 
in a political and social inferiority, lluy are content to ]>e 
brushed like flics from the path of a great porson, bo that 
justice shall 1)0 done by him to that common nature which it is 
f the dearest dcjsire of Jill to see enlarged and glorified. They 
sun themsdves in the great man’s light, and feel it to be then' 
own eluent. They cast the dignity of xnaii from their down- 
trod selves upon the shoulders <j£ a hero, and will perish to add 
one drop of blood to make that great heart boat, those giant 
sinews combat and conquer. He lives for us, and we live m 
him. 

Men stxch as they are, very naturally seek money or power ; 
and power because it is as good i-is money— the ** spons,” so 
called, office.” And why notP for they aspire to the 
highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, they dream is highest, 
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Wake tbein, and they shall quit the fiLse good, and leap to I ho 
true, and leave governments to clerks and desks. This revolu* 
tion is to be wrought by the gradual domestication of the idea 
of Culture. The main enterprise of the world for splendour, 
for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Here ai’O the materials 
strown along the ground. The private lii e of one man shall be 
a more illustnoiis monarchy — more formidable to its enemy, 
more sweet and serene in its influence to its friend, than any 
kingdom in history. For a man, rightly viewed, comnre- 
hendeth the particular natures of all men. Each philosopher, 
each bard, each actor, has only done for me, as bv a delegate, 
what one day I can do for myself. The books which once we 
valued more than the apple of the eye, we have quite ex- 
hausted. What is that l)nt saying, that we have come up 
with the point of view which the universal mind took through 
the eyes of one scribe; we have been that man, and have 
passed on. First, one; then, another; we drain all ciatemB, 
and waxing greater by all these supplies, we crave a better and 
more abundant food. The man has never lived that can feed 
us ever. The human mind cannot be enshrined in a pereon, 
who shall set a hariier on any one side to this unbounded, 
unboundable empire. It is one central fire, which, flaming 
now out of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily ; 
and, now out of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers 
and vineyards of ITaples. It is one light which, beams out 
of a thousand stars. It is one soul which animates aH men. 


But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstraction of 
the Scholar. I ought not to delay longer to add what I have 
to say, of nearer reference to the time and to this country. 

Historically, there is thought to be a difference in the ideas 
which predominate over successive epochs, and there are data 
for marking the genius of the Olassic, of the Romantic, and 
now of the deflective or Philosophical age. With the views I 
have intimated of the oneness or the identity of the mind 
through aU individuals, I do not much dwell on these dif- 
ferences. In fact, I believe each individual passes through aH* 
three. The hoy is a Greek ; the youth, romantic ; the adrilt, 
reflective. I deny not, however, that a revolutioi^ in the 
leading idea may be distinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introversion. Jdust that 
needs he evil ? We, it seems, are critical ; we are embarrassed 
with second thoughts ; we cannot ergoy anything for hankering 
to know whereof the pleasure consists; we are lined with 
eyes ; we see with our feet ; the time is infected v\ith Hamlet’s 
rnhappmess, — 

“ Sicklied del witk the pale cast of thought,* 
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Is it BO bad then? Sight is the last thing to be pitied. 
Would we be blind P Do we fear lest we shoxild outseo nature 
and Qod, and drink truth dry? 1 look upon the discontent of 
the literaiy class, as a mere announcement of the fact, that 
they find themselves not in the state of mind of their fathers* 
and regi'et the coming state as untried ; as a boy dreads the 
water before ho has learned that he can swim. If there is any 
period one would desire to be bom in-— is it not the age of 
He volution ; when the old and the new stand side by side, and 
admit of being compared ; when the energies of all men are 
searched by fear and by hope; when the historic glories of the 
old, can bo compensated by the rich possibilities of the new 
eia P This time, like all times, is a very good one, if ’wo but 
know what to do with it. 

I read with some joy of the auspicious signs of the commg 
days, as they glimmer already through poetry and ai*t, through 
philosophy and sciemee, through church and stiite. 

One of' these signs is the fact, that the same movement 
' which effected the devation of what was called the lowest class 
in the state, assumed in literature a very marked and as 
benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the 
near, the low, the common, was explored and poetized. That 
which had been negligently trodden under foot by those who 
were harnessing and provisioning themselves for long journeys 
into far comitricB, is suddenly found to be ricber than all 
foreign parts. The literature of the poor, the feelings of the 
child, the philosophy of the street, the meaning of household 
life, arc the topics of the time. It is a great stride. It is a 
sign— is it notP of new vigour, when the extremities are 
made active, when the currents of warm life run into the 
hands and tlie feet. I ask not for the great, the remote, the 
romantic; what is doing in Italy or Araliia; what is G ret ‘k 
art, or Provem^al minstrelsy; I embrace the common, I ex- 
plore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give mo 
msight into to-day, and you may have the antique and future 
worlds. What would we really know the meaning of P The 
meal in the ffrkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the 
street; the news of the boat; the glance of the eye; the form 
and t]|c gait of the body ; show mo the ultimate I’eaeon of 
these matters; show me the sublime presence of the highest 
spiritual causa lurking, as always it does lurk, in these sub- 
urbs and axtramities of nature; let me see every trite 
bristling with the polarity that ranges it instantly on an 
eternal law ; and the shop, the plough, and the ledger, rrferred 
to the like cause by which light undulates and poets sing: 
and the world lies no longer a' dull misodlany and lumber* 
room, but has form and order ; there is no trille ; ttiwe is no 
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pijzzlo; but one design unites and animates the farthest 
pinnacle and thie lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of GoldsniiUi, Bums, 
Oowper, and, in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle. This idea they have differently followed and witli 
various success. In contrast with their waiting, the style of 
Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and pedantic. This 
writing is blood- warm. Man is surprised to nnd that things 
near are not less beautiful and wondrous than things remote. 
The near explains the far. The drop is a small ocean. A naan 
is related to all nature. This perception of the worth of the 
vulgar is fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, in this very thing 
the most modem of the modems, has shown us, as none ever 
did, the genius of the ancients. 

There is one man of genius, who has done maxch for this 
philosophy of Hfe, whose literary value has never yet been 
rightly estimated; — mean Emanuel Swedenborg, llie most 
imaginative of men, yet writing with the precision of a mathe- 
matician, he endeavoured to engraft a purely philosophical 
Ethics on the popular Christianity of his time. Such an 
attempt, of course, must have difficulty, which no getiitxa 
could surmount. But he saw and showed the connection 
between nature and the affections of the soul. Ho pierced the 
emblematic or spiritual character of the visible, audible, tan- 
gible world. Especially did his shade-loving muse hover over 
and interpret the lower parts of nature ; he showed the myste- 
rious bond that allies moral evil to the foul material forms, 
and has given in epical parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, 
of unclean and fearful things. 

j^other sign of our times, also marked by an analogous 
political movement, is, the new importance given to the single 
person. Eveiy thing that tends to insulate the individual— 
to surround him with harriers of natural respect, so that each 
man shall feel the world is his, and man shall treat with man 
as a sovereign state with a sovereign state tends to krue 
union as well as greatness. I learned,” said the melancholy 
B estalozzi, that no man in God’s wide earth is either willing 
or able to help any other man.” Help must come from the 
bosom alone. The scholar is that man who must take iw into 
himseK all the abililw of the time, all the contributions of the 
past, all the hopes of the future. He must be an university of 
knowledges. If there be one lesson more than another, which 
should pierce his ear, it is. The world is nothing, the man ia 
all ; in yourself is the law ot all nature, and you know not yeti 
how a globule of sap ascends j in yourself slumbers the whole 
of Reason; it is for you to know all, it is for you to dare all 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, this conffdenoe in the mi- 
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iwarched might of man belongs, by all motives, by ^ prophecy, 

DY all preparation, to tbe American Sckolar. W e naye listened 
too long to tlie courtly muses of Europe. The gpint of the 
American freeman is already suspected to be timid, imitative, 
tame. Public and private avarice make the air we bimthe 
thick and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant. 
See already the tragic consequence. The mind of this cotmtry, 
taught to aim at k)w objects, eats upon itself.^ There is no 
work for any hut the decorous and the complaisant. Young 
men of the fairest promise, who begin life upon our shores, 
intlated by the mountain winds, shined upon by all the stars of 
God, find the earth below not in unison with these— but are 
hindered from action hy the disgust which the principles on 
which business is managed inspire, and turn dnidges, or die of 
disgust— some of them suicides. What is the remedy P They 
did not yet see, and thousands of young men as hopeful now 
crowding to the liairiers for the career, do not yet see, that, if 
the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and 
there abidii, the huge world will come round to him. Patience 
—patience with the shades of all the good and great for 
company; and for solace, the perspective of your own infinite 
life; and for work, the study and the communioation of 
principles, the making those instincts prevalent, the conversion 
of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, not to 
])e an unit not to be reckoned one character not to yield 
that peculiar fruit which each man was created to bear, but to 
be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the thousand,^ of 
the parlw, the section, to which we belong ; and our opinion 
predicted geographically, as the noHh, or the south P blot so, 
brothers and friends — ^please Gt)d, ours shall not be so. W o 
will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own hands ; 
we will speak our own minds. The study of letters shall be no 
longer a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. 
The dread of man and the love of man shall be a wall of 
defence and a wreath of joy around all. A nation of men will 
for the first time exist, because each believes himself inspired 
by tbe Divine Soul which also inspires all men. 



AN ADDEESS 


Delivebed befobb the Senior Class in DivnnTr College, 
Cambridge, Sunday Evening, July 15 , 1838 , 


I N tliis refulgent summer, it Eas been a luxury to draw tbe 
breatb. of life. Tbe grass grows, the buds burst, the 
meadow is spotted with fire and gold in the’ tint of flowers. 
The air is fuU of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pme, 
the balm-of-Grilead, and the new hay. Night brings no gloom 
to the heart with its welcome shade. Through the transparent 
darkness the stars poxu^ their almost spiritual rays. Man 
under them seems a young child, and his huge globe a toy. 
The cool nig:ht bathes the world as with a river, and prepares 
his eyes again for the crimson dawn. The mystery of nature 
was never displayed more happily. The com and the wine 
have been freely dealt to all creatures, and the never-broken 
silence with which the old bounty goes fonvard, has not 
yielded yet one word of explanation. One is constrained to 
respect the perfection of this world, in which our senses 
converse. How wide ; how rich ; what invitation from every 
property it gives to every faculty of man! In its fruitful 
soils,- in its navigable sea; in its mountains of metal and 
stone; in its forests of all woods; in its animals; in its 
chemical ingredients ; in the powers and path of light, heat, 
.^sttraction, and life, it is weU woi*th the pith and heai*t of great 
xnen to subdue and enjoy it. The planters, the mechanics, the 
inventors, the astronomers, the builders of cities, and the 
captains, histoiy delights to honour. 

But when the mind opens, and reveals the laws which 
traverse the universe, and make things what they are, then 
shrinks the great world at once into a mere illustration and 
fable of this mind. What am IP and WTiat isP asks the 
human spirit with a curiosity new-kindled, but never to be. 
quenched. Behold these out-miming laws, which our im- 
perfect apprehension can see tend this way and that, but not 
come full circle. Behold these infinite relations, so like, so 
unlike; many, yet one. I would study, I would know, ? would 
admire for ever. These works of thouglit have been the enter- 
tainments of the human spirit in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beauty appears to 
man when his heart and mind open to the sentiment of virtue. 
Then he is instmcted in what is above him. He learns that 
^ Ms being is without bound ; that, to the good, to the perfect, 
ke is bom, low as he now lies in evil and weakness. That 
irMbh ho venerates is still Ms own, though he has not realked 
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it yet. lie ought He knows tke sense of tkat grand word, 
bkougli his analysis fails to render account of it. When in 
umocenoy, or when by intellectual perception, he attains to 
say — “ I love the Right ; Truth is beautiful within and without 
for evermore Virtue, I am thine : save me : use me : thee will 
I serve, day and night, in great, in small, that I may be 
not virtuous, but virtue — ^then is the end of the creation 
answered, and G-od is well pleased. 

The sentimen# of virtue is a reverence and delight in the 
presence of certain divine laws. It perceives that this homely 
game of life we play, covers, under what seem foolish details, 
principles that astonish. The child a, midst his baubles, is 
lemming the action of light, motion, gi’avit3r, muscuhir force ; 
and in the game of human life, love, fear, justice, appetite, man,' 
and God, intei'act. These laws refuse to be adequately stated. 
They will not be written out on paper, or spoken by the tongue. 
They elude our persevering thought ; yet we read them hourly 
in each other’s faces, in each other’s actions, in our own 
remorse. The moral traits which are all globed into every 
virtuous act and thoughfc — in speech, we must sever, and 
describe or suggest by painful enumeration of many particulai*s. 
Yet, as this sentiment is the essence of all religion, lot me 
guide your eye to the pi’ecise objects of the sentiment, by an 
enumeration of some of those classes of facts in which this 
element is conspicuous. 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of the 
pertection of the laws of the soul. Those laws execute them- 
selves. They arc out of time, out of space, and not subject to 
circumstance. Thus; in the soul of man there is a justice 
whose retributions are instant and entire. He who does a 
good deed, is instantly ennobled. Ho who does a mean deed, 
is by the action itself contracted. Ho wlio puts off iit'purity, 
thereby puts on puritv. If a man is at heart just, then in so 
far is he God ; the safety of God, the immortality of God, the 
majesty of God, do enter into that man with justice. If a man 
dissemble, deoeive, he deceives himself, and goes out of ac- 
quaintance with his own being. A man in the view of al)8olute 
goodness, adores, with total humanity. Every stop so down- 
ward, i« a step upward. The man who renounces himself, 
comes to himself. 

gee how this rapid intrinsic energy worketh everywhere, 
righting wrongs, coirreoting appearances, and bringing up facts 
to a harmony with thoughts. Its operation in life, tnotigh 
slow to the senses, is, at last, as sure as in the soul. By it, a 
man is made the Providence to himseH, dispensing good to his 

f oodness, and evil to his sin. Character is always known, 
hefts never enrich; alms never impoverish; murder will 
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speak out of stone Ts^alls. The least admixture of a lie — ^foT 
example, the taint of vanity, any attempt to make a good 
impression, a favourable appearance — will instantly vitiate the 
effect. Exit speak the truth, and aU nature and all spirits help 
you with unexpected furtherance. Speak the truth, and all 
things alive or bimte are vouchers, and the very roots of the 
grass xmderground there, do seem to stir and move to becir you 
witness. See again the perfection of the Law as it applies 
itself to the affections, and becomes the law o:^ society. As we 
are, so we associate. The good, by affinity, seek the good ; the 
vile, by affinity, the vile. Thus of their own volition, souls 
proceed into heaven, into hell. 

These facts have always suggested to man the sublime 
creed, that the world is not the product of manifold power, but 
of one will, of one mind ; and iliat one mind is everywhere 
active, in each ray of the star, in each wavelet of the pool ; and 
whatever opposes that will, is everywhere baulked and baffled, 
because things^ are made so, and not otherwise. Good is 
positive. Evil is merely privative, not absolute : it is like cold, 
which is the privation of heat. All evil is so much death or 
nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and real. So much bene- 
volence as a man hath, so much life hath he. For all things 
proceed out of this same spirit, which is differently named 
love, justice, temperance, in its different applications, just as 
the ocean receives different names on the several shores which 
it washes. All things proceed out of the same spirit, and all 
things conspire with it. Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is 
strong by the whole strength of nature. In so far as lie roves 
fi'om these ends, he bereaves himself of power, or auxiliaries ; 
his being shrinks out of all remote channels, he becomes less 
and less, a mote, a point, until absolute badness is absolute 
death. 

The perception of this law of laws awakens in the mind a 
sentiment which we call the religions sentiment, and which 
makes our highest happiness. Wonderful is its mmor to 
charm and to command. It is a mountain air. It is the 
embalmer of the world. It is myrrh and storax, and chloiine 
and rosemary. It makes the sky and the hills sublime, and 
the silent song of the stai’s is it. By it, is the universe made 
safe and habitable, not by science or power. Thought may 
work cold and intransitive in things, and find no end or unity ; 
but the dawn of the sentiment of virtue on the heart, gives and 
is the assurance that Law is^ sovereign over all natures ; and 
the worlds, time, space, eternity, do seem to break out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying- It is the beatitude 
of man. It makes him illimitable. Through it, the soul first 
knows itself. .It corrects the capital mistake of the infant 
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man, wBc seeks to be gimt by following tbe great, and hopes 
to derive advantages fj^om another , — by showing the fountain 
of all good to be in himself, and that he, eouiuly with evciy 
man, is an inlet into the deeps of Reason. When he says, “ X 
ought when love wai*ms him ; when he chooses, warned from 
on nigh, the good and great deed ; then, deep melodies wander 
through his soul from Supreme Wisdom. — Then he can 
worship, and be enlarged by his worship ; for he can never 
go behind this sentiment. In the snblimest flights of the 
soul, rectitude is never surmounted, love is never outgrown. 

This sentiment lies at the foundation of society, and 
successively creates all forms of worship. The principle of 
v'eneration never dies out. Man fallen into superstition, into 
sensuality, is never quite without the visions of the moral 
sentiment. In like manner, all the expressions of this senti- 
ment are sacred and permanent in proportion to their purity. 
The expressions of this sentiment atfcct us more than all otlujr 
compositions. The sentences of the oldest time, which ejacu- 
late this piety, are still fresh and fragrant. This thought 
dwelled always deepest in the minds of men in the devout 
and contemplative East ; not alone in Palestine, where it 
reached its purest expression, but in Egypt, in Persia, in 
India, in China. Europe has always owed to oriental geniuH 
its divine impulses. What these holy bai-ds said, dl soaic men 
found agreeable and true. And the unique impression of 
Jesus upon mankind, whose name is not so much written as 
ploughed into the history of this woidd, is i)i-oof of the subtle 
vii'txie of this infusion. 

Meantixne, whilst the doors of the temple stand open, night 
and day, before every man, and the oracles of this truth cease 
never, it is guarded by one steim condition; this, namely ; it 
is an intuition. It cannot be received at second luind. Truly 
speaking, it is not instruction, but provocation, that I ca-n 
receive from another soul. What he announces, I must find 
true in me, or reject; and on his word, or as his second, be he 
who he may, I can accept nothing. On the contrary, iJte 
absence of this primary faith is the presence of degradation. 
As is the hood so is the ebb. Let this faith depart, and the 
very woirds it spake, and the things it made, become Mso and 
hurtful, 'pien falls the church, the state, art, letters, life. 
The doctrine of the divine nature being forgotten, a eicknoas 
infects and dwarfs the constitution. Once man was all ; now 
he is ail appendage, a nuisance. And because the indwelling 
Supreme Spirit cannot, wholly be got rid of, the doctnne of it 
suffers this perversion, that the divine nature is attributed to 
one or two persons, and denied to aH the rest, and d«aied with 
Cury. The doctnne of mspiration is lost; the base doctrine 
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of the majority of voices, ustii’ps tlie place of the doctrijaG ol 
the sot^. Miracles, pppliecy, poetry; the ideal life, the holy 
life, exist as ancient history merely ; they are not in the belief, 
nor in the aspiration of society ; but, when suggested, seem 
lidiculous. Life is comic or pitiful, as soon as the high ends 
of being fade out of sight, and man becomes near*- sighted, and 
can only attend to what addresses the senses. 

These general views, which, whilst they are general, none 
will contest, j6bad abundant illustration in the history of region, 
and especially in the history of the Christian church. In that, 
all of U.S have had our birth and nurture. The truth contained 
in that, you, my young friends, are now setting forth to teach. 
As the Oultus, or established worship of the civilized world, it 
has great historical interest for us. Of its blessed words, 
which have been the consolation of humanity, you need not 
that I should speak. I shall endeavour to discharge my duty 
to you, on this occasion, by pointing out two errors in its 
adniinistration, which daily appear more gross from the point 
of view we have just now taken. 

Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He saw 
^vith open eye the mysteiy of the soul, Drawn by its severe 
harmony, ravished with its beauty, he lived in it, and had his 
being there. Alone in all history, he estimated the greatness 
of man. One man was true to what is in you and me. He saw 
that God incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth 
anew to take possession of his world. He said, in tins jubilee 
of sublime emotion, ‘ I am divine. Through me, God acts ; 
through me, speaks. Would you see God, see me ; or, see thee, 
when thon also thinkest as I now think.' But what a dis- 
tortion did his doctrine and memory suffer in the same, in the 
next, and the following ages ! There is no doctrine of the 
Heason which will bear to be taught by the Under sttinding. 
The understanding caught this high chant from the poe#s 
lips, and said in the next age, ‘ This was Jehovah come down 
out of heaven, I wil] kill you, if you say he was a man.' The 
idioms of his language, and the figures of his rhetoric, have 
usurped the place of his truth ; and churches are not built on 
his principles, but on his tropes. Christianity became a 
Mythus, as the poetic teaching of Greece and of Egyp^before 
He spoke of miracles ; for he felt that man’s life was a miracle* 
and an that man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle 
shines, as the character ascends. But the word Miracle as 
pronounced by Chiistian churches, gives a Mse impression 
it IS Monster. It is not one with the blowing clover and the 
faUing rain. 

He felt respect for Moses and the prophets; hut no unfit 
leudemess at postponing theii- initial rev^tions, to the hoiu 


and tlie man tliat lcw is; to the eternal revelation in the 
heart. Thus was he a time man. Having seen that the law in 
us is commanding, he would not sulfer it to be commanded 
Boldly, with hand, and heart, and life, he declared it was God. 
Thus is he, as I think, the only soul in history who has appre- 
ciated the worth of man. 

1 . In this point of view we become sensible of the first defe(?t 
of. historical Christianity. Histoiacal Christianity has fallen 
into the error that corrupts all attempts to communicate rcH- 
^on. As it appears to us, and as it has appeared for ages, it 
18 not the doctrine of the soul, but an exaggeration of the per- 
sonal, the positive, the ritual. It has dwelt, it dwells, with 
noxious exaggeration about the jpersow of Jesus. The soul knows 
no persons. It invites every man to expand to tlie full circle 
o*f the universe, and will have no preferences but those of 
spontaneous love. But by this eastern monai’chjr of a Christi- 
anity, which indolence and fear have built, the friend of man is 
made the injurer of man. The manner in whicli his na.rnc is 
surrounded with expressions, which were once sallies of mlinira* 
tion and love, but are now petrified into oflicial titles, kills all 
generous sympathy and liking. All who hear me, feel, tliat the 
language that describes Christ to Europe and America, is not 
the style of friendship and enthusiasm to a good and noble 
neart, but is appropriated and formal — ^paints a demigod as the 
Orientals or the Greeks would describe OBiris or Apollo. Accept 
the injurious impositions of our early catechetical instruction, 
and even honesty and self-denial were but splendid sins, if they 
did not wear the Chiistian name. One would rather be 

* A pagan, suckled iu a creed outworn,’ 

than to be defrauded of bis manly riglit in coining into natures 
and finding not names and pilacos, not land and profosBions, 


and findmg not names and pilacos, not land and profosBions, 
but even virtue and truth foreclosed and monopolized. You 
shall not be a man even. You shall not own tlio world ; you 
shall not dare, and live after the iiifinito Law that is in you, 
and in company with the infinite Beauty which Iieaven ami 
earth reflect to you in all lovely forms ; bub you must sub- 
ordinafe your nature to Christ's nature ; you must accept oui 
interpretations ; and take his portrmt as the vulgar draw it. 

That is always best which gives mo to myself. The Bublima 
is excited in me by the great stoical doctrine, Obey thyself. 
That which shows God in me, fortifies mo. That which shows 
God out of me, makes me a wart and a wen. There is no 
longer a necessary reasen £<?r my being. Already the long 
shadows of untimely oblivion creep over me, and I shaU 
decease for ever. 
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The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, of my intel- 
lect of my strength. They admonish me, that the gleams 
which flash across my mind, are not mine, but Grod’s,* that 
they had the hke, and were not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. So I love them. hToble provocations go out from them, 
inviting me to resist evil; to subdue the world; and to Be. 
And thus by his holy thoughts, Jesus serves us, and thus only. 
To aim to convert a man by miracles, is a profanation of the 
soul. A true conversion, a true Christ, is now, as always, to 
be made, by the reception of beautiful sentiments. It is irue 
that a great and rich soul, like hi^ falling among the simple, 
does so preponderate, that, as his did, it names the world. 
The world seans to them to exist for him, and ihey hnve not 
yet drunk so deeply of his sense, as to see that only by coming 
again to thmnselves, or to God in themselves, can they grow 
for evermore. It is a low benefit to give me something; it is 

high benefit to enable me to do somewhat of myself. The 
time is coming when all men will see, that the gift of God to 
the soul is not a vaunting, overpowering, excluding, sanctity, 
but a sweet, natural goodness, a goodness like thine and mine, 
and that sp invites tMne and mine to be and to grow. 

The injustice of the vulgar tone of preachmg is not less 
flagrant to Jesus, than to the souls which it profanes. The 
preachers do not see that they make his gospel not glad, and 
shear him of the locks of beauty and the attributes o? heaven. 
When I see a majestic Epaminondas, or WTashington; when I 
see among my contemporaries, a true orator, an upright judge, 
a dear mend ; when I vibrate to the melody and fancy of a 
poem ; I see beauty that is to be desired. And so lovely, and 
with yet more enfire consmt of my human beiag, sounds in 
mj ear the^ severe mnstc of the bards that have sung of the 
God in all^ ages. hFow do not degrade the life* and 
dMogues of Christ out of the circle of this charm, by insula- 
tiCM and peculiarity. Let them lie as they befel, alive and 
T^arm, part of human fife?, and of the landscape, and of the 
cheerful flay. 

% The second d^ect of the traditionary and limited way of 
uang the mind of Christ is a consequence of the first; this, 
namely, ihat the Moral Hature, that Law of law^ whose 
revelations introduce greatn^^— yea, God himself, into the 
open soub is not explored as the fountain of the estabhshed 
teaching in society. have come to speak of the revelation 
as somewhat long ago given and done, as if God were dead. 
Tbe injury to faith tootties the preacher; and the goodliest 
of in^tutions be^om^ an uncert^ and inarticiilate voice. 

It is very certain that it is the effect of conversation with 
the beauty of the ^ul, to it a desiir^ and need t> impart to 



18 a sayer. Domenow nis aream is toia: somenow ne puDiisiies 
it with solemn joy : sometimes with pencil on canms ; some- 
times with chisel on stone ; sometimes in towers and aisles of 
granite, his soul’s worship isbuilded; sometimes in anthema 
of indefinite music; but clearest and most permanent, in 
words. 

The man enamoured of this excellency, becomes its priest 
or poet. The office is coeval with the world. But obseiwe the 
condition, the spiritual limitation, of the office. The spirit only 
can teach. Not any profane man, not any sensual, not any 
liar, not any slave, can teach, but only he can give, who has ; 
he only can create, who is. The man on whom the soul 
descends, through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. 
Courage, piety, love, wisdom, can teach : and every man can 
open his door to these angels, and they shall bring him the 
gift of tongues. But the man who aims to speak as books 
enable, as synods use, as the fashion guides, and as interest 
commands, babbles. Let him hush. 

To this holy office you propose to devote yourselves. I wish 
you may feel your call in throbs of desire and hope. The 
office is the first in the world. It is of that reality, that it 
cannot snffer the deduction of any falsehood. And it is my 
duty to say to you, that the need was never gi*eater of new 
revelation than now. Prom the views I have fdready expressiMl 
you will infer the sad conviction, which I share, I believe, witii 
numbers, of the universal decay and now almost death of faith 
in society. The soul is not preached. The Church seems to 
totter to its fall, almost all life extinct. On this ocean ion, any 
complaisance would be criminal, which told you, whoHc liope 
and commission it is to preach the faith of Christ, that the fait li 
of Christ is preached. 

It is time that this ilbsupprcssed murmur of all thouglitful 
men against the famine of our churches; this moaning of the 
heart because it is bereaved of the consolation, the hope, the 
grandeur, that come alone out of the culture of the moral 
nature ; should be heard througlx the sleep of indolence, and 
over tl^e din of routine. This great aiul pcrj)etu4il office 
of the preacher is not discharged. Breaching is the expression 
of the moral sentiment in application to the duties of life. In 
how many churches, by how many prophets, tell me, is man 
made sensible that he is an infinite Soul; that the earth and 
heavens are passing into his mind; that he is drinking for ever 
the soul of God P Where now sounds the persuasion, that by 
its very melody imparadises my lujart, and so affirnni its own 
origin in hea^’en? Where shali I hear words such as in eld .31 
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a^es drew men to leave all and follow, — father and m other j 
noTise and land, wife and child ? Where shall I hear these 
angnst laws of moral being so pronounced, as to fill my ear> 
and I feel ennobled by the offer of my uttermost action and 
passion ? The test of the true faith, certainly, should be its 
power to charm and command the soul, as the laws of nature 
control the activity of the hands — so commanding that we fir> d 
jrteasure and honour in obeying. The faith should blend with 
the light of rising and of setting suns, with the flying cloud, 
the singing bird, and tbe breath of flowers. But now the 
priest’s Sabbath has lost the splendour of nature ; it is unlovely ; 
we are glad when it is done! we can make, we do make, even 
sitting in our pews, a far better, holier, sweeter, for oursdv^. 

Wlienevmr the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, then is the 
worshipper defraud^ and disconsolate. W'e shrink as soon as 
the prayers begm, wMch do not uplift, but smite and offend 
us. We are fiin to wrap our cloaks about us, and secure, as 
best we can, a solitude tbat hears not. I once heard a 
preacher who sorely tempted me to say, I would go to church 
no more. Men go, thought I, where they are wont to go, else 
had no sonl entered the temple in the afternoon. A snow- 
storm was falling around us. The snow-storm was real ; the 
preacher merely spectral; and the eye felt the sad contrast in 
looking at him, and then out of the window behind him, into 
the beautiful meteor of the snow. He had lived m vain. He 
had no one word intimating that he had laughed or wept, was 
inarri^ or in love, had been commended, or cheated, oi 
clmgrmed. If he had ever lived and acted, we were none the 
wiser for it. The capital secret of his profession, namely, to 
eonvert life into truths he had not learned. Not one fact iu all 
his ecperimce, had he yet imported into his doctrine. This 
man had ploughed, and planted, and talked, and bought, and 
i^ld; he had read books ; he had eaten and drunken ; his head 
aches; his heart throbs; he smiles and suffers; yet was there 
not a surmise, a hint, inwall the discourse, that he had ever 
lived at alL Not a line did he draw out of real history. The 
true i^eacher can be known by this, that he deals out to the 
people his life— life passed through the fire of thought. But 
of the bad preacher, it could not he told from his sermon, 
what age of the world he fell in ; whether he had a father or a 
child; whether he was a freeholder or a pauper; whether he 
was a citizmi or a countiTman.; or any other fact of his 
biography. It seem^ strange that the people should come to 
church. It seemed as if their houses were very unentertaining, 
that they ^ould prefer^ this thoughtless clamour. It sho^^a 
that there is a com man di ng attraction in the moral sentiment^ 
Hmt can lend a faiat tint of light to dukiess and igiioran<«^ 


coming in its name and place. The good hearer is sni'C lie has 
been toxiclied sometimes ; is sure there is somewhat to he 
reached, and some word that can reach it. When ho listcnB ty 
these vain words, he comforts himself by their relation to his 
remembrance of better hours, and so they clatter and echf‘ 
unchallenged. 

I am not ignorant that when we preach unworthily, it is not 
always quite in vaiu. There is a good ear, in some men, tluit. 
draws supplies to vii’tue out of very indilForent nutriment. 
There is poetic truth concealed in all the commonplaces of 
prayer and of sermons, and though foolishly spoken, they may 
be wisely heard ; for, each is some select expression that broke 
out in a moment of piety from some stricken or jubilant soul, 
and its excellency made it remembei'cd. The prayers, and 
even the dogmas of our church, arc like the zodiac of Dendcntli, 
and the astronomical monuments of the Hindoos, wholly insvi- 
lated fi’om anything now extant in the life and business of tlu* 
people. They mark the height to which the writers once rose. 
But this docility is a check xipon the mi.scbief from the good 
and devout. In a large poi*tion of the community, the religious 
seiwice gives rise to quite other thoughts and emotions. We 
need not chide the negligent servant. We arc struck with 
pity, rather, at the swift retribution of his sloth. Alas for tlie 


unhappy man that is called to stand in the pulpit, and not give* 
bread 01 life. Everything . that befalls, accuses him. Would 
he ask contributions for the missions, foreign or domestic P 
Instantly his face is suffused with shame, to propose to Ids 
parish, that they should send money a hundred or a thouBand 
miles, to furnish such poor fare as they have at liomc, and 
would do well to go the hixndred or the thousand miles t(» 
escape. Would he urge people to a godly way of living ; and 
can he ask a feUow- creature to come to Sabbath meetings, 
when he and they all know what is the poor uttermost iluy 
can hop^e for therein P Will he invito tliem privately to ilie 
Lord’s Supper ? Ho dares not. If no heart warm tnis rit(\ 
the hollow, dry, creaking formality is too plain, than tluit lie 
can face a man of wit and energy, and put the invitation 
without teiTor. In the street, what ha.s ho to say to tlie bold 
village Masphemer P The village blasphemer seos fear m the 
face, form, and gait of the minister. 

Let me not tamt the sincerity of this plea by any oversight 
of the claims of good men. I know and honour the purity and 
strict conscience of numbers of the clergy. What life the 
public worship retains, it owes to the scattered company of 
pious men, who minister here and there in the churches, and 
who, Stometimes accepting with too gi*eat tenderness the tenet 
of the elders, have not accepted from others, but from thw 
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0^ heart the gemime impulses ot virtue, and so still com. 
mand our love awe, to the sanctity of character More 
over, the exceptions arc not so much to be found^n f few 
jme^t preachers, as in the better hours, the true“fesphutions 
of cU, nay, in the sincere moments of every man But with 
whatever exception, it is still true, that tradition cWteriics 
the preaching of this coimtiy; that it comfs oT c^t iho 

imarLd”'“not'at whh*^ at what \8 

usu^ai, and not at what is necessary and eternal* thnf fhno 

lien , that Law whose fatal sureness the astronc^cal orbits 

j P'llpit. in losing sight of this Law loses its 
1 eason, and ^opes after it knows not what. And fer want of 
tks Cloture, the soul of tbe oommimity is skk and fXLs^ 
It i^ts nothing so much as a stern, high, TtoicS ohS^ 
teiplme to make it know itself and the divfeity that snouks 
through It. Now man is ashamed of himselfe ie skulks ^d 
sneaks through the world, to he tolerated to be nitiofl nv, i 
scarcely m a thousand yems does any man too to b^e S 2 
l^od, and so draw after him the tlars and bfessfeg^^l 

of the^i^L^®*^® ^12 periods when, from the inactivity 

parisC 1 ^^ 0 / to ?se thT^ol 
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^ign of an equal riff lit in the soul, has come to t>o a 
motive for going thither. 

My friends, in these two errors, I think, I find 
a deca3ring church and a wasting unbelief. And what gi'eiiS&h 
calamity can fall upon a nation, than the loss of worship? 
Then all things go to decay. Genius leaves the temple, to 
haunt the senate, dr the market. Litei*ature becomes frivolous. 


Science is cold. The eye of youth is not lighted by the hope 
of other worlds, and age is without honour. Society lives to 
trifles, and when men die, we do not mention them. 


And now, my brothers, you will ask, What in these despond- 
ing days can be done by us ? The remedy is already declared 
in the ground of our complaint of the Church. We have 
contrasted the Church with the Soul. In the soul, then, let 
the redemption he sougdit. Wheiwer a man comeB, there 
comes revolution. The old is for slaves. When a man comes, 
all books are legible, all things transparent, all religions are 
forms. He is religious. Man is the wonderworker. He is 
seen amid miracles. All men bless and curse. He saitb yea 
and nay, only. The stationariness of religion ; the assumption 
that the age of inspiration is past, that the Bible is closed ; 
tbe fear of degrading the character of Jesus by repreBontxng 
him as a man, indicate with sufficient clearness the Msohood 
of our theology. It is the office of a true teacher to show us 
that God is, not was ; that Ho speakoth, not spake. The true 
Christianity — a faith like Chrisus in the infinitude of man — is 
lost. Hone helieveth in the soul of man, but only in some 
man or person old and departed. Ah mo! no man goetli 
alone. Ail men go in flocks to this saint or that poet, avoiding 
the God who sceth in secret. They cannot see in secret ; tlu‘y 
love to be blind in public. They think society wiser than theii 
soul, and know not that one soul, and tlieir soul, is wiser than 
the whole world. See how nations and raccis flit by on tlie sesn 
of time, and leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sunk, 
and one good soul shall make the name of Moses, or of Zeno, 
or of Zoroaster, reverend for over. JSTono assayoth the stern 
ambition to he the Self of the nation, and of nature, but each 
would be an easy secondary to some Christiiau scheme, oi. 
sectarism coimeotion, or some eminent man. Once leave youi 
own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and take eaoemdary 
knowledge, as St. Paul’s, or George Pox’s, or Swedenborg’s, 
and you get wide from God with every year this secondary 
^orm lasts, and if, as now, for centuries, —the chasm yawns to 
that breadth, that men can scarcely be convinced there is in 
cheni puything divine. 

Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone, to refuse tho 
good models, even those which are sacred in the imagination 
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of men, and dare to love God without mediator or veil 
Triends enough you shall find who will hold up to youi 
emulation Wesleys and Oberlins, Saints and Prophets. Thank 
God for these good men, but say, ‘ I also am a man.’ Imitation 
cannot go above its model. The imitator dooms himself tc 
hopeless mediocrity. The inventor did it, because it war 
natural to him, and so in him it has a charm. In the imitator, 
something else is natural, and he bereaves himself of his own 
beauty, to come short of another man’s. 

Yourself a newborn bard of the Holy Ghost — cast behind you 
all conformity, and acquaint men at fii'st hand with Deity. 
Look to it mrst and only, that fashion, custom, authority, 
pleasure, and money, are nothing to you — are not bandages 
over your eyes, that you cannot see — ^but live with the privilege 
of the immeasurable mind. J^ot too anxious to visit periodi- 
cally all families and each family in your parish connection — 
when you meet one of these men or women, be to them a 
divine man ; be to them thought and virtue ,* let their timid 
aspirations find in you a friend ; let their trampled instincts 
be genially tempted out in your atmosphere ; let tlieir doubts 
know that you have doubted, and their wonder feel that you 
have wondered. By trusting your own heart, you shall gaixi 
more confidence in other men. For all our penny- wisdom, for 
all our soul-destroying slavery to habit, it is not to be doubted, 
that all men have siiblimo thoughts ; that all men value the 
£ew real hours of life; they love to be heard; they love to be 
caught up into the vision of principles. We mark with light 
in the memory the few inteiwiews we have had, in the di’eary 
yeai's of routine and of sin, with souls that made our souls 
wiser'; that spoke what we thought; that told us what we 
knew ; that gave us leave to be what we inly were. Discharge 
to men the priestly offi.ee, and, present or absent, you shall be 
followed with their love as by an angoL 

And, to this end, let tis not aim at common degrees of UKU’it. 
Can we not leave, to such as love it, the virtue that glitters for 
the commendation of society, and ourselves pierce the deep 
solitudes of absolute ability and woi'th ? Wo easily come up 
to the standard of goodness in society. Society’s praise can be 
cheaply secured, and almost all men are content wii^lj those 
easy merits ; but the instant effect of conversing wifli God, 
will be, to put them away. There are persons who m-e not 
actors, not speakers, but influences; persons too great for 
f ^le, for display ; who disdain eloquence ; to whom all we call 
ai*G and ai*tist, seems too nearly allied to show and by-ends, V'* 
the exaggeration of the finite and selfish, and loss of the 
universal. The orators, the poets, the commanders encroach 
on us only as fair women do, by our allowance and homage^ 
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Slight them by preocoxipatiou. of fnmd, 8 I 44 i them, as joti iniu 
Krefl afford to do, by high and imiv*<‘rsal aial they 

instantly feel that yon have and that it is in lHWi*r 

places that they must shine. They also feel yovir right ; !t»r 
they with you are open to the influx of the all-knomdiig Bpirif, 
which annihilates before its broad noon the little shiMleisi aiiil 
gradations of inteUigenco in the compositions we call wiic*r 
and wisest. 

In such hi^h communion, lot us study the grand strokes iif 
rectitude : a bold benevolence, an independence of fritauls, so 
that not the unjust wishes of tliose who lovtj us, Khali irn|mir 
our freedom, but wo shall resist for truth's sake the freest How 
of kindness, and appeal to sympathies far in advaiice; aiiih— 
what is the highest form in wlii(;1.i wo know tluH lH‘atitiltd 
element — a ceitain solidity of merit, that has nothing to do 
with opinion, and which is so esHentially ami maiiifeHtly virtuii, 
that it is taken for granted, that the right, the brav<\ 
generous step will bo” taken by it, and ni)l>ody thinkn ol 
commending it. You would compliment a coxcomb doing a 
good act, but you would not jn-aisc an angel. The silcnci? tliat 
accepts merit as the most natural thing in tlie world, i« tlie 
highest appla-use. Such souls, when they appear, ar«3 th h 
Imperial Guard of Yirtue, the peiyetual r(?H(U‘ve, the dietatom 
of fortune. One needs not praise their (unirage — they are 
the heart and soul of nature. 0, my frituidH, iluwfj are 
resoui’ces in us on which wo have not drawn. There are ineti 
who lisc refreshed on hearing a threat; men to whom a einHis 
which intimidates and paralyzes the majority— dtnua-nduig not 
the faculties of prudence and thrift, but c(JinprehenHiun, itu- 
movableness, the readiness of sacriflee— eomt!S graeri’ul ami 
beloved as a bride. Napoleon said to Ma.HH<‘na, that lit?, was not 
himself until the battle began to go agaluHthliu; then, when 
the dead began to fall in ranks around Turn, a. woke hin powfra 
of conibination, and he put on terror ami victory an a roluj. 
So it is in rugged crises, in imwt'ariahle tmduranet?. and in 
aims which put sympathy out of (picHtion, that the? angtd in 
SDOwn. But these are heights tliat we ea-n searta? rianeinlwr 
and look up to, without contrition and shauu?. m tlyinl 
God that such things exist. 

And now let us do what we can to r<?kimlle! the mnmihlerl ttg, 
nigh quenched Are on the altar. The evils of the (iliureh that 
now is are manifest. The (pieKtioii retnirnH, What shall wo tio F 
I confess, all attempts to proj(ic;t and estabUsli a Cultus wdlli 
new rites and forms, seem to me vain. Faith makti ui, iiiicl 
not we it, and faith makes its own forms. All attempts to 
contrive a system aa*6 as cold as the new worihip introdtieml 
f>j the French to the goddess of Eeason, — patteboard 
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and fiJlagree, and ending to-moiTOW in madness and :n ardor 
Bather let the breath of new life be breathed by you tlu'ongh 
the foi-ms already existing. For, if once you are alive, yon 
shall find they shall become plastic and new. The remedy to 
their deformity is, first, soul, and second, soul, and evermore, 
soul. A whole popedom of forms, one pulsation of virtue can 
uplift and vivify. Two inestimable advantages Christianity 
has given us; first; the Sabbath, the jiiV>ilee of the whole 
'world; whose light dawns welcome alike into the closet of the 
philosopher, into the garret of toil, and into prison-cells, and 
everywhere suggests, even to the vile, the dignity of spiritual 
being. Let us stand for evermore, a temple, which new love, 
new faith, new sight, shall restore to more than its first 
splendom to mankind. And secondly, the institution of 
preaching, — ^the speech of man to men, — essentially the most 
flexible of all organs, of all forms. What hinders that now 
everywhere, in pulpits, in lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, 
wherever the invitation of men or your own occa-sions lead 
you, you speak the very truth, as your life and conscience 
teach it, and cheer the waiting, fainting hearts of men witli 
new hope and new revelation P 

I look for the hour when that supremo Beauty, wMoh 
ravished the souls of those eastern men, and chiefly of fihose 
Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to aU time, 
shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures contain immortal sentences, that have been bread of life 
to millions. But they have no epical integrity; are fragmen- 
tary ; are not shown in their order to the intellect. I look for 
the new Teacher, that shall follow so far those shining laws, 
that he shall see them come full circle ; shaH see their round- 
ing complete grace ; shall see the world to be the mirror of the 
soul; shall see the identity of the law of gi’avitation with 
purity of heart ; and shall show that the OuAt, that I)uty, ia 
one thing with Science, with Beauty, and wiHi Joy, 
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An Oration delivered before the Iiiterary 6:>cmT» oir 
Dartmouth College, July 24 , 1888 . 


Gentlemen, 

npHE invitation to address you tins day, ^ 

L Imve honoured me, was a call so 

haste to obey it. A summons to celebt"ato with scholais n 
literary festivL., is so alluring to me, as to ovcrcomo the doubts 
I might -weU entertain of my ability to bring you any thought 
worthy of your attention. I have reached tho noddle ago of 
man ■ yet I believe I am not less glad or sanguine at the meet- 
ing of Scholars, than when, a boy, I first saw tho gnuliud of 
my own OoUege assembled at their anniversary. ■Noitlu i 
yiLs nor books have yet availed to extirpate a pripidiee theii 
raoted in me, that a scholar is the fiavounto ot heaven and 
earth, the excellency of his country, the happiest of men. Jlt« 
duties lead him directly into the holy ground whcro_ otha 
men’s aspirations only point. His succossos are oceasions of 
the purest ioy to all men. Eyes is he to tho blind; feet is ho 
to the lame. His failures, if ho is worthy, are inlets to higher 
advantages. And because the scholar, by every thought he 
thinks, Ixtonds his dominion into the general mind of men. he 
is not one, but many. The few scholars in each country, whose 
genius I know, seem to me not individuals, but societies ; and, 
when events occur of groat import, I count over fheso re- 
presentatives of opinion, whom they will affect, as if 1 were 
counting nations. And, even if his rcsnlts were imiommuni- 
cablo; if they abode in his own spirit; the intellect hai.U 
soDi6wlia,t so (diicrocl in its possossionB, tlmt tho fiwit ot his 
existence and pursuits would bo a happy oruen, ^ 

Meantime I know that a very dittorent estimalo of the 
scholar’s profession prevails in this country, and the miportu*. 
nity, with which, society presses its claim upon youn|^ men, 
tends to pervert the views of the youth in respect to the 
Dulture of the mtellect. Hence the historical failure, on winch 
Europe and America have so freely commented. This country 
has not fulfilled what seemed the rea.sonable expectetion of 
mankind. Men.' looked, when all feudal straps and band^§!OS 
were snapped asunder, that nature too long the mother of 
dwarfs, should reimburse itself by a brood of Titos, who 
should laugh and leap m tive continent, and run up tht l»oun- 
' tains, of the West with the errand of (genius and oi lorn ■ But 
the mark of American merit in paintm|, in sculj^ture, in 
poetry, in fiction, in eloquence, seems to do a oertmn grace 
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without grandeur, and itself not new but derivative ; a vase o£ 
fair outliue, but empty, — which whoso sees, may fill with what 
wit and character is in him, but which does not, like the 
charged cloud, overflow with tei^rible beauty, iind emit light- 
nings on all beholders. 

I will not lose myself in the desultory questions, what are 
the limitations, and what the causes of the fact. It sujBfices me 
to say, in general, that the diffidence of mankind in the soul 
has crept over the American mind ; that men here, as else* 
where, are indisposed to innovation, and prefer any antiquity, 
any usage, any livery productive of ease or profit, to the un- 
productive service of thought. 

Yet, in every sane hour, the service of though appears 
reasonable, the despotism of the senses insane. Tlhe scholar 
may lose himseK in schools, in words, and become a pedant; 
but when he comprehends his duties, he above aU men is a 
realist, and converses with things. For, the scholar is the 
student of the world, and of what woi'th the world is, and with 
what emphasis it accosts the soul of man, such is the worth, 
such the call of the scholar. 

The want of the times, and the propriety of this anniversjuy, 
concur to draw attention to the doctrine of Literary Ethics. 
What I have to say on that doctrine distributes itself under 
the topics of the resources, the subject, and the discipline of 
the scholar. 

I. The resources of the scholar are proportioned to his 
confidence in the attributes of the Intellect. The resources of 
the scholar are co-extensive with nature and truth, yet can 
never be his, unless claimed by him with an equal gi'eatness of 
mind. He cannot know them until he has beheld with awe 
the infinitude and impeponality of the mt^ectual power, 
yi^efi he has seen, that it is not his, nor any man’s, bnt that 
it is the soul which made the world, and that it is aU accessible 
to him, he will know that he, as its minister, may rightfully 
hold all things subordinate and answerable to it. A divine 
pilgrim in nature, all things attend his steps. Over him 
stream the flying constellations ; over him streams Time, as 
they, scarcely divided into months and years. He inh^es the 
year as a vapour : its fragrant midsummer breath, its spai-k- 
hng Januaiy heaven. And so pass into his mind, in blight 
tr^figuration, the grand events of history, to take a new 
order and sc^e from him. He is the world; and the epochs 
and heroes of chronology pe pictorial images, in which his 
th< ughts are t(fld. There is no event bnt sprung somewhere 
frcm the soul of man; and therefore there is non© but the soul 
0% man can interpret. Every presentiment of the mind ii 
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literatures, aud empires P The new man must feel that he is 
new, and has not come into the world mortgaged to the 
opinions and usages of Europe, and Asia, and Egypt. The 
sense of spiiitufd independence is like the lovely varnish i^f the 
dew, whereby the old, hard, peaked earth, and its old self-same 
productions, are made new every morning, and shining with 
the last touch of the artist’s hand. A false humility, a corn-' 
plaisance to reigning schools, or to the wisdom of antiquity, 
must not defraud me of supremo possession of this hour. If 
any person have less love of liberty, and less jealousy to guard 
his integrity, shall he therefore dictate to you and me P Say 
to such doctors, We are thankful to you, as we are to hi8toi*y, 
to the pyramids, and the authors ; but now our day is eonie ; 
we have been born out of the eternal silence ; and now will we 
live, — live for ourselves, — and not as the pall-bearers of a 
funeral, but as the upholders and creators of our age; and 
neither Greece nor Rome, nor the three Unities of Aristotle, nor 
the three Kings of Cologne, nor the College of the Sorbonne, 
nor the Edinburgh Review, is to command any longer. Now 
that we are here, we will put our own interpretation on things, 
and our own things for interprefcation. Flease himself with 
complaisance who will, — for me, things must take my scale, 
not I theirs. I will say with the warlike king, ** God gave me 
this crown, and the whole world shall not take it awjiy.” 

The whole value of history, of biograjiliy, is to increase my 
self-trust, by demonstrating what man can be and do. This is 
the moral of the Plutarchs, the Cudwortbs, the Tennemanns, 
who give us the story of men or of opinions. Any history of 
philosoplw foi’tifics my faith, by showing me, that what high 
dogmas I had supposed were the rare and late fnxit of a 
cumtdative culture, and only now possible to some recent Kant 
or Fichte, — were the prom,x>t improvisations of the earliest 
inquirers; of Parmenides, Heraclitus, and Xenoplianes. In 
view of these students, the soul seems to whisper, ‘ There is a 
better way than this indolent learning of another. Lea,ve me 
alone; do not teach me out of Leibnitz or ScheEing, and I 
shall hud it all out myself.’ 

Stin more do we owe to biography the fortification of our 
hope. If you would know the power of character, see how 
much you would im;poven8h the world, if you could take clean 
out of history the lives of Milton, Shakespeare, and Plato,— 
these three, and cause them not to be. See you not, how much 
less the power of man would boP I console myself in, the 
povei-ty of my thoughts ; in the paucity of great men, in tlie 
malignity and dulness of the na-^.lons, by faUmg back on these 
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sublime recollections, and seeing what the prolific soul could 
bcsret on actual nature; — seeing that Plato was, and Shake- 
sp(3are, and Milton, — ^three irrefragable facts. Then I dare ; I 
also essay to be. The humblest, ohe most hopeless, in 
view of these radiant facts, may now theorize and hope. Tn 
spite of all the rueful abortions that squeak and gibber in the 
street, in spite of slumber and guilt, in spite of the army, the 
bar-room, and the jail, have been these glorious manifestations 
of the mind; and I will thank my great brothers so truly for 
the admonition of their being, as to endeavour also to be just 
and brave, to aspire and to speak. Plotinus too, and Spinoza, 
and the immort^ bards of philosophy, — that which they have 
written out with patient courage, makes me bold. No more 
will I dismiss, with haste, the visions which flnsh and sparkle 
across my sky ; but observe them, approach them, domesticate 
them, brood on them, and draw out of the past, genuine Life 
for the present hour. 

To f€^ the full value of these lives, as occasions of hope 
and provocation, you must come to know, that each admirable 
genius is but a successful diver in that sea whose floor of 
pearls is all your own. The impoveiishing philosophy of ages 
has laid stress on the distinctions of the individual, and not on 
the universal attributes of man. The youth, intoxicated with 
his admiration of a hero, fails to see, that it is only a projec- 
tion of his own soul, which he admires. In solitude, in a 
remote village, the ardent youth loiters and mourns. With 
inflamed eye, in this sleeping wildemess, he has read the story 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, until his fancy has brought 
home to the surrounding woods, the faint roar of cannonades 
in the Milanese, and marches in Germany. He is curious 
concerning that man’s day. What filled it? the crowded 
orie^ the stma decisions, the foreign despatches, the 
(hsWma ^quette ? The soul answers — ^Behold his day here ! 
In the sighing of these woods, in the quiet of these gray fields, 
in the cool breeze ihat mngs out of these northern moimtains ; 
in the workmen, the boys, the maidens, you meet, — ^in the 
hopes of the morning, the ennui^ of noon, and sauntering of 
the afternoon; in the disquieting comparisons; in the regrets 
at want of vigour; in the great idea, and the puny execution ; 
— behold Gh^l^ the Fifth’s day; another, yet the same; 
l>ehoid Chatham’s, Hampden’s, Bayard’s, Alfred’s, Scipio’s, 
Pericles’s day,— day of all that are bom of women, 
difference of circumsten^ is merely costume. I am tasting 
the self-same Hf e, — ^its sweetness, its greatness, its pain, which 
I so*admire in other men. Bo not foolishly ask of the insmru- 
tahie, obliterated past, what it cannot tell, — ^the details of tlmt 
nature, of that day, called Byron, or Burke;— but ask it of the 


this hero, and that, and every hero. Be lord of a day, through 
wisdom and justice, and you can ]^ut up your history books. 

An intimation of these broad rights is familiar in the sense 
of injury which men feel in the assumption of any man to 
limit their possible progi’oss. We resent all oritioism, which 
denies us anything that lies in our line of advance. Say to 
the man of letters, that he cannot paint a Transfi^iration, or 
build a steamboat, or be a grand-marshal, — -and Tie will not 
seem to himself depreciated. But deny to him any quality of 
literary or metaphysical power, and he is piqued. Concede to 
him genius, which is a sort of Stoical jptenmi annulling the 
comparative, and he is content; but concede him talents never 
so rare, denying him genius, and ho is ag^deved. What does 
this mean? Why simply, that the soul has assurance, by 
instincts and presentiments, of all power in the direction of its 
ray, as well as of the special skills it has already acquired. 

In order to a knowledge of the resources of the scholar, we 
must not rest in the use of slender accomplishments, --of 
faculties to do this and that other feat with words ; but we 
must pay our vows to the highest power, and pass, if it be 
possible, by assiduous love and watching, into the visions of 
absolute truth. The growth of the intdlect is strictly analo- 
gous in ail individuals. It is larger reception. Able men, in 

f eneral, have good dispositions, and a respect for justice ; 

ecause an able man is nothing else than a good, free, vascular 
organization, whereinto the universal spirit freely flows; so 
that his fund of justice is not only vast, but infinite. All men, 
in the abstract, are just and good; what hinders them, in the 
particular, is, the momentary predominance of the finite and 
individual over the general tinith. The condition of onr incar- 
nation in a private self, seems to he, a perpetual tendency to 
prefer the private law, to obey the private impulse, to the 
tjxolusion of the law of universe being. The hero is great by 
means of the predominance of the universal nature; he has 
only to open his month, and it speaks ; he has only to be 
forced to act, and it acts. All men catch the word, or embrace 
th e de<pd, with the heart, for it is verily theirs as much as his ; 
but in them this disease of an excess of organization cheats 
them of equal issues. Nothing is more simple than greatness ; 
mdeed, to be simple is to be great. The vision of genius 
comes by renouncmg the too omcious activity of the under- 
standing, and giving leave’ and amplest privilege to the 
spontaneous sentiment. Out of this must all that is alive and 
genial in thought go. Men grind and grind in the nuOd of a 
VOL. II. r 
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truism, and notiting comes out but what was put in. But the 
moment they desert the tradition for a spontaneous thought, 
then poetry, wit, hope, Virtue, leammg, anecdote, all flock to 
their aid Observe the phenomenon of extempore debate, 
A man of cultivated mind, but reserved habits, sitting silent, 
admires the miracle of free, impassioned, picturesque speech, 
in the addressing an assembly j ’^a state of being and 

power how unlike his own I Presmatly his own emotion rises 
to his' lips, and overflows in speech. Ho must also rise and 
say somewhat. Once embarked, once having overcome the 
novelty of the situation, he finds it just as easy and natural to 
speak--to speak with thoughts, with pictures, with rhythmical 
balance of sentences— as it was to sit silent ; for, it needs not 
to do, but to suffer; he only adjusts himself to the free spiiit 
which gladly utters itself through him; and motion is as easy 


II. I pass now to consider the task offered to the inteUeot of 
this country. The view I have taken of the resources of the 
scholar, pre- supposes a subject as broad. We do not seem to 
have imagined its riches. We have not heeded the invitation 
it holds out. To he as good a scholar as Englishmen are; to 
have as much learning as our contemporaries ; to have written 
a book that is read ; satisfies us. We assume, that aU thought 
is already long ago adequately set down in books — all imagi- 
nations in poems; and what we say, we only throw in as 
con^matory of this supposed complete body of literatiu'e. A 
very shallow assumption. Say rather, all literature is yet to 
be written. Poetry has scarce chanted its first song. The 
perpetual admonition of nature to us, is, ‘ The world is new, 
untried. Bo not believe the past. I give you the universe a 
virgin to-day.’ , , , . 

■ By Latin and English poetry, we were bom and bred m an 
oratorio of praises of nature— flowers, birds, mountains, aim, 
and moon — yet the naturalist of this hour finds that he knows 
nothing, by all theii’ poems, of any of these fine things ; that 
he has conversed with the mere surface and show of them all ; 
and of their essence, or of their history, knowing nothing. 
Further inquiry will discover that nobody — ^that not these 
chanting poets themselves, knew anything sincere ol these 
handsome natures they so commended,; that they contented 
themselves with the passing chirp of a bird, that mey saw one 
or two mornings, and listlessly looked at sunsets, and repeated 
idly these few glimpses in their song. But go into the lorest, 
you shall find all new and undescribed. The hawking of the 
wEd geese flying by night ; the thin note of the companionable 
titmouse in the winter ^y; the fall of swarms of Mm, in 
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ftutiinm, fi’om combats Mgli in tbe air, patteilnjf down on fclie 
leaves like rain; tbe angry biss of tbe wood-birds; the pine 
throwing out its pollen for tbe benefit of tbe next century ; the 
turpentine exuding from tbe tree ; — and, indeed, any vegetation ; 
any animation; any and all, are alike unattempted. The man 
wbo stands on tbe sea-sbore, or who rambb-s in tbe woods, 
seems to be tbe first man that ever stood on tbe shore, <jr 
entered a grove, bis sensations and bis world are so novel and 
strange. Whilst I read the poets, I think that nothing new 
can be said about morning and evening. But wbcn I see tbe 
daybreak, I am not reminded of these Homeric, or Shakes- 
pearian, or Miltonic, or Chaucerian pictures. No ; but I feel 
perhaps the pain of an alien world ; a world not yet subdiuMl 
by the thought; or, I am cheered by the moist, warm, glitter- 
ing, budding, melodious hour, that takes down the narrow 
walls of my soul, and extends its life and jmlsation to the vts'y 
horizon. That is morning, to cease for a bright hour to In* a 
prisoner of this sickly body, and to become as largo as nature. 

The noonday darkness of the American forest, thc^ de<‘p, 
echoing, aboriginal woods, where the living columns of tlie oak 
and fir tower np from the ruins of the trees of the liuit 
millennium ; where, from year to year, the eagle and the crow 
see no intruder; the pines, bearded with savage moss, yet 
touched with grace by the violets at their feet ; the broad, cold 
lowland, which forms its coat of vapour with tbe stillness of 
subterranean crystallization ; and where tbe traveller, amid the 
repulsive plants that are native in tbe swamp, thinks with 
pleasing terror of tbe distant town ; this boauty^ — -haggard and 
desert beauty, which the s\xn and the moon, the snow and the 
rain, re- paint and vary, has never been recorded by ji,rt. yc^t is 
•not indinerent to any passenger. All men ai'c poets at heart. 
They serve nature for bread, but her loveliness overcotneH thiurt 
Bometimes. What mean these journeys to Niagara; tliene 
pilgrims to the White HiUs P Men behove in tlui a,da|)tations 
of Utility, always : in tbe mountains, they may beli(we iti t he 
adaptations of the eye. Undoubtedly, the chan gt^s of gtndogy 
have a relation to the prosperous sprouting of the <*orn and 
peas in my kitchen garden; but not loss is tlurtv a relation of 
beauty J^etween my soul and the dim crags of Agio{a>cho0k up 
there in the clouds. Every man, when mis is told, hearkens 
with joy, and* yet bis own oonvorsation* with nature is itill 
unsung. 

Is it otherwise with civfi history? Is it not the lesson ot 
our experience that every man, were life long enough, would 
write history for bimseH'P What dse do these volumei of 
extracts and manuscript commentaries, that every ioholar 
writes, indicate P G-reek history is one thing to me ; inoth«* 
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DO you. Since tlie biriih of ISTiebnlir and "Woli, Homan and 
Greek history have been written anew. Since Carlyle wrote 
IVencb bistoiy, we see that no history, that we have, is saf^ 
but a new classifier shall give it new and more philosophical 
arrangement. Thucydides, Livy, have only provided materials. 
The moment a man of genius pronounces the name of the 
Pelasgi, of Athens, of the Etrurian, of the Roman people, we 
see their state under a new aspect. As in poetry and history, 
so Lq the other departments. There are few masters or none. 
Religion is yet to be settled on its fast foundations in the 
breast of man; and politics, and philosophy, and letters, and 
art. As y 3t we have nothing but tendency and indication. 

This starting, this waging of the best literary works from 
the adamant .of nature, is especially observable in philosophy. 
Let it take what tone of pretension it will, to this complexion 
mustit*come, at last. Take, for example, the French Eclecti- 
cism, which Cousin esteems so conclusive ; there is an optical 
illusion in it. It avows great pretensions. It looks as if 
they had aE truth, in taking all the systems, and had nothing 
to do, but to sift and wash and strain, and the gold and 
diamonds would remain in the last colander. But, Truth is 
such a flyaway, such a slyboots, so untransportable and 
unbarrelable a commodity, liiat it is as bad to catcb as light. 
Shut the flutters never so quick, to keep all the light in, it is 
all in vain; it is gone before you can cry, Hold. And so it 
happmis with our philosi’^hy* * Translate, collate, distil all ihe 
^sterns, it steads you notiiing ; for truth will not be compelled, 
in any m^hanic^ ^manner. But the first observation you 
make, in the siacere act of your nature, though on the veriest 
trifle, may open a new view of nature and of -ma-nj that, like a 
m®gfeuum, diall dissolve aH theories in it ; ftbali take up, 
Greece, Rcnne, Btoicism, Eclecticism, and what not, as mere 
data and food for an^Tsis, anddi^se of your world-containing 
syd;^a, as a ve^ httle unit, A profound thought, anywh^e, 
db^flei dfi thmgs: a prof ound thought will lift Olympus. 

book of pMl^phy is only a f acti and no more inspiring 
fact than am^her, and no less; bnt a wise Tna.n will never 
est^m it mytbing final and tran^iend^ Go anji talk with 
a man of gmiins, and the first word he utters, sets;all your 
^catted knowledge ^oat and at large. Then Plato, Bacon, 
Kant, and the Ekfiectic Cousin, condescend instantly to be mm 
and mere facts. 

I by no means aim, in tiime remar^ to dispar^e the meri| 
of thme or of any existii^ compmtions ; I only say that any 
particular* portraiture does not in any manner exclude or 
lor^fcaR a new attmapt, but, when considmed by the souL 
war^ an4 shrinks away. The inundation of the %iiit sweeps 
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away iDefore it nil our little arcliitecture of wit and memory, as 
straws and straw- huts before the torrent. VV^orks of the 
intellect are great only hj comparison with each other ; I^^hoe 
and Waverley compared with Castle Badcliffe and the Porter 
novels ; but nothing is great — not mighty Homer and Milton 
—beside the infinite Beason. It canies them away as a flood. 

They are as a sleep. , a * a- -a i 

Thus is justice done to each generation and mdividual-y* 
wisdom teaching man that he shs^ not hate, or fear, or mimic 
his ancestors; that he shall not bewail himself, as if the world 
was old, and thought was spent, and he was born into the 
dotage of things ; for, by virtue of the Deity, thought renews 
itself inexhaustibly every day, and the thing whereon it shines, 
though it were dust and sand, is a new subject with countless 
relations. 

III. Having thus spoken of the resources and the subject of 
the scholar, out of the same faith proceeds also the rule of his 
ambition and life. Let him know that the world is his, but he 
must possess it by putting himself into harmony with^ the 
constitution of things. He must be a solitary, laborious, 
modest, and charitable soul. 

He must embrace solitude as a bride. He must have his 
glees and his glooms alone. His own estimate must be measure 
enough, his own praise reward enough for him. And why 
must the student be solitary and silent ? That ho may become 
acquainted with his thoughts. If he pines in a lonely place, 
hankering for the crowd, for display, he is not in the lonely 
place ; his heart is in the market ; ho does not see ; he dues 
not hear ; he does not think. But go cherish your soul ; expel 
companions ; set your habits to a life of solitude ; then, will 
the faculties rise fair and full within, like forest trees and 
fi.eld filowers ; you will have results, which, when you meet your 
f(^ow-men, you can communicate, and they will gladly receivci. 
Do not go into solitude only that you may presently come 
into pubne. Such solitude denies itseK ; is public and stale. 
The public can get public experience, but they wish the scholar 
to replace to them those private, sincere, divine experiences, of 
wliich they have been defrauded by dwelling m the street. It 
is the ?ioble, manlike, just thought, which is the superiority 
demanded of you, and not crowds btxt solitude comers 
elevation. Not insulation of place, bnt independence of apirii 
Is essential, and it is only as tlie garden, the cottage, the 
forest, and the rock, are a sort of mechanical aids to thiB, that 
they are of value. Think alone, and all places are friendly an4 
saeved. The poets who have lived in cities have bean hermit® 
still. Inspiration makes solitude anywhi^e* Pindar, BiJML 
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Angelo, D 27 deii, De Stael, dwell in crowds, it majr he, but the 
instant tlio light conies, the crowd grows dim to theii- eye ; their 
eye fixes on the horizon — on vacant space; they forget the 
bystanders; they spurn personal relations; tliey deal with 
abstractions, with verities, with ideas. They are alone with 
the mind. 

Of course, I would not have any superstition about solitude. 
Let the youth study the uses of solitude and of society. Let 
him use both, not serve either. The reason why an ingenious 
soul shuns society, is to the end of finding^society. It repu- 
ciiates the false, out of love of the true. You can vei-y soon 
learn all that society can teach you for one while. Its foolish 
routine, an indefinite multiplication of balls, concerts, rides, 
theatres, can teach you no more than a few can. Then accept 
the hint of shame, of spiritual emptiness and waste, which true 
nature gives you, and retire, and hide ; lock the door ; shut the 
shutters ; then welcome falls the imprisoning rain — dear her- 
mitage of natu^. Ere-coUect the spirits. Have solitary prayer 
^d praise. Digest and correct the past experience ; and blend 
it with the new and divine life. 

You will pardon me. Gentlemen, if I say, I think that we 
have need of a more rigorous scholastic rule ; such an asceti- 
cism, I mean, as only the hardihood and devotion of the scholar 
himseLf can enforce. We Hve.in the sun and on the surface— 
a thin, plausible, superficial existence, and talk of muse and 
prophet, of art and creation. But out of our shallow and 
frivolous way of life, how can greatness ever grow ? Come 
now, let us go and be dumb. Let us sit with our hands on om* 
mouths, a long, austere, Pythagorean lustrum. Let us live in 
COTners, and do chores, and suffer, and weep, and drudge, with 
^es and hearts t^t love the Lord. Sil^ee, seclusion, austerity, 
may pierce deep into the grandeur and secret of our being, and 
eo diving, bring up out <2 secular darkness, the sublimities of 
%e moral constitution. How mean to go- blazing, a gaudy 
buttrfy, in fashionable or political saloons, tbe fool of society, 
the fool of notoriety,, a topic for newspapers, a piece of the 
street, and forfriting the real prerogative of the russet coat, 
tiie privacy, and the true and warm heart of the citizen ! 

JWai to the man of letters, fetal to man, is the lust &l 
display, ihe ^mning that unmakes our being. A mi^feke of 
.the main ei^ fe which they labour, is incident to literary mean, 
who, dealing with the oigmi of lan^age— the subtlest, strong* 
est, and longest-lived of man’s creations, and only fitly used 
as the weapon of thought and of justice— learn to enjoy the 
pride of playing with this splendid engine, but rob it of its 
alrnghtin^ by failing ^ work with it. Extricating them- 
•awM from the tasks uf the world, the world revmiges itself bjf 
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exposing, at every turn, the folly of tliese incomplete, pedantic, 
useless, ghostly creatures. The scholar will feel, tnat the 
richest romance — the noblest fiction that was ever woven— the 
heart and soul of beauty — hes enclosed in human life. Itself 
of surpassing value, it is also the I’ichest material for his 
creations. How shall he know its secrets of tenderness, of 
terror, of will, and of fate ? How can he catch and keep the 
strain of upper music that peals fi*om it? Its laws are 
concealed under the details of daily action. All action is an 
experiment upon them. He must bear his share of the common 
load. He must work with men in houses, and not with their 
names in books. His needs, appetites, talents, afiections, 
accomplishments, are keys that open to him the beautiful 
museum of human life. Why should he read it as an Arabian 
tale, and not know, in his own heating bosom, its sw(M3t and 
smart ? Out of love and hatred, out of eamings, and borrow- 
mgs, and lendings, and losses ; out of sickness and pain ; out 
of wooing and worshipping ; oxit of travelling, and voting, and 
watching, and caring; out of disgrace and contempt, comes 
oui’ tuition in the serene and beautiful laws. Let bim not 
slur his lesson : let him learn it by heart. Let him endeavour 
exactly, bravely, and cheerfuUy, to solve the problem of that 
life which is set before him. And this, by punctual action, and 
not by promises or dreams. Believing, as in God, in the 
presence and favour of the grandest infiuences, lot him deserve 
that favour, and learn how to receive and use it, by fidelity 
also to the lower observances. 

This lesson is taught with emphasis in tho life of the groat 
actor of this age, and affords the explanation of his success. 
Bonapai-te represents truly a great recent revolution, which we 
in this country, please God, shall carry to its farthest consum- 
mation. Not the least instructive passage in modern history, 
seems to me a trait of Napoleon, exhibited to the English 
when he became their prisoner. ^ On coming on board the 
Bellerophon, a file of English soldiers drawn up on deck, gave 
him a military salute. Napoleon observed, that their maimer 
of h^cOing their arms differed from the Erencli exercise, and, 
putting aside the guns of those nearest him, walked up to a 
soldiei? took his gun, and himself went through the motion in 
the Erench mode. The English officers and men looked on 
with astonishment, and inquired if such familiarity was usual 
.with the Emperor. 

In this instance, as always, that man, with whatever defects 
or vacee, represented performance in lieu of pretension, feu- 
dalism and Orientalism had long enough thought it maiestio 
to do nothing; the modem majestv consists in work He 
belonged to a class fast growing in the worM, who think, that 
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wliat a man can do is liis greatest ornament, and tLat he 
always consults his dignity by doing it. He was not a belierer 
in luck; he had a faith, like sight, in the application of means 
to ends. Means to ends, is the motto of all his hehaviom\ He 
believed that the great captains of antiquity performed their 
exploits only by correct combinations, and by justly comparing 
the rdation between means and consequences; efforts and 
obstacles. The vulgar call good fortune that which really is 
produced hy the ciculations of genius. But Hapoleon, thus 
faithful to feets, had also this crowning merit ; that, whilst he 
hdievedin numher and weight, and omitted no part of prudence, 
he believed also in the freedom and quite iuciculable force of 
the souL A man of infinite caution, he neglected never the 
least particular of preparation, of patient adaptation; yet 
nevp&dess he had a sublime confidence, as in his all, in the 
sallies of the courage, and the faith in his destiny, which, at 
the right moment, repaired all losses, and demolished cavalry, 
infanfiy, king, and kaisar, as with irresistible thunderbolts. 
As they ^y Qie bough of the tree has the character of the lei, 
and the whole tree of the bough, so, it is curious to remark, 
Bonaparte’s army partook of this double strength of the 
captain ; for, whilst strictly supplied in all its appointments, 
and everything expected from the valour and discipline of 
every platoon, in fiank and centre, yet always remained his 
total trust in the prodigious revolutions of fortune, which his 
^ reserved Imperial Guard were capable of working, if , in all else, 
the day was lost. Here he was sublime. He no longer 
calculated the chance of the cannon hall He was faithful to 
tactics to the uttermost— and when all tactics had come to an 
«id, ^en, he dilated, and availed bims^ of the mighty 
Kiitations of the most formidable soldiers m nature. 

Het the ^iholar appreciate this combmation of gifts, which, 
to better purpose, make true wisdom. He is a revealer 
of things. Let him first learn the thhigs. Let him not, too 
^g^ to grasp some badge of reward, omit the work to he done. 
Let him know, that, though success of the market is m the 
reward, true success is the doing ; that, in the private obedience 
to his^mmd ; m the sedulous inquiry, day after day, year after 
yes^, to know how the thing s&ids ; in ibe use of aJl^eans, 
and most in the reverence the humble eommerceand humble 
needs of to hearkm what saj, and so, hy mutual 
ruction ^ ibou^t and lif^ to make thought solid, and life 
and m a contempt for the gabble of to-daVs opinions, 
thes^t<^ the world is to be learned, and the skill truly to 
^old it m acquired. Or rather, is it not, that, by this 
^ptoe, the usurjation cf the arises is overcome, and the 
^«r facuMies ^ man me subdued to domiity ; through whidv 
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AS an unobstructed cbarmel, tbe soul now easily and gladly 

^^Tbe good scholar wOl not refuse to bear the yoke in bis 
youth; to know, if he can, the uttennost secret of toil ana 
endurance ; to make his own hands iicquainted with the ^)il oy 
wHch he is fed, and the sweat that goes before comfort and 
luxury. Let him pay his tithe, and serve the world as a t^e 
and nohle man ; never forgetting to worship the immortal 
divinities, who whisper to the poet, and make turn the utterw 
of melodies that pierce the ear of eternal tame. If he have 
twofold goodnes8,~-the drill and the inspiration,—- then he has 
health; then he is a whole, and not a fragment ; and the 
■perfection of his endowmen't will appeal* in his compositions. 
Indeed, this twofold merit characterizes ever the productions 
of great masters. The man of genius should occupy the whole 
space between God or pure mmd, and the multitude of un- 
educated men. He must draw from the inlinite Reason, on 
one side; and he must penetrate into the heart and sense of 
the crowd, on the other. From one, he must draw his strength ; 
to the other he must owe his aim. The one yokes lum to the 
real; the other, to the apparent. At one polo, is Reason ; at 
the other, Common Sense. If he^ bo defective at either 
extreme of the scale, his philosophy will seem low and utilita- 
rian ; or it win appear too vague and indefinite for the uses of 

^^Tho student, as we ah along insist, is great only by being 
passive to the superincumbent spirit. Lot this faith, ^ their, 
dictate all his action. Snares and bribes abound to mislead 
him ; let him he true nevertheless. His success lim its perils too. 
There is somewhat inconvenient and inpirious in his poBltion. 
They whom his thoughts have entertained or infiaiued, seek 
him before yet they have learned the hard conditions of 
thought. They seek him, that he may turn his lamp on the 
dark riddles whose solution they think is inscribed on the 
walls of their being. They find that ho is a poor, ignorant 
man, in a white-seamed, rusty coat, like themselves, nowise 
emitting a continuous stream of light, but now and then a jet 
of luminous thought, followed by total dai'knoss; moreover, 
that Ife cannot make of his infrequent illumination a portable 
taper to carry whither he would, and explain now this dark 
riddle, now that. Sorrow ensues. The scholar regrets to 
damp the hope of ingenuous boys ; and the youth has lost a star 
out of his new fiammg jRrmament. Hence the temptation to 
the scholar to mystify ; to hep the question; to sit upon it; 
to make an answer oi words, in lack of the orade of things. 
Not the less let him he cold and true, pd wait in patience, 
knowing that truth osn make even sUence eloquent and 
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m^oraMe. Tnith sliaJl be policy enongb for bim. Let bim 
open bia breast to all honest inquiry, and be an artist superior 
to tricks of art. Show frankly as a saint would do, your 
experience, methods, tools, and means. Welcome all comei-s 
to the freest use of the same. And out of this superior 
fi'ankness ^d charity, you shall l^m higher secrets of your 
nature, which gods will bend and aid you to communicate. 

If, with a high trust, he can thus submit himself, he wiU 
find that ample returns are poured into his bosom, out of what 
seemed hours of obstruction and loss. Let him not grieve too 
much on account of unfit a^ciates. When he sees how much 
thought he owes to the disagreeable antagonism of various 
pers^ who pass and cross him, he can easily think that in a 
of perfect sympathy, no word, no act, no record, would 
be. He wM learn, that it is not much matter what he reads 
w^ he does. Be a scholar, and he shall have the scholar’s 
^ -I As, in the counting-room, the merchant 

httk whether the cargo be hides or barilla,- the transac- 
tion, a letter of credit or a transfer of stocks; be it what it 
may, to commission comes gently out of it ; so you shall get 
your Imon out of the houi% and the object, whether it be a 
^n^ntrated or a wasteful employment, even in reading a dull 
book, or wortog off a stint of mechanical day labour which 
your necessities or the necessities of others impose. 

Gentieme^ I have yeatared to offer yoa these considerations 
^n Ihe scholar’s pl^ and hope, h^ase I thoaght, that, 

^ 0“ threshold of this 

girt and ready to go and assume tasks, pubHo and 

Jiot l>e sorry to he 
atoned of those wimaiy daiaes of the inteUect, whereof 

*^® ^P® y®™" companions. 

3^ ae maiiins of a low prudencl Ton 

wifl hem^ that^e first duiy is to get land and money ulace 

®®®i? XtVtt: 

scanty ? men w^ asi, with denaon. If, nevertheless God 
h^ any rf you to explore truth and beauty, he bold, he 

When^a^say,‘Asothersdo,soS:I 

^ to land and letleaming and romantic expectations go 
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to make and not take its estimate. Bend to tlie pei*sua8ion 
wkick is flowing to yon from every object in nature, to be its 
tongne to tbe lieart of man, and to show the besotted world 
how passing fair is wisdom. Forewarned that the vice of the 
times and Sie country is an excessive metension, let us seek 
the shade, and find wisdom in neglect. Be content with a little 
light, so it be your own. Explore, and explore. Be neither 
chided nor flattered out of your position of pei'petual inquiry. 
Neither dogmatise, nor accept another’s dogmatism. Why 
should you renounce your right to traverse the star-lit deserte 
of truth, for the premature comforts of an acre, house, and 
bam ? Truth also has its roof, and bed, and board. Make 
yourself necessary to the world, and mimkind will give you 
bread, and if not store of it, yet such as shall not take away 
your property in all men’s possessions, in all men’s allections, 
in art, in nature, and in hope. 

You will not fear, that I am enjoining too stem an asceticism. 
Ask not, Of what use is a scholardiip that systematically 
retreats ? or, Who is the better for the philosopher who 
conceals his accomplishments, and hides Ids thoughts from the 
waiting world ? Hides his thoughts ! Hide the sun and moon. 
Thought is all light, and publishes itself to the universe. It 
will speak, though you were damb,^ by its own miraculous 
organ. It will now out of your actions, your manners, and 
your face. It will biing you friendships. It will implcdge 
you to truth by the love and expectation of generous mindB. 
fey virtue of the laws of that Nature, which is one and peifect, 
it shall yield every sincere good that is m the sodj to the 
scholar beloved of earth and heaveiu 
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An Okation deliveeed befobe the Society of the Adelpei, in 
Wi^TERVILLE COLLBOE, HaIKE, AcQUBT 11, 1841. 

Gentlemeit, 

L et us exciaaige con^ratulationfl on the enjoyments an^l 
the promises of tins literary anmversary.^ The land 
we live in has no interest so dear, if it knew its want, as 
the fit consecration of days of reason and thought. Where 
there is no vision, the people perish. The scholars are the 
priests of ihat thought which establishes the foimdations of i 

the earth. Ho matter what is their special work or profession, I 

they stand for the spiritual interest of the world, and it is a 
common calamity if they neglect their post in a county 
where the matoial interest is so predominant as it is in 
America- We hear something too much of the results of 
machiuery, commerce, and the useful arts. We are a puny 
and a fi<iie folk. Avarice, hesitation, and following, are our 
diseases. The rapid wealth which hundreds in the community 
acquire in trade, or by the incessant expansions of our popula- 
tion and art®, enchants the eyes of all the rest ; the luck of one 
is the hope of thousands, and the bribe acts like the neighbour- 
hood of a gold mine to impoverish the farm, the school, the 
dmrch, the house, and the very body and feature of man. 

I do not wish to look with sour aspect at the industrious 
manufacturing village, or the mart of commerce. I love the 
music of the ; I value the railway j I feel the pride 

wMeh the sight of a ship inspires ; I look on trade and every 
m^hanic^ craft as education also. But let me discriminate 
wha4 Is preseious hmrein. There is in each of these works an 
act of invmtion, an intdlectuai step, or short series of steps 
taken; that act or step is the spiritual act; all the rest is 
mere repeiiiSnn of the a thousand times. And I will not 
be dec^ved into admiring the routine of handicrafts and 
mechanics, how ^lendid soever the result, any more than I 
admire the routine of the scholars or clerical class. That 
splendid results ensue from the labours of stupid mentis the 
&uit of higher laws than their will, and the routine is not to 
be praised f it. I would not have the labourer sacrificed to 
the r^uit , — 1 wouM not have the labourer samificed to my 
<x>nvenimM^ and prid^ mar to Qiab of a great class of such as 
me. Let there be worse ^>^©111 and better men. The weaver 
^ould not be bereaved of his supmority to his work, Ms 
knowledge that the parody or the skill is of no value, excepfi 
BO far as it ^idbodies Ms ^mtual pr^c^^tives. If I see 
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numbers, that whicb tbey wonld never yMd to tbe solitary 
example of any one. 

Whilst the multitude of men degrade each othar, and give 
currency to desponding doctrines, the scholar must be a 
bringer of hope, and must reinforce man against himself. I 
sometimes believe that our literaiy anniversaries will presently 
assume a greater importance, as the eyes of men open to their 
capabilities. Here, a new set of distmctions, a new order of 
ideas, prevail. Here, we set a bound to the respectability of 
wealth, and a bound to the pretensions of the law and the 
church. The bigot must cease to be a bigot to-day. Into our 
charmed circle, power cannot enter ; and the sturdiest defender 
of existing institutions feels the temfic inflammability of this 
air which condenses heat in every comer that may restore to 
the elements the fabrics of ages, ISTothing solid is secure; 
everything tilts and rocks. Even the scholar is nofc safe ; he 
too is searched and revised. Is his learning dead? Is he 
living in his memory ? The power of niind is not mortifleation, 
but Efe. But come forth, thou curious child 1 hither, thou 
loving, all-hoping poet ! hither, thou tender, doubting heart, 
who has not yet found any place in the world’s niaxket flt for 
thee ; any wares which thou couldst buy or sell, — so large is 
thy love and ambition, — ^thine and not theirs is the Hour. 
Smooth thy brow, and hope and love on, for the kind heaven 
justifies thee and the whole world feels that thou art in the right. 

We ought to celebrate this hour by expressions of manly 
joy. Not thanks, not prayer, seem quite the highest or tiniest 
name for onr communication with the infinite, — -but glad and 
conspiring reception, — ^reception that becomes giving in its 
turn, as tbe receiver is only the All- Giver in part and in 
infancy. J cannot, — ^nor can any man, — speak precisely 
of things so sublime, but it seems to me, the wit of man, his 
strength, his grace, his tendency, his art, is the grace and the 
presence of God. It is beyond explanation. W Hen all is said 
and done, the rapt saint is found the only logician. Not 
exho];|;ation, not argument becomes onr lips, but p^ans of ioy 
and praise. But not^ of adulation : wo are too nearly related 
in the deep of the mind to that we honour. It is God in us 
which checks the language of petition by a grander thought. 
In the bottom of the heart, it is said ; * 1 am, and by me, 0 
child ! this fair body and world of tMne stands and grows, I 
am ; all things are mine : and aU mine are thine.’ 

The festiva of the intellect, and 'the return to its source, 
cast a strong light on the always interesting topics of Man and 
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Katnre. We are forcibly reminded of the old want. There ii 
Bo man; there hath never been. The Intellect still asks that ‘ 
a TTii^T^ may be bom. The flame of life flickers feebly iji 
human hi*easts. We demand of men a richness and univer- 
sality we do not find. Great men do not content us.^ It is 
their solitude, not their force, that makes them conspicuous. 
There is somewhat indigent and tedious about them. They 
are poorly ti^ to one thought. If they are prophets, they 
are egotists; ^ polite and various, they are shallow. How 
tardily men arrive at any result 1 how tardily they pass from 
it to another! The crystal sphere of thought is as concen- 
trical as the geological structure of the globe. As our soils 
and rocks lie in strata, concentric strata, so do all men’s 
thinldngs ran laterally, never vertically. Here comes by a 
great inquisitor with auger and plumb-fine, and will bore an 
Artesian well through our conventions and theories, and pierce 
to the core of things. But as soon as he probes the crust, 
bdiold gimlet, plumb-line, and philosopher take a lateral di- 
rection, in spite of all resistance, as if some strong wind took 
everything off its feet, and if you come month after month to 
see what progress our reformer has made — ^not an inch has he 
pierced—yon still find him with new words in the old place, 
floating about in new parts of the same old vein or crust. The 
new b^k say^ ‘ I will give you the key to nature,’ and we 
expect to go like a thunderbolt to the centre. But the thunder 
is a surface phenomenon, makes a skhi-deep cut, and so does 
the sage. The wedge turns out to he a rocket. Thus a man 
lasts but a very little while, for his monomania becomes 
insupportably t^ous in a few months. It is so with every 
book and person : and yet — ^and yet — ^we do not take up a new 
hook, or meet a new man, without a pulse-beat of expectation. 
And this invincible hope of a more adequate interpreter is the 
sore prediction of his advent. 

In the absence of man, we turn to nature, which stands 
nexh In the divine order, intellect is primary ; nature, secon- 
dary ; it is the memory of the xdind. That which once existed 
in intdObct as pure law, 1^ now taken body as Nature. It 
edsted ^eady in the mind in solution ; now, it has been 
precipitated, and the bright sediment is the world. can 
never be quite strangmns or inferiors in nature. It is fl^h of 
our fi^h, and bone of our bmia But we no longer hold it by 
the hand; we have lost our siiracolous power; our arm is no 
more as strong as the frost; nor our wiE equivalent to gravity 
and the elective attractioiis. Tet we can use nature as a 
conveniait standard, and fee meter d our rise and faH It 


has this advantj^ as a witn^®^ it <^nnot be debaimhed. 
Whsm Bian (mrs^ natnii^ t^feifl^ to truth and love. We 
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may, therefore, safely study the mind in nature, becaus? we 
cannot steaily gaze on it in mind ; as we explore the fac^e of the 
Bun in a pool, when our eyes cannot brook his direct splendours. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it were some suit^le pmn, 
if we should piously celebrate this hour by exploring the imthod 
of natwre. Let us see that, as nearly as we can, and try how 
far it is transferable to the literary life. Every earnest glance 
we give to the realities around us, with intent to leam, proceeds 
from a holy impulse, and is really songs of praise. What 
difference can it make whether it take the shape of exhortation, 
or of passionate exclamation, or of scientific statement P These 
are forms merely. Through them we express, at last, the fact, 
that God has done thus or thus. 

In treating a subject so large, in which wo must necessaiily 
appeal to the intuition, and aim much more to suggest than 
to describe, I know it is not easy to speak with the precision 
attainable on topics of less scope. I do not wish in attempting 
to paint a man, to describe an air-fed, unimpassioned, im- 
possible ghost. My eyes and ears are revolted by imy neghKit 
of the physical facts, the limitations of man. And yet one 
who conceives the true order of nature, and beholds the visible 
as proceeding from the invisible, cannot state his thought, 
without seeming to those who study the physical laws, to do 
them some injustice. There is an intrinsic deftKjt in the organ. 

Language overstates. Statements of the infinite, are usuidly 
felt to be unjust to the finite, and blasphemous. Empedocles 
undoubtedly spoke a tmth of thought, when he sai(l, I am 
God but the moment it was out of his mouth, it became a lie 
to the ear; and the world revenged itself for the seeming 
arrogance, by the good story about his shoe. How (?a.n I hope 
for better hap in my attempts to enunciate spiiitual fa<^ts P 
Yet let us hope, that as far as we receive the.. truth, so far shall 
we be felt by every true person to say what is just. 

The method of nature : who could ever analyze it P That 
rushing stream will not stop to be observed. We can never 
surprise nature in a comer ,* never find the end of a thread ; 
ne^'er teU where to set the first stone. The bird hastens to lay 
her egg •. the egg hastens to be a bird. The wholenees wc 
a^ire in the order of the world, is the result of infinite dis- 
tributiftu. Its smoothness is the smoothness of the pitch of 
the cataract. Its permanence is a perpetual inchoation. Every . 

natural fact is an emanation, and that from which it emanates 1 1 

is an emanation also, and from eveiy emanation is a netr I 

emanation. If anything could stand still, it would be crashed i 

and dissipated by the torrent it resisted, and if it were a | 

inind, would be crazed; as insane persons are those who hold | 

fast to one thought, and do not fiow with the course of nature, 
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Kot iite caase, but an ever novel effect, nature descends alwajt 
above. It is unbroken obedience. Tbe beauty of tbes€ 
fair objects is imported into tbeui from a metaphysical aii<i 
eternal spring. In all animal and vegetable forms, pbyst 
ologist concedes ihat no chemistry, no mechanics, can account 
for the facts, but a mysteriou s principle of Hfe must be assumed 
which not only inhabits the organ, but makes the organ. 

How silent, how spacious, what room for all, yet without 
place to insert an atom, — graceful succession, in equal ful* 
n^, in balanced beauty, the dance of the hours goes forward 
gtilL Like an odour or incense, like a strain of music, like a 
sleep, it is inexact and boundless. It will not be dissected, noi 
unrav^ed, nor shown. Away, profane philosopher ! se^esl 
thou in nature the cause ? This refers to that, and that to the 
next, and the next to the third, and everything refers. Thou 
must ask in another mood, thou must fed it and love it, thou 
must behold it in a spirit as grand as that by which it exists, 
ere thou canst know die law. Known it will not be, but gladly 
bdoved and enjoyed. 

The simultaneous life throT^hout the whole body, the equal 
serving of innumerable ends without the least emphasis or 
preference to any, but the steady degradation of each to the 
fucc^s of all, ^ows the understanding no place to work. 
Hature can only be conceived as existing to a universal and 
not to a particidar end, to a universe of ends, and not to one, 
— a work of ecstasy, to be represented by a circnlar movement, 
as intention might be signified by a straight line of definite 
length. Each effect strengthens every other. There is no 
revolt in all the kingdoms from the commonweal : no detach- 
ment of an individnaL Hence the catholic character which 
m^^ every leaf an exponent of the world. When we behold 
the landscape in a poetie spirit, we do not reckon individn^ 
Biaiure knows neither pahn nor oak, bnt only vegetable Hf^ 
wM& sprouts into for^s, and festoons the globe with a gar- 
Irad d gra^^ and vinea 

Hiat no nbigle end may be select^ and nature judged 
there^, appears from 1his,"that if man hims elf he considered 
^ the end, md it he assumed that the final canse of the world 
is to make hdy or wise or beantiM men, we see that it has not 
succeeded. altemat^y in natural and in mvil hfetx)ry, a 

treaii^ of astrcaminj, for example^ with a volume of Erench 
mrmr , Whm we have spent our wond^ in 
computing tMs w:^tdoLl homtality' with which boon nature 
terns off new firmamente witeout end into her wide common, 
as fesfe as tee madrep^ires make coral,^ — suns and planets 
Ipaptable to souls, — aad theai sikortentee sight to look into 
lids court of Ikmis md see the game teat is played 
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there, —duke and marshal, ahh6 and madame,— a gambling 
table where each is laying traps for the other, where the end 
is ever by some lie or fetch to outwit your rival and ruin him 
with tnis solemn fop in wig and stars, — ^the king ; one can 
hardly help asking k this planet is a fair specimen of the so 
generous astronomy, and ii so, whether the experiment have 
not failed, and whether it be quite worth while to make more, 
and glut the innocent space with so poor an article. 

I think we feel not much otherwise if, instead of beholding 
foolish nations, we take the great and wise men, the eminent 
souls, and narrowly inspect their biography. ISTono of them 
seen by himself— -and Ms performance compared with his 
promise or idea, will justify the cost of that enormous apparatus 
of means by which tMs spotted and defective person was at 
last procured. 

To questions of this sort, nature replies, * I grow.^ All is 
nascent, infant. When we are dizzied with the aiithinetic of 
the savant toiluig to compute the length of her line, the 
return of her cuiwe, we are steadied by the perception that a 
great deal is doing; that all seems just begun; remote aims 
are in active accomplishment. We can point nowhere to any- 
thing final ; but tendency appears on all hands : jdanet, system, 
constellation, total nature is growing like a field of maize in 
July; is becoming somewhat else ; is in rapid metamorphosiB. 
The embryo does not more strive to be man, than yonder buiT 
of light we call a nebula tends to be a lung, a comet, a globe, 
and parent of new stars. Why should not then these messieurs 
of Yersailles strut and plot for tabourets and ribbons, for a 
season, without prejudice to their faculty to run on better 
errands by and by ? 

But nature seems further to reply, * I have ventured so great 
a stake as my success, in no single creature. I have not yet 
arrived at any end. The gardener aims to produce a fine peach 
or pear, but my aim is the health of she whole tree, — root, 
stem, leaf, fiower, and seed, — and by nc means the pampering 
of a monstrous pericarp at the expense of aU the other func- 
tions.’ 

In short, the spirit and peculiaiity of that impression nature 
make%on us, is tMs, that it does not exist to any one or to any 
number of particular ends, but to numberless and endless 
benefit ; that there is in it no private will, no rebel leaf or limb, 
but the whole is oppressed by one superineumbent tendency, 
obeys that redundancy or excess of life wMch in conscious 
beings we call ecstasy. 

With this conception of the genius or method of nature, lei 
us go back to man. It is true,Tie pretends to give account of 
himself to Mmsdf, but« at last, whEt has he to recite but tite 
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fact that there is a Life not to be described or known othemse 
fha-n bv possesion ? What account can he give of his essence 
more than so it mas to he ? The royal reason, the Grace of God, 
seems the only description of onr multiform but ever identical 
fact. There is virtue, there is genius, there is success, or 
there is not. There is tlie incoming or the receding of God 
that is allwre can affirm; and we can show neither how nor 
why. Self-accusation, remorse, and the didactic morals of 
self-denial and strife with sin, is a view we ai-e constrained by 
our constitution to take of the fact seen from the platform of 
action; but seen from the platform of intellection, there is 
nothing for us but praise and wonder. 

The termination of the world in a man, appears to be the 
last victory of intelligence. The universal does not attract us 
until housed in an individual. Who heeds the waste abyss of 
po^ibility ? The ocean is everywhere the same, but it has no 
character until seen with the shore or the ship. Who wonld 
value any number of miles of Atlantic brine bounded by lines of 
latitude and longitude ? Confine it by granite rocks, let it wash 
a ^ore where wise men dwell, and it is filled with expression; 
and the point of greatest interest is where the land and water 
meet. So must we admire in man, the form of the formless, 
the conemtration of the vast, the house of reason, the cave of 
memory. See the play of thoughts! what nimble gigantic 
creatures are th^ I what sanrians, what palaiotheria shall he 
named with these agile movers ? The great Pan of old, who 
was clothed in a leopard skin to signify the beautiful variety 
of things and the firmament, his coat of stars, — ^was but 
the repr^entaiave of thee, 0 rich and various ilan I thou 
palace mght and sound, carrying in thy senses the morning 
and the night and the unfathomable galasy ; in thy brain, the 
gepmefey o! the of God; in thy heart, the bower of love 
ted the r^lms of ri^t ted wrong. An individual man is a 
fruit which it cost aSl the foregoing ages to form and ripen* 
The Msfcory d the genems or the old mythology repeats itsdf 
in the experience of every child. He too is a demon or god 
thrown into a particular chaos, where he strives ever to lead 
things from disorfe into mrdmr. Each individnal soul is such, 
in virtue of ite being a |ower to translate the world int^j^ some 
parfeieular Iteguage of il® own ; if not into a picture, a statue, 
or a dance, — roy, then, into ata^e, aav art, a scdmice, a mode of 
living, a eonveimtijOEi, a character, an mflucaice. Tou admire 
pictures, but it is as impo^bb for you to paint aright picture, 
as for grass to b^ ap|d^ But when the genius oome^ it 
makes fingmrs ; it is pliaijy, and the power <£ transferring the 
rfair in steeet into oils and colours Baffiael must be 
ted Dsdvator be boiii, ■ 
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There is no attractiveness like that of a new nian. The 
sleepy nations are occnpied with their political routine. Eng- 
land, France, and America read ParliamepitarT Debates, which 
no high genius now enlivens ; and nobody will read them wh o 
trusts his own eye : only they who are deceived by the popiilar 
repetition of distin^ished names. But when !Napoleoix unrolls 
his map, the eye is commanded by original power* When 
Chatham leads the debate, men may well listen, because they 
must listen. A man, a personal ascendency is the only great, 
phenomenon. When nature has work to be done, she creates 
a genius to do it. Follow the great man, and you shfill see 
what the world has at heart in these ages. There is no omen 
like that. 

But what strikes us in the fine genius is that which iK^loiigH 
of right to everyone. A man should know himself for a 
necessary actor. A link was wanting between two (u-ayiug 
parts of natnre, and he was hurled into being as the bridgt^ 
over that yawning need, the mediator betwixt two (dse un mar- 
riageable facts. His two parents held each of one of the watits» 
and the union of foreign constitutions in him enables iiim to 
do gladly and gracefully what the assembled human race could 
not have sufficed to do. He knows his materials; he applies 
himself to his work ; he cannot read, or think, or look, but lie 
unites the hitherto separated strands into a perfect cord. TJie 
thoughts he delights to utter are the reason of his incarnation. 
Is it for him to account himself cheap and superfluous, or to 
linger by the wayside for oppoi'tunities ? Did he not eomeiuto 
being because something must be done which he and no other 
is and does P If only he sees, the world will be visible enough. 
B[e need not study where to stand, nor to put things in 
favourable lights ; in him is the light, from him all thiiigH are 
iUuminated. to their centre. What patron shall lie a,Hk for 
employment and reward? Hereto was he bom, to deliver the 
thought of his heart from the universe to the univerHcs to do an 
office which nature could not forego, nor he be disci ia.rg<‘d from 
'••endering, and then immerge again into the holy sihmee and 
eternity out of which as a man he arose. God is rich, and 
many more men than one he harboura in his bosom, biding 
their time and the needs and the beauty of all. Is not this the 
theory of every man’s genius or faculty P Why then goest thou 
as some BosweE or listening worshipper to this saint or to 
that? That is the only lese-majesty. Hero art thou with 
whom so long the universe travailed in labour ; darest thoxi 
think meanly of thyself whom the stalwart Fate biv/Ught forth 
' to tmite his ragged sides, to shoot the gulf, to reconcile the 
m'econcilable P 

Whilst a necessity so great caused the man to exists hit 
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tiesdtli and erectaess consist in the fidelity witli wliicli he traDs- 
mits inflnences from tlie vast and nniversal to tiie point on 
wMch. ids genius can act. Tlie ends are mom^tary : they are 
vents for the current of inward life wHcIl increases as it is 
spent. A man’s wisdom is to know tliat all ends are momentary, 
the best end must be superseded by a better. But there 
is a mischievous tendency in him to transfer his thought from 
the life to the ends, to quit his agency and rest in his acts : the 
tools run away with the workmen, the human with the divine. 

I conceive a Tnan as always spoken to from behind, and unable 
to turn his head and see the speaker. In all the millions who 
have h^rd the voice, none ever saw the face. As children in 
thmr play run behind each other, and seize one by the ears and 
make him walk before them, so is the spirit our unseen pilot. 
That wdl-known voice speaks in all languages, governs allmen^ 
and none ever caught a glimpse of its form., fi the man will 
exactly o^y it, it will adopt him, so that he shall not any 
longer separate it from himself in his thought, he shall scan 
to be it, he shall be it. If he listen with insatiable ears, richer 
and greater wisdom is taught him, the sound swells to a ravish- 
ing music, he is borne away a s with a flood, he becomes GBxelem 
of his focd and of his house, he is the fool of ideas, and leads a 
heavenly life. But if his eye is set on the things to be done, 
and not on the truth that is still taught, and for the sake of 
which the things are to be done, then the voice grows faint, and 
at last is but a humming in his ears. Has health and greatness 
consist in his being the channel through which heaven flows 
to ^rth, in short, m the fulness in which an ecstatical state 
fekes place in him. It is pitiful to be an artist, when, by for- 
bearing to be artists, we might be v^sels filled with the divine 
overflowing emdch^ by the dreulatioiis of omniscience and 
omnipreience. Are iitere not moments in the history of 
hmven whar the human race was not counted by individual 
but was <mly the^ Influence was God in distribution, God 
rushing intn nmliitein benefit ? It is sublime to receive, sub- 
lime to love, but this lust of imputing as from us, this desire 
to be loved, the wish, to be re(X)gtti2od as individuals, — is finite, 
comm of a lower strain. 

Shall I say, fern, thsds, as fer m we can trace the fiatural 
history of the wul, ite he^tk cxmsiste in the fuln^ of its 
rec^ticm, — it pidy, cifl it veneration— in the fact, that 
enthiuiasin is orgsinii^ therein. "What is bmt in any work of 
art, but that mart which the work hsdf seems to require and 
do ; that which the imm. cannol do again, that which flows ;from 
the hcHir and the oc^^cm, like the ejoqnence of men in a 
teuultuous delmteF It was always the theory of literature, 
.tiiit the word of a pod^ was «ithorilaMve and fiuaL He was 
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supposed to 1)6 tlie mouth of a dirme wisdom. We rather 
envied Ms circumBtance than Ms talent. We, too, could ha ve 
gladly prophesied standing in that place. Wo so <1^10 to our 
Scriptures ; and the G-reeks so quoted EComei*, Theognis, Pindar, 
and the rest. If the theory has receded out of modem criti- 
cism, it is because we have not had poets. Whenever they 
appear, they will redeem their own credit. 

This ecstatical state seems to direct a regard to the whole 
and not to the parts ; to the cause and not to the ends ; to the 
tendency, and not to the act. It respects genius and not 
talent; hope, and not possession: the anticipation of Jill things 
by the intellect, and not the Mstory itself ; art, and not works 
of art; poetry, and not experiment; virtue, and not duties. 

There is no office or function of man but is rightly dis- 
charged by this divine method, and nothing that is not noxious 
to kim if detacher from its universal relations. Is it his work 
in the world to stndy nature, or the laws of the world F Let 
>11 m beware of proposing to lumsclf any end. Is it for use F 
nature is debased, as if one looking at the ocean can remember 
only the price of fish. Or is it for pleasure F ho is mocked : 
there is a certain infatuating air in woods and mountains 
which draws on the idler to want and noisory. There is some- 
tMng social and intrusive in the nature of all things ; they 
seek to penetrate and overpower, each the nature of every 
other creature, and itself alone in all modes and throughout 
space and spirit to prevail, and possess. Every star in heaven 
is discontented and insatiable. Gravitation and chemistry 
cannot content them. Ever they woo and coux’t the (.yc of 
every beholder. Every man who comes into the world they 
seek to fascinate and possess, to pass into Ms mind, for they 
desire to republish themselves in a more delicate world than 
that they occupy. It is not enough that they arc Jove, Mars, 
Orion, and the North Star, in the gravitating firmament ; they 
would have such poets as Newton, Hcrschel, and Laplace, that 
they may re-exist and re-appear in the finer world of rational 
souls, and fill that realm with their fame. So is it with all 
immaterial objects. These beautiful basilisks sot their brute, 
glorious eyes on the eye of every child, and, if they can, cause 
Sheir pature to pass through Ms wondering eyes into him, and 
so aU things are mixed. 

Therefore man must be on Ms guard against this cup of 
enchantments, and must look at nature with a supernaturid 
eye. By piety alone, by conversing with the cause of nature, 
IS he ^ sMe and commands it. Ana because all knowledge is 
assimilation to the object of knowledge, as the power or genius 
of nature is ecstatic, so must its science or the description of 
it be. The poet must be a rhapsodist; Ms inspiration a eoffc 
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of "briglit casualty: Ms will in it only tlie surrender of -will to 
tlie Universal Power, wMch will not be seen face to face, but 
must be received and sympathetically known. It is remarkable 
t^t we have out of the deeps of antiquity in the oracles 
ascribed to the half fabulous Zoroaster, a statement of this 
fact, which every lover and seeker of truth will recognize. 
*‘It is not proper,” said Zoroaster, ‘‘to understand the Intelli- 
gible with vehemence, but i£ you incline your mind, you will 
apprehend it: not too earnestly, but ‘ bringing a pure and 
mquiring eye. You will not understand it as when under- 
standing some particular thing, but with the flower of the 
mind. Things divine are not attainable by mortals who under- 
stand sensual things, but only the light-armed serrive at the 
summit.” 

And because ecstasy is the law and cause of nature, there- 
fore you cannot interpret it in too Mgh ^d deep a sense 
i^ature represents the best meaning of the wisest man. Does 
the sunset landscape seem to you the place of Friendship— 
those purple skies and lovely waters the amphitheatre dressed 
and garnished only for the exchange of thought and love of • 
the purest souls? It is that. All other meanings wMch base 
men have put on it are conjectural and false. You cannot 
bathe twice in the same river, said Heraclitus ; and I add, a 
man never sees the same object twice : with his own enlarge- 
ment the object acquires new aspects. 

Does not the same law hold for virtue ? It is vitiated by too 
much wilL He who aims at progress should aim at an infinite, 
not at a special benefit. The r^orms whose fame now fills the 
land with Temperance, Amti-Slavery, Hon-Hesistance, Ho 
UcwernmentjEquM Labour, fair and generous as each appears, 
are poor bitter things whai prosecuted for themselves as an 
end. To every reform, in proportion to its energy, early 
disgust are ir^dent, so that the disciple is surprised at the 
hour of Ms Mst triumphs, with chagrins, and Ri^lmAstaj 
and a gene^ drsfemst : so that he shuns hi a associates, hates' 
the enteprise wMch lately seemed so fair, and meditates to 
him^lf into the arms of that society^ and manner of life 
wMch he h^ newly abandoned with so much pride and hope 
3s it that he attam^ the value of virtue to some paraScular 
practics^ as, the dc mial of certain appefait^ in certain specified' 
indxilgmc^ and, afterward, fcmnd Mmself still as wicked and 

as f ar from happine^ in timt ahetanmc^ as he had been in the 
abuse? But the £K)u 1 can be apneas^ not by a deed but by a 
todency. It is in a hope tot Ae feels her vnngs. Youshall 
love rectitude and imt the di^ise of maoney or the avoidance of 
pi'Me : ^ unimj^^ mind, aiii not a monkish diet; sympathy 
n^uln^, and not hoeing m Tdl me not how 
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■great your project is, the civil liberation o£ the "world, its con* 
version into a Christian chumh, the establishment of public 
edn nation, cleaner diet, a new division of labour and of land, 
laws of love for laws of property ; — I say to yon plainly there 
is no end to which your practical faculty can aim, so sacred or 
80 large, that, if purs’ued for itself, will not at last becointj 
carrion and an offence to the nostril. The imaginative faculty 
of the soul must be fed with objects inmiensc and eternal. 
Tour end should be one inappretensible to the senses; than 
will it be a god always approached — ^nover touched; always 
giving health. A man adorns himself with prayer and love# 
as an aim adorns an action. What is strong lint goodness, 
and what is" energetic hut the presence of a brave niariP The 
doctrine in vegetable physiology of the jpmcf/.cc, or the gcn(*ral 
influence of any substance over and above its chemica.l inllucnce 
as of an alkali or a living plant, is more predicable of man. 
You need not speak to me, I need not go you are, that 

you should exert magnetism on me. Bo you only wliole and 
sufiicient, and I shall feel you in every i>art of my life ami 
fortune, and I can as easily dodge the gravitation of the globe 
as escape your influence. 

But there are other examples of this total and Bupreme 
influence, besides Nature and the conscience. **From tlie 
poisonous tree, the world,” say the BrahminB, ** two species of 
fruit are produced, sweet as the waters of life, Love or tlm 
society of beautiful souls, and Poetry, wlioso taste is like the 
immortal juice of Yishnu.” What is Love, and wliy is it the 
chief good, but because it is an overpowering enthvmiasmF 
Never self-possessed or prudent, it is all abandonment. Is it m^t 
a certain admirable wisdom, preferable to all otlu'r ad v ant a gen, 
and whereof all others are only secondaries and imhminiiiew P 
^because this is that in which the individual is no long<*r his own 
foolish master, but inhales an odorous a.nd c<d(‘Ht.ial air, is 
wrapped round with awe of the object, blending for ilie time 
that object with the real and only good, and consults every 
omen in natme with tremulous interest. When we speak truly 
—is not he only unhappy who is not in lov(iF Iub fancied 
freedom and self-rule — is it not so much death P He who ii 
in l#ve is "wise and is becoming wiser, secs newly every time 
he looks at the object beloved, drawing from it witfh hii eyes 
and his mind those virtues which it possesses. Tlierefore if 
the object be not itself a living and expanding soul, ke presently 
exhausts it. But the love remains in his mind, and the wiidom 
it brought him : and it craves a new and higher object. And 
the reason why all men honour love, is because it looks up and 
not down; aspires and not despairs. 

And what is Genius but finer love, a love impersonal, a love 
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of tnB Eower and perfection of tMngs, and a desire to draw a 
new picture cr copy of tiie same ? It looks to tiie cause and 
life : it proceeds from witliin outward, wMst Talent goes from | 
wifriout mward. Talent finds its models, methods, and ends, m I 
society, exists for exMbition, and goes to the soul only for 
power to work. Genius is its own end, and draws its means 
Ld the style of its architecture from within, going abroad only 
for audience, and spectator, as we adapt our voice and phrase 
tc the distance and character of the ear we speak to. All your 
learning of all literatures would never enable you to anticipate 
one of its thoughts and expressions, and yet each is natural i 
and familiar ashousehold words. Here about us coils for ever 
the ancient so old and so unutterable. Behold! there 

is the sun, and the rain, and the rocks : the dd sun, the old : 
stones. How were it to describe all this fitly ; yet no 
word can pass. Hature is a mute, and man, her articulate 
speaking brother, lo I he also is a mute. Yet when Gemus 
arrives, its speech is like a river ; it has no straining to describe, 
more tbaTi there is straining in nature to exist. When thought 
is best, there is most of it. Genius sheds wisdom like perfume, 
and advertises us that it flows out of a deeper source than 
the foregoing silence, that it knows so deeply and spe^s so 
musically, because it is itself a mutation of the ^ thing it 
describes. It is sun and moon and wave and fire in music, 
as g^fcronomy is thought and harmony in masses of matter. 

What is all history but the work of ideas, a record of the 
incomputable energy which his infinite aspirations infuse into 
man? Has any thmg grand and lasting been done ? WTiodid 
it? Plainly not any man, but aU men : it was the prevalence 
and inundation of an idea. What brought the pilgrims here ? 

One Tnan says, civil Hber^ ; another, the desire of founding a 
church ; and a third, di^OYers that the motive force wa^ 
plitTtt a tami amH trade. But if the Puritans could rise from the 
dusds, th^ (xmld not answer. It is to be seen in what they 
werci and not in what th^ designed; it was the growth and 
expantion of the human race, and resembled hereia the sequent 
Revolution, which was not b^un in Concord, or Lexington, 
or Tirgini% but was the overflowing of the sense of natural 
right in every d^r and active spirit oi the p^od. Is a«^an 
boastful sitd knowing, and his own master ? — we turn from 
himwiihout hope : but let him be filled with awe and dread 
before theTast and the Kvine^ which rises Mm glad to be used, 
and our eye is rivets to the drain of events, what a debt is 
ours to that old rdigion which, in the childhood of most of lom, 
stil dwdt like a Sablmth morning in the country of Hew 
feigland, t^ching privation, ^If-denial, and sorrow I A man 
mm hem not f r prwpearity, but to sofier for the bendit oi 
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others, like tke noble rock-maple wbicb all around our Tillages 
bleeds for tbe service of man. Not praise, not men’s acceptance 
of our doing, but tbe spirit’s boly enrand tbrougb us absorbed 
tbe thought. How dignified was this ! How afl. that is ctilled 
talents and success, in our noisy capital's, becomes buzz and 
din before this man-worthiness! How our friendships and 
the complaisances we use, shame us now I Shall we not quit 
our companions, as if they were thieves and pot-coinpanions, 
and betake ourselves to some desert cliff of Mount K!atahdin, 
some unvisited recess in Moosehead Lake, to bewail our inno- 
cency and to recover it, and with it the power to communicate 
again with these sharers of a more sacred idea P 

Atk ^ what is to replace for us the piety of that race P Wa 
cannot have theirs : it glides away from us day by day, but 
we also can bask in the great morning which rises for ever out 
of the eastern sea, and bo ourselves the children of the light. 
I stand here to say, Let us worship the mighty and tran- 
scendent Soul. It is the ofiice, I doubt not, of tliis age to 
innul that adulterous divorce which the superstition of many 
ages has effected between the intellect and holiness. The 
lovers of goodness have been one class, the students of wisdom 
another, as if either could exist in any parity wiiliout the 
other. Trath is always holy, holiness always wise. I will that 
we keep terms with sin, and a sinful literature atid society, 
no longer, but live a life of ^ discovery and perfoimiance. 
Accept the intellect, and it will accept us. Be the lowly 
ministers of that pure omniscience, and deny it not before 
men. It will burn up all profane literature, all base current 
opinions, aU the false powers of the world, as in a moment of 
tune. I draw from nature the lesson of an intimate divinity. 
Our health and reason as men needs onr respect to tliis fact, 
against the heedlessness and against the contradiction of society. 
The sanity of man needs the poise of this immanent forca 
His nobility needs the assurance of this inoxluinatiblo reserved 
power. How great soever have been its bounties, tlioy are a 
drop to the sea whence they flow. If you say, ‘l-lio acceptance 
of the vision is also the act of God:’ — I shall not seek to 
penetrate the mystery, I admit the force of what you say. 
If yof? ask, ‘ How can any rules be given for the attainment 
of gifts so sublime P I shall only remark that the solicitationB 
of this spirit, as long as there is life, are never forborne. 
Tenderly, tenderly, they woo and court us from every object 
in nature, from every fact in life, from every thought in the 
mind. The one condition coupled with the gift of truth is its 
use. That man shah be learned who reduceth Ms learning to 
practice. Emanuel Swedenborg affirmed that it was opened 
to him, “ !:hat the spirits who knew truth in this life, but 



iti not, at death shall lose their knowledge.” “ If knowledge, * 
said AH the Caliph, ‘‘calleth unto practice, well; if not, it 
goeth away.” The only way into nature is to enact our best 
msight. Instantly we are higher poets, and cm speak a deeper 
law. Do what you know, and perception is converted into 
character, as islands and continents were bi^t by invisible 
infusories, or, as these forest leaves absorb light, electricity, 
and volatile gases, and the gnarled oak to live a thousand years 
is the arrest and fixation of the most volatile and ethereal 
currents. The doctrine of this Supreme Presence is a cry of 
joy and exultation. Who shall dare think he has come late 
into nature, or has missed anything excellent in the past, who 
seeth the admirable stars of possibility, and the yet untouched 
contineat of hope glittering with aU its mountains in the vast 
West? I praise with wonder this great reality, which seems 
to drown all things in the deluge of its Hght. WTiat man 
^emg can lose it from his thoughts, or entertain a 
meaner subject ? The entrance of this into his mind seems 
to he the birth of man. We cannot describe tbe natural 
history of the soul, but we know that it is divine. I cannot 
tell if these wonderful qualities which house to-day^ in t h i s 
mortal frame, shall ever re-assemble in equal activity in a 
RTTmlar frame, or whether they have before had a natural 
history like that of this body you see before you ; hut this one 
thiTTg I know, lhat these quaHties did not now begin to exist, 
cannot be sick with my sickness, nor buried in any grave ; but 
that they circulate through the Universe: before tbe world 
was, th^ were, Kothing can bar them out, or shut them in, 
hut they penetrate the ocean and lan(^ space and time, form 
and ^ence, and hold the key to universal nature. I draw 
frmn this Mtk courage and hop^ All things are known to 
souL - It is not to be surprised by any communication. 
Hofeiug be great®: than it. Let those fear and those fawn 
who wifi. The soul is in her native rea^ and it is wider than 
space, old®: than timey wide as hope, rich as love. Pusillani- 
mity and fear^e refuses with a heantifnl scorn : they are not 
for her who putteth on her coronation robes, and goes out 
through moiversai love to UDirersal pow®:. 
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A LEOT.iKB BEAD BEEOBE THE MECHANICS’ ApPRENIIOES^ LeBBABT 
Association, Boston, January 25 , 1841 . 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen, 

I WISH to offer to yonr consideration some tlionglits on ths 
particular and general relations of man as a reformer* 
I sliall assume tkat the aim of each young man in this apo- 
eiation is the very highest that belongs to a rational mind. 
Let it be granted, that our life, as we lead it, is common and 
mean; that some of those offices and functions for which 
we were mainly created are gi’own so rare in society, that tlie 
memory of them is only kept alive in old books and in dim 
traditions ; that prophets and poets, that beautiful and perfect 
men, we are not now, no, nor have even seen such ; that some 
sources of human instruction are almost unnamed and un- 
known among us ; that, the community in which we live will 
hardly bear to be told that every man should bo open to 
ecstasy or a divine illumination, and liis daily w^dk elevated by 
intercourse with the spiritual world. Grant all this, as we 
must, yet I suppose none of my auditors will deny that we 
ought to seek to establish ourselves in such disciplincM imcl 
courses as wnGd deserve that guidance and clearer communication 
with the spiritual nature. And further, I will not dissemble 
.my hope, that each person whom I address has felt his own 
call to cast aside all evil customs, timidities, and limitations, 
and to be in his place a free and helpful man, a leformer, a 
benefactor, not content to slij) along through the world like a 
footman or a spy, escaiDing by his nimbleness and apologies as 
jmany knocks as he can, but a bravo and upriglit xuan, who 
•must find or cut a straight road to everything excellent in the 
earth, and not only go honourably himself, but make it easier 
I for aU who follow him, to go in honour and with biiiiefit, 

In the history of the world the doctrine of Iteforni had 
never such scope as at the present hour. Lutherans, Hem- 
huttdi's, Jesuits, Monks, Quakers, Knox, Wesley, Swedenborg, 
Bentham, in their accusations of society, all respected some- 
thing — church or state, literature or history, domestic usages, 
the market town, the dinner table, coined money. But now aU 
these and all things else hear the tru'-pet, and must rush to 
judgment — Christianity, the laws, commerce, Bchools, the farm, 
the laboratory ; and not a kingdom, town, statute, rite, calling, 
man, or woman, but is threatened by the new spirit, 

|What if some of the objections whereby our institutions arc 
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tassdled are extreme and speculative, and tlie r etc rmers tend to 
idealism,* that only shows the extravagance of the abus^ 
Iwhich have driven the min d into the opposite extreme. It is 
'* ' and persons grow unreal and fantastic by too 
that the scholar flies for refuge to the world 
3, and to recruit and replenish nature from that 
’ Let ideas establish their legitimate sway again in 
society, let life he fair and poetic, and the scholars will gladly 
be lovers, citizens, and philanthropists. 

It will afford no security from the new ideas, that the old 
nations, the laws of centuries, the property and institutions of 
a hundred dti^ are built on other foundations. The demon 
of reform has a secret door into the heart of every lawmaker, 
of every inhahitant of every city. The fact, that a new thought 
and hope have dawned in your breasts, should apprize you 
that in the same hour a new light broke in upon a thousand 
private hearte. That secret wHch you would fain keep — ^as 
soon as you go abroad, lol there is one standing on the 
doorstep, to tell you the same. There is not the most bronzed 
and shaip^^ money-catcher, who does not, to your conster- 
nation, abnost, quail and shake the moment he hears a qnestiou 
prompted by the new ideas. We thought he had some sem- 
blance of ground to stand upon, that such as he at least would 
die hard ; but he trembles and flees. Then the scholar says, 

* Cities and coaches shall never impose on me again; for, 
behold every solitary dream of mine is rushing to luMment. 
That fancy I had, and hesitated to utter because you would 
laugh — the broker, the attorney, the market-man, are saying 
the same thing. Bjad I waited a day longer to speak, I had 
oeen too late. Behold, State Street thinks, and Wall Street 
douMs, aod h^ns to propl£e<^ T . ^ 

Ik c^mot be wondered at, that this general iuquest into 
should arise in the bosom of society, when one considers 
nraicti^ impedi ments that stand in the way of virtpous 

Bfe,'"'fihds the way 

to*^^^tve eanploymeniB blocked with abuses. The ways of 
trade are grown ^msh to the hordm^ of theft, and supple to 
the hovdem (if not beyond the borders) of fraud The employ- 
ments of commerce are not intriusiiilly unfit for a main, or 
le^ genial to Ms feculfeies, but these are now in their general 
cour^ so vrtmted by derdictions and abuses at wMch all 
connive, that it requires more vigour and resources than can 
be ^eked of esr&ry young man, to right Mmsdf in them; he 
is Ic^ in them ; he cannot move baud or foot in them. Has 
he genius and virtue ? the le^ does he find them fit for him to 
grow in, and if he would thrive in th^, he must sacrifice all 
um Milllant dreams of boyhood and youth aa dreauis; he must 
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torget tlie prayers of Ms cliildliood ; and must take on liun the 
harness of routine and obsequiousness. If not so minded, 
notMng is left him but to begin the world anew, as he does 
who puts the spade into the ground for food. We are all 
implicated, of course, in this charge ,* it is only necessary to 
ask a few questions as to the progress of the articles of 
commerce from the fields where they grew, to our houses, to 
become aware that we eat and drink and wear peijuy and 
fraud in a hundred commodities. How many articles oi ^ily 
consumption are furnished us from the West Indies ; yet it is 
said, that, in the Spanish islands, the venality of the officers of 
the govemmenfc has passed into usage, and that no article 
passes into our ships which has not been traudulently cheapened- 
In the Spanish islands, every agent or factor of the Amerioans, 
unless he be a consul, has taken oath that he is a Catholic, or 
has caused a priest to make that declaration for him. The 
abolitionist has shown us our dreadful debt to the southern 
negro. In the island of Cuba, in addition to the ordinary 
abominations of slavery, it appears, only men are bought for 
the plantations, and one dies in ten every year, of these 
miserable bachelors, to yield us sugar. ^ I leave for those who 
have the knowledge the paid; of sifting the oaths of our 
custom-houses; I will not inquire into the oppression of the 
sailors ; I will not piw into the usages of our retail trade. I 
content myself with the fact, that the general system of our 
trade (apart from the blacker traits, which, I hope, are excep- 
tions denounced and unshared by all reputable men), is a 
system of selfishness ; is not dictated by me Mgh sentiments 
of human nature ; is not measured by the exact law of reci- 
procity ; much less by the sentiments of love and heroism, but 
IS a system of distrust, of concealment, of superior keonnees, 
not of giving but of taking advantage. It is not that which a 
man d^ghts to unlock to a noble friend ; which he meditates 
on with joy and self-approval in his hour of love and aspira- 
tion ; but rather what he then puts out of sight, only showing 
the brilliant result, and atoning for the manner of acquiring, 
by the manner of expending it. I do not charge the merchant 
or the manufacturer. The sins of our trade belong to no 
clasfif to no individual. One plucks, one distributes, one eats. 
Everybody partakes, everybody confesses — ^with cap and Iniee 
volunteers his confession, yet none feels Mmself accountable. 
He did not create the abuse; he cannot alter it. What is he 
an obscure private person who must get Ms bread. That is'i 
the vice— that no one feels Mmself oailed to act for mMi, but 
oMy as a fraction of man. It happens th^efore 
mgenudus souls as feel ’ mthin themselves the irrepressible 
strivings of a noble aim, who by the law of their nature must 
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axjt simply, find these ways of trade unfit for them, and they 
come forth from it. Such cases are becoming more numerous 
every year. 

But by coming out of trade you have not cleared yourself. 
|The trail of the serpent reaches into all the lucrative professions 
land practices of man. Each has its own wi'ongs. Each finds 
a tender and very intelligent conscience a disqualification for 
success. Each requires of the practitioner a certain shutting 
of the eyes, a certain dappemess and compKance, an acceptance 
of customs, a seque^ation from the sentiments of generosity 
and love, a compromise of private opinion and lofty integrity. 
Ifay, the evil custom reaches into the whole institution of 
. property, until our laws which establish and protect it, seem 
not to be the issue of love and reason, but of selfishness, 

: Suppose a man is ^ unhappy as to be bom a saint, with keen 
perceptions, hut with the conscience and love of an angel, and 
he is to get his living in the world ; he finds himself excluded 
from all lucrative works ; he has no falm, and he cannot get 
one ; for, to earn money enough to buy one, requires a sort of 
concentration toward money, which is the selling himself for a 
number of years, and to him the present hour is as sacred and 
mviolable as any future hour. Of course, whilst another man 
has no land, my title to mine, your title to yours, is at once 
Tinted. Inextricable seem to be the twinings and tendrils of 
this evQ, and we all involve ourselves in it the deeper by form- 
ing connections, by wives and children, by benefits and debts. 

Considerations of this kind have turned the attention of 
many phfianthropie and intelligent persons to the claims of 
labour, as a part of the education of every young mM.n . 
accumulated wealth of the past generation is thus 
ta^—no imtte how much of it is offered to us— -we must 
TK> consider if it were not the nobler part to renounce it, 
Midto mmsdv^ into primary relations with the soil and 
and absjaiaing from whatever is dishonest and unclean, 
to ta^e ea^ of ^ bravely his part> with his own hands, in the 
irt anim l labour of the world. 

But it is ^What ! -will you give up tlie i muiP TigA 

adv^teges imped from the division of lalwur. and set every 
^ OTO shoes, bureau, tnife, waggon, sa%, and 
ne«^? vTOuld l>e to put men l>adk into barbarism by 
own aet. I see no instant proq)€ct of a virtuous revolu- 
I sdionM not be pained at a change which 
a loss of of the luxuries or conv^encm of 
^ * preference of the agricultural 

out of ^ hdi^ -Qat OTff pnmaiy duties as men could be 
discharged m that caflmg. Who could r^ret to see a 
amsamce ai^ a purer taste exwcisjig a.^iaHe ot Vt 





state ? It IS ea^ to see that the inoonTemence would lasts 
but a short time. This would he great action, which always 
opens the eyes of men. When many persons shall hiwe done 
bnis, when the majority shall admit the necessity of reform in 
sdl these institutions, their abuses will be redressed, and the 
way will be open again to the advantages which arise from the 
division of labour, and a man may select the fittest employment 
for his peculiar talent again, without compromise. ^ 

But quite apart from the emuhasis which the times give to 
the doctrine, that the manual labour of society ought to be 
shared among all the members, there are reasons proper to every 
individual, vdiy he should not he deprived of it. Tlic use of 
manual labour is one which never grows obsolete, and wliich h 
inapplicable to no person. A man should ha.ve a farm or a 
mechanical craft for his culture. Wo must lifivo a basis for 
our higher accomplishments, our delicate entertainments of 
poetry and philosophy, in the work of our luiuds. Wo must 
have an antagonism in the tough world for a.11 the variety of 
our spiiitual faculties, or they will not be bom. Manual 
labour is the study of the external world. The advantage of 
riches remains with him who procured them, not with the heir. 
When I go into my garden with a spade, and dig a bed, I feel 
such an exhilaration and health, that I discover that I have 
been defrauding myseH aU this time in letting otliors do for 
me what I should have done with my own hands. ^|ut jtu>t 
oi dy health, b ut education is in the work. Is it i>os8ibletTiiari 
wEogeFmdeHhite quantities of sugar, hominy, cotton, buckets, 
crockery ware, and letter paper, by simply signing my mime 
once in three' months to a cheque in favour of John Smit.Ii aiul 
Co. traders, get the fair share of exercise to my facultitvs by 
that act, which nature intended for me in making all tlu^si^ 
far-fetched matters important to my comfort P It is Smitb 
himself, and his carriers, and dealers, and JtianufacturerH; it ii 
the; sailor, the hide-drogher, the butcher, the negro, thc^ hunter, 
and the planter, who have interested the sugar of tlui sugar, 
and the cotton of the cotton. They have got tbe odiK^ation, 
I onlw the commodity. This were all very well if I were 
necessarily absent, being detained by work of my own, like 
theii-s, work of the same faculties ; then should I he sure of 
my hands and feet, hut now I feel some shame before my 
wood-chopper, my ploughman, and my cook, for they have 
some soi^ of self-sufficiency, they cmi contrive without my 
aid to bring the day and year round, but I depend on them, 
and have not earned hy use a right to my arms and feet. 

: Consider further th e differ ence between the first and second 
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owner of property. Every species of yropeiij is prayed on by 
enemies, as iron by rust; timber by rot; clotb by 
motbs; provisions by mould, putridity, or vennm ; money by 
thieves^- an orchard by insects ; a planted held by weeds and 
the inroad of cattle; a stock of catfle by hunger: a road by 
rain and frost ; a bridge by freshets. And whoever t^es anv 
of these things into his possession, takes the charge oi defend- 
ing them from this troop of enemies, or of keeping them in 
repair A man who supplies his own want, who builds a raft 
or a boat to go a fishing, finds it easy to caulk it, or put in a 
thole-pin, or mend the rudder. What he gets onl/ as fast as 
he wants for his own ends, does not embaiTass him, or take 
away his sleep with looking after. But when he comes to give 
an the goods ne has year after year collected, in one estate to 
his son, house, orchard, ploughed land, cattle, bridges, hardware, 

I wooden- ware, carpets, cloths, provisions, books, money, and 
I cannot give him the skill and experience which made or 
I collected these, and the method and plac^ they have in Ms 
I own life, the son finds his hands full— -not to use these things 
I --.but to look after them and defend them from their natural 
I enemies. To him they are not means, but masters. Thdlr 
i enemies will not remit ; rust, mould, vermin, rain, sun, freshet, 
I fire, all seize their own, fill him with vexation, and he is 
I converted from the owner into a watchman or a watch-dog to 
|tMs magazine of old and new chattels. What a change! 
I Instead of the masterly good humour, and sense of power, and 
{fertility of resource in himself; instead of those strong and 
lleained hands, those piercing and learned eyes, that supple 


Water and land, beast and fish, seemed all to know and to 
serve, we have now a puny, protected person, guarded by walls 
jtod curtains, stoves and down beds, coaches, and men servants 
land women-servants from the earth and the sky, and who, 
;bred to depend on aU these, is made anxious by all that 
endangers mose possessions, and is forced to spend so much 
time in guarding them, that he has quite lost sight of their 
loriginal uBe,.namdy, to help him to his ends — to the prosecution 
of his love ; to the helping of his friend, to the worBhip#of his 
God, to the enlargement of his knowledge, to the servmg of 
his country, to the indulgence of Ms sentiment, and he is now 
what is called a rich man — ^the menial and runner of Ms riches. 

Hence it happens that the whole interest of Matory lies in 


the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, Yirtue, Power are the 
victories of man overhis necessities, his march to the dominion 
of the world, igyeiy-inan o'^^ht tc 

eonquer the world for himseln siiSi pSimis mYer(§il"'d§ 
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Spartans, Romans, Saracens, Bnglisli, Americans, who have 
stood in the jaws o£ need, and have by their own wit and might 
extricated themselves, and made man victorious. 

I do* not wish to overstate this doctrine of ' jibouriior insist 
that every man should be a farmer, any more than that every 
man should be a lexicographer. In general, one may say, that , 
the husbandman’s is the oldest, and most universal profession, 
and that where a man does not yet discover in himseK any 
fitness for one work more than another, this may be preferred. 
But the doctrine of the Barm is merely this, that every man 
ought to stand in primary relations with the work of the 
world, ought tc do it himself, and not to suffer the accident of 
his having a purse in his pocket, or his having been bred to 
some dishonourable and injurious craft, to sever him from 
those duties; and for this reason, that labour is God’s educa- 
tion ; that he only is a sincere learner, £0 only can become a 
master, who learns the secrets of labour, and who by real 
cuiming extorts from nature its sceptre. 

Neither would I shut my ears to the plea of the learned 
professions, of the poet, the priest, the lawgiver, and men of 
study generally ; namely, that in the expeiience of all men of 
that class, the amount of manual labour which is nccessai’y to 
the maintenance of a family, indisposes and disqualifies for 
intellectual exertion. I know it often, perhaps usually, 
happens, that whei'e there is a fine organization apt for poetry 
and philosophy, that individual finds himself compelled to 
wait on his thoughts, to waste several days that he may 
enhance and glorify one ; and is better taught by a moderate 
and dainty exercise, such as rambling in the nelds, rowing, 
skating, hunting, than by the downright drudgery of the 
fa^er and the smith. I would not quite forget the venerable 
counsel of the Egyptian mysteries, which declared that “ there 
were two pairs of eyes in man, and it is requisite that the 
pair which are beneath should be closed, when the pair that 
fu-e above them perceive, and that when the pair aocve are 
c-losed, those which are beneath should be opened.” Tet I 
will suggest that no separation from labour can be without 
Rome loss of power and of truth to the seer himself; that, I 
doub4 not, the faults and vices of our literature and philosophy, 

I their too great fineness, effeminacy, and melancholy, are at- 
ii|bributablo to the enervated and sickly habits of the Eterary 
^^jclass. Better that the book should not be quite so good, and 
the bookmaker abler and better, and not himself often a 
ludicrous contrast to all that he has written. 

^ But grantiug that for ends so sacred and dear, some^daxa- 
tion must be had, I think, that if a man find in HmseH any 
strong bias to poetry, to art, to the contemnlative life, drawing 
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him to these things with a devotion incompatihle with goo4 
husbandry, that man ought to reckon early mth himselt; and, 
respecting the compensations of the universe, ought to 
ransom ,himseK from the duties of economy, by a certain 
rigour and privation in his habits. For privileges so rare and 
grand, let him not stint to pay a great ta^. Let him be a 
csenobite, a pauper, and if need be, celibate also. Let him 
learn to eat his meals standing, and to relish the taste of fair 
water and black bread. He may leave to others the costly 
conveniences of housekeeping, and large hospitality, and 
possession of works of Let him feel that genius is a- 
hospitality, and that he who can create works of art needs not 
collect them. He must live in a chamber, and postpone his 
self-indulgence, forewarned and forearmed against that fre- 
Iqnent misfortune of men of genius^ — ^the tiiste for luxury, 
iThis is the tragedy of genius — attempting to dnve along the 
pcHptio with one horse of the heavens and one horse of the 
fcarth, there is only discord and’ ruin and downfall to chariot 
lind charioteer. 

The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
shoul^a^ the institutions of societj to account, j»nd examine 
f] ^u"i6.tnes ¥ gains in emphm looklit onr inodes 

o?Tivmg7^'Til>ur housekeeping sacred and honourable P Loaa 
it raise and inspire ns, or does it cripple us instead P I ought 
to be armed by every part and function of my household, by 
all my social function, by my economy, by my feisting, by my 
voting, by my traffic. Yet I am almost no party to any A 
these things. Custom does it for me, gives me no power 
therefrom, and runs me in debt to boot. We spend our 
incomes ^r paint and paper, for a hundred trifles, I know not.^ 
what, and not f®r the things of a man. Our expense is almost 
all for conformity. It is for cake that we run in debt ; ’tis 
not the intellect, not the heart, not beauty, not worahip, that 
costs so mnch. Why needs any man he rich P Why must he 
have horses, fine garments, handsome apartments, access to 

( public houses and places of amusement P Only for wimt of 
thought. Give his mind a new image, and he flees into a 
solitary garden or garret to enjoy it, and is richer with that 
dream, than the fee of a county could make him. But ye are 
.first thoughtless, and then find that we are moneyless. We 
are first sensual, and then must* be rich. We iire not trust 
our wit for making our house pleasant to our friend, and so we 
buy ice-creams. He is accustomed to carpets, and we have 
not sufficient character to put filoor-cloths out of his mind 
whilst^he stays in the house, and so we pile the floor with 
carpets. Let the house rather be a tenmle of the Furies of 
Lacedaemon, formidable and holy to alb wMch none but a 
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8p»Ttaii Itnay enter or so mnclx as t)eliold. As soon as there is 
I faith, as soon as there is society, comlitB and cushions will bo 
left to slaves. Expense will oe inventive and heroic. We 
shall eat hard and lie hard, we shall dwell like tl» ancient 
. Romans in narrow tenements, whilst our public edifices, like 
theirs, will be worthy for their proportion of the landscape in 
which we set them, for conversation, for art, for music, for 
worship. We shall he rich to great purposes; poor only for 
selfish ones. 

JSTow what help f or these evils ? How can the man who has 
learned BuF^me aiF, procure all the conveniences of life 
honestly ? Shall we say all we think ? — ^Perhaps with his own 
■ hands. Suppose he collects or makes them ill; yet he has 
learned their lesson. If he cannot do that. — Then perhaps he 
can go without. Immense wisdom and riches are in that. It 
is better to go without, than to have them at too gi'cat a cost. 
Let us learn the meaning of economy. Bconmijv is a high, 
ihTmiane office, a sacrament, when its aim i^ grand; wlien it is 
: the prudence of simple tastes, when it is practised for frcedoui, 
or love, or devotion. Much of the economy which we see in 
houses, is of a base origin, and is best kept out of Bight. 
Parched com eaten to-day that I may have roast fowl to my 
i dinner on Sunday, is a baseness ; but pai’ched com and a house 
jwith one apartment, that I maybe free of all perturbations, 
I that I may he serene and docile to what the mind shall sp(iak, 
I and girt and road-ready for the lowest mission of knowledge 
I or goodwill, is frugality for gods and heroes. 

^an we not learn the lesson of self-help ? Society is full of 
infiSn people, who inbessahtlylium to sciwe them. 

They contrive everywhere to exhaust for their single comfort 
the entire means and appliances of that luxtiry to whi(di our 
invention has yet attained. Sofas, ottomans, stoves, wine, 
.game-fowl, spices, perfumes, rides, the thea.tre, ontci-tainmcnts, 
-—ah these they want, they need, and whatever can be sug- 
gested more than these, they crave also, as if ifc was the bread 
which should keep them from starving ; and if tiny miss any- 
one, they represent themselves as the most wrongeci and most 
wretched persons on earth. One must have been bom and 
bredi^with them to know how to prepare a meal for their 
learned stomach. Meantime, they never bestir themselves to 
serve another person ; not they ! they have a gi'eat deal more 
to do for themselves than they can possibly perform, nor dc 
they once perceive the cruel joKo of their lives, but the more 
odious they grow, the sharper is the tone of their comphuning 
and craving. Can anything he so elegant as to have few 
wants and to serve them one’s self, so as to have somewhat left 
|,to give, instead of being alwaTS prompt to grab P It ia mor« 





Megant to answer one’s own needs, tlian to be ricHy served’; 
paelegant perhaps it may look to-day, and to a few, but it is an 
fdi^ance for ever and to alL 

I do not wish to be absurd and pedantic in reform. I do 
not wish to push my criticism on the state of things around me 
to that extravagant mark, that shall compel me to suicide, or 
io an absolute isolation from the advantages of civil society. 
If we suddenly plant our foot, and say, — will neither, eat mor 
dnnk nor wear nor touch any food or fabric which I do: not 
Know to be innocent, or de^ with any person whose whole 
manner of life is not clear and rational, we shall stand stiU, 
Whose is so ? Kot mine ; not thine ; not his. But I think 
iwe must clear ourselves each one by the interrogation, whether 
t we have ear ned our br^d to-dax.bv the he con^buEn pf 
l o^ benehfr and we must not cease to 

^^SSon of These fiagrant wrongs, by laying one 
stone aright every day. 

. But the idea which now begins to agitate society has a 
wider scope than our daily employments, our households, and 
the institutions of property. We are to revise the whole of 
our social structure, the state, the school, religion, marriage, 
trade, science, and explore their foundations in our own nature ; 
we are to see that the world not only fitted the former men, 
but fits us, and to dear oursdves of every usage which has not 
its r<^ts in our own mind. W^t is man bom for hut to he 

i ^^R ^o rmer, a Be-maker of what'mannEiTs'^'madeT a f S 
01 li^T^ restorer of truth and good, imitating that great 
Fature which embosoms us all, and which sleeps no moment on 
an old past, but every hour repairs herself, yidding us every 
morning a new day, and with every pulsation a new life ? 
Let Mm renouiee everything wMch is not true to him^ and 
put Mi his practices back on their first thoughts, and do 
nothing for wMch he has not the whole world for his reason, 
i If th^ are inconveniences, and what is called ruin in the way, 
i because we have so enervated and maimed ourselves, yet it 
i would be like dying of perfumes to sink in the effort to 
limti^h the deeds of evecy day to the holy and mysterious 
'recess^ of life. 

I powa:, wMch is at once spring and regulator Sdl all 
toTorfcs of reform, is co nviction that there is an infinite 
wHcET^’appSSr^ at the call of worth, and 
l^at aLLp^cularrefomis ^e the rdaoviug of sbmrimpedi- 
Is it not the high^rt duty that man should be honoured 
|n us ? I ought not to allow any man, hecause he haa broad 
tods, to fed that he is rich in my presence. I ought to make 
Mm red th^ I can do without his riches, that I cannot he 
bonght—neither by comfort— ndtha- by pride— wind though 1 
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be utterly penniless, and receiving bread from Mm, that Le is 
the poor man beside me, And if, at the same time, a woman 
or a child discovers a sentiment of piety, or a juster way of 
thinking than mine, I ought to confess it by my respect and 
obedience, though it go to alter my whole way of lif o. 

The Americans have many virtues, but they have not FMth 
and Hop e . I know no two words whose meaning is mofeTosl 
We use these words as if they were as obsolete as 
Sdah and Amen. And yet they have the broadest meaning, 
and the most cogent application to Boston in 1841. The 
Americans have no faith. They rely on the power of a dollar ; 
they are deaf to a sentiment. They think you may talk the 
noith wind down as easily as raise society ; and no class more 
faithless than the scholars or intellectual men. Now if I talk 
with a sincere wise man, and my friend, with a poet, ydth a 
conscientious youth who is still under the dominion of his own 
wild thoughts, and not yet harnessed in the team of society to 
drag with us aU in the ruts of custom, I see at once how paltry 
is aU tMs generation of unbelievers, and what a house of cards 
their insti^^itions are, and I see what one brave man, what one 
^eat thought executed naight effect. 1 see that the reason of 
ptie distrust of the practicM man in all theory, is his inability 
ito percdlve the means whereby we work. Look, he says, at the 
cools with wMch tMs world of yours is to be built. As we 
cannot make a planet, with atmosphere, rivers, and forests, by 
means of the best carpenters’ or engineers’ tools, with chemist 
laboratory and smith’s forge to boot — so neither can we ever 
constimct that heavenly society you prate of, out of foolish, 
sick, selfish men and women, such as we know them to be. But 
the believer not only beholds Ms heaven to be possible, birt 
already to begin to exist — ^not by the men or materiids the 
statesman nses, but by men transfigured and raised above 
themselves by the power of principles. To principles some- 
thing else is possible that transcends all the power of expe- 
dients. 

I Every ^eat and oommanding moment in^the annals of -pii | 
IworlTistEe 1/num^ enthusiasm. of 

from a small 

%nd iKiean beginning, established a larger empire than that pf 
Borne, is an example. They did they knew not what. The 
naked Derar, horsed on an idea, was found an overmatch for a 
troop of Roman cavalry. The women fought like men, and 
conquered the Roman men. They were miserably equipped, 
miserably fed. They were Temperance troops. There was 
neither brandy nor flesh needed to feed them. They conquered 
Asia, and Africa, and Spain, on barley. T9ae OaHph Omar’a 
wahang-stiok struck more terror into those who saw it, than 
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ianotker man’s sword. ^ His diet was barley bread; bis sauces 
iwas salt; and oftentimes hj way of abstinence be ate bis* 
Ibread witbont salt. His drink was water. His palace was 
I built of mud; and when be left Medina to go to tbe conqiiesi 
iof Jerusalem, be rode on a red cameb witb a wooden platter 
I banging at bis saddle, witb a bottle of water and two sacks, 
^ne bolding barley, and tbe other dried fruits. 

' f But there will dawn ere long on onr pobtics, on our modes 
of bving, a nobler mor^g than that Arabian faith, in the 
sentiment of love. This is tbe one remedy for all ills, tbe 
>anacea of nature. We be lovers, and at once tbe 

l imnossible becom es - possible. OuFlbg^T^ybiiEo^Tl^ 
IlSousanTySt^^ tbe history of kindness, but of 

selfishness. Our distrust is very ei^ensive. Tbe money we 
spend for courts and prisons is very ill laid out. We make, by 
distrusi^ tbe thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and by our 
court and jadl we keep him so. An acceptance of tbe sentiment 
of love throughout Obiistendom for a season, would bring tbe 
frion and the outcast to our side in tears, with tbe devotion of 
bis faculties to our service. See this wide society of labouring 
men and women. We allow ourselves to be served by them, 
we bve apart from them, and meet them without a salute in 
tbe streets. We do not greet their talents, nor rejoice in their 
good fortune, nor foster their hopes, nor in the assembly of the 
people vote for what is dear to them. Thus we enact tbe part 
of the selfish noble and king from tbe foundation of the world.’ 
See,' this tree ^ways bears one fruit. La every household^ the 
peace of a pair is poisoned by tbe mabce, slyness, indolence; 
and alienation of domestics. Let any two matrons meet, and 
observe bow soon there conversation turns on the troubles froni 
their " Jielp’^ as our phrase is. In every knot of labourers, tbe 
rich man does not feel himself among bis friends — and at tbe 
polls be finds them arrayed in a mass in distinct opposition to 
im. complain that the politics of masses of tbe people ard 
l^nirolled by designmg men, and led in opposition to manifest 
justice and tbe comnaon weal, and to their own interest. But 
|*tbe people do not wish to be represented or ruled by tbe 
Ignorant and basCi They only vote for these, because* they 
were asked with ibe voice and semblance of kindness. Tbe^ will 
not vote for them long. They inevitably prefer wit and probity; 
To use an Egyptian metaphor, it is not their will for any long 
W “to raise the nails of wild beasts, and to depress the 
ne^s of tbe sacred birds.” Let our afiection flow out to our 
Mows ; it would operate in a ^day the grea^test of all revolutions, 
ft IS better to work on institutions by tbe sun than by the 
Tbe state mnst consider the poor man, and all voices 
for him. Every child that is boin must have ^ 
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jBsl chanoo for Ms bread. Let tbe amelioration in our laws of 
.property proceed from tbe concession of tbe ricb, not from the 
.^'asping of tbe poor. Let us begin by babitual imparting. 
Let ns understand that tbe eqmtable rule is, that no oxie 
should take moi*e than bis share, let him be ever so rich. Let 
me feel that I am to be a lover. I am to see to it that tbe 
world is tbe better for me, and to find my rewai’d in tbe mL 
fLove would put a new face on this weary old world in wHob 
*we dwell as pagans and enemies too long, and it would warm 
the heart to see bow fast tbe vain diplomacy of statesmen, tbe 
impotence of armies, and navies, and lines of defence, would 
be superseded by this unarmed child. Love will creep where 
it cannot go, will acoomplisb that by imperceptible methods— 
being its own lever, fulci’um, and power — ^wbicb force could 
never achieve. Have you not seen in tbe woods, in a late 
anttimn morning, a poor fungus or mushroom— a plant without 
ary sobdity, nay, that seemed nothing but a soft mtisb or jelly, 
— ^by its constant, total, and inconceivably gentle pushing, 
manage to break its way up through tbe frosty gi^ound, and 
actuafly to lift a bard cmst on its bead P It is tbe symbol of 
tbe power of kindness. Tbe virtue of this piinciplo in human 
society in application to great interests is obsolete and for- 
gotten. Once or twice in history it has himi tried in illustrious 
instances, with signal success. This great, overgrown, dead 
Christendom of ours still keeps alive at least tbe name of a 
lover of mankind. But one day; all men will be lovers ; and 
9very calamity will be dissolved in the universal sunshine. 

Will you suffer me to add one trait more to this portrait of 
man tbe reformer P Tbe medi ator b etween the spiritual and 
tbe actual wprld sbouIT Have'a^M’eid W prudence. 

An Arabian poet describes bis hero by saymg, 


** Sunshine was 


3 he 
r clai 


And in the micisumnier 
Coolness and shade.” 


He who would help Mmself and others, should not be a subject 
of irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but a continent, 
persistmg, immovable person — such as we have seen a few 
scattered up and down in time for tbe blessing of tbe world; 

I men who have in tbe gravity of their nature a qmdity wMcb 
answers to the fly-wheel in a mill, which distributes the motion 
equably ‘over all tbe wheels, and binders it from falling 
imeqt^y and sudd^y in destructive sbociks. It is better 


'X. 


that joy 


>y should be ^read over all tbe day in tbe form of 
strength, than that it should be concentrated into ecstasic'g. 


fiiU of d^ger and followed by reactions. There is a suidim® 
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is the veiy highest that we know ot 
whic^ beheTing m a vast fatnre-eure of more to come S 
IS yet po^nes always the present hour to the whnU 
life; postpones t^eut to genius, and sneciaJ rewilfo 

acter. As the merchant gTadly tS 

to^d to his capital, so S Hi® 

ill :»rticuto powers and talents, w that he ” T?®® 

^ 4:«4* »|Of Ms life. Tlie opening of tlie soiritnal af^nsifxi ri* 

and powm;, wK^ we shall be willim? tn w ^ 
ffuidthemooii Wsee^ wwiiung to sow the sua 
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LECTUEE ON THE TIMES. 

Bead at the Masoitio Temple, Bostoh, Dec. 2, 

T he Times, as we say — or tlio present aspects of otur social 
state, tiie Laws, Divinity, Natural Science, Agriculture, 
Art, Trade, Letters, have their root in an invisible spiritual 
reality. To appear in these aspects, they must first exist, or 
have some necessary foundation. Beside all the small reasons 
■ we assign, there is a great reason for the existence of every 
extant fact ; a reason which lies ^and and immovable, often 
unsuspected, behind it in silence. The Times are the masquerade 
of the eternities ; trivial to the duU, tokens of noble and inajestic 
agents to the wise; the receptacle in which the Past leaves 
histo^; the quarry out of which the genius of to-day is I 
building np the Future. The Times — ^the nations, manners, | 
institutions, opinions, votes, are to be studied as omens, as 
sacred leaves, whereon a weighty sense is inscribed, if we have 
the wit and the love to search it out. Nature itself seems to 
propound to us this topic, and to invite us to explore tha 
meaning of the conspicuous facts of the day. Everything that 
is popular, it has been said, deserves the attention of the philo- 
sopher : and this for the obvious reason, that although it may 
not be of any worth in itseh?, yet it characterizes the people. 

Here is very good matter to be handled, if we are skilful ; 
an abundance of important practical questions which it behoves 
us to understand. Let us examine the pretensions of the 
attacking and defending parties. Hero is this great fact of 
Conservatism , entrenched in its immense redoubts, with 
fiESmSeh for its front, and Atlas for its flank:, and Andos 
for its rear, and the Atlantic and Pacific seas for its ditches 
and trenches, which has planted its crosses, and crescents, and 
stars and stripes, and various signs and badges of possession, 
over every rood of the planet, and says, ^ I will hold fast ; and 
to whom I wOl, win I give ; and whom I will, will I exclude and 
starve:’ so says Conservatism; and all the children of menf 
attacli the colossus in their youth, and all, or dll but a few, bow| 
before it whp they are old. A necessity nob yet command^, ^ 
a negative imposed on the will of man by his condition, a 


a negu^tive im]^osed on the will of man by his condition, a 
d^ciS^m his force, is the foundation on which it resta, 
Let this side be fairly stated. Meantime, on the other part, 
arises ^d offers the sentiment of Love as an over- 1 

match TOT#^mateiial might. I wish to consider well this* 
afllrmative side, which has a loftier port and reason than here- 
tofore. which encroaches on tha other every day, puts it out 
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r^on, and out of temper, and leaves 

Silence and possession. 


ww.^ , ^ v.Mx.wvxj.E5Aj,u uiJULu. juawer 

^er development and the freer pla^oFc^rcte^ri Vo^ 

We an absteaot question. 

We t^ of the world, but we, mean a few men and women 

H of ae age, you mean your own platoon of neonle" 

^ ^ colossal their platooL, Ld 
caned, mem H^ven and Hell. In our idea of urom-pss wa /Ia 

^^1 ?A M A® We do not tlSik thl sS 

W ioney sweeter, or our climate more temperate' 

hSpiS^ motTp m "^f^owswill be simplL and 

Happier. What is the reason to be given for this extreme 
1 wllicll VGraoHiS ha.vA "Pav no 4.1. -.x ±1 



HO De given for this 

It. 

5 heralds of 


wl^rfA® Ilow far on the Fate has gone andi 

what It drives at. Is trees make scenery, and oonstttute ‘ 

.AnCtAfl.AA a/-\ It « 


^ alk and spmk, and look witk eves at me, and transnoW-^TnA 
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W the vaned note of the human voice ^Kiey a^^^^ ^ 

onlahle energy.wjnch countervails all other fomeTL^XS ^ 
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strong man could be bom into it, lie would immediately redeem 
and replace it. A ppsonal ascendency — ^that is the only fact 
much worth considering. I remember, some years ago, some* 
body shocked a circle of friends of order here in Boston, who 
Supposed that our p(3ople were identified with their religious 
denominations, by declaring that an eloquent man — ^let Mm te 
of what sect soever — ^would he ordained at once in one of our 
metropolitan churches* To be sure he would ; and not only im- 
ours, but in any chui'ch, mosque, or temple, on the planet; 
but he must be eloquent, able to supplant our method and 
dassifioation, by the superior beauty of his own. Every fa<^ 
we have w^as brought here by some person; and there is none 
that will not change and pass away before a person, whose 
nature is broader than the person which the fact in question 
represents. And so I hnd the Age walking about in happy 
and hopeful natures, in strong eyes, and pleasant thoughts, 
and thmk I read it nearer and tmer so, that in the statute* 
book, or in the investments of capital, which rather celebrate 
with mournful music the obsequies of the last age* In the 
brain of a fanatic; in the wild hope of a mountain boy, called 
by city boys very ignorant, because they do not know what his 
hope has certainly apprised him shall be; in the love-glance 
of a girl; in the hair-splitting conscientiousness of some ecceti- 
"‘“‘’io person, who has found, some new scruple to embarrass 
^mself and his neighbours withal; is to be found that which 
ill constitute • the times to come, more than in the now 
organized and accredited oracles* For, whatever is affirmative 
ad now advancing, contains it. I think that only is real, 
vMch men love and rejoice in; not what they tolerate, but 
mat they choose; what they embrace and avow, and not th# 
hmgs which chiU, benumb, and terrify them. 

^ And so why not draw for these times a portrait gallery? 
jet us paint the painters. Whilst the Daguerreotyj)ist, with 
Camera-ohsoura and silver plate, begins now to traverse the 
land, let us set up our Camera also, and let the sun paint the 
people. Let us paint the agitator, and the man of the old 
achooteand the member of Congress, and the college-professor, 
phe formidable editor, the priest, and reformer, the oontempla- 
%ve girl, and the fair aspirant for fashion and opportimimes» 
•he wom^ of the world who has tried and knows;— let m 
xarame how w^ she knows. Could we indicate the indicators, 
adicate_ those who most accurately represent every good and 
vil tend^cy of the genpal mind, in the just order which thev 
ake on tMs canvas of Time; so that aU witnesses shoula 
eeognize a spiritual law, as eaohweh known foim Mttedfo* 
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to-days. Let us not be so deceived. Let us unmask tb# king 
as be passes. Let us not inhabit times of wonderful and 
various promise without divining their tendency. Let ui not 
see the foundations of nations, and of a new and better order 
of things laid, with roving eyes, and an attention preoocupiad 
with trixies. 

The two omnipresent parties of History, the party of the 
Past and the party of the Future, divide society to-day as 
old. Here is the innumerable multitude of those who aeewt 
the state and the church from the last generation, and stand 
on no argument but possession. They have reason also, and, 
as I think, better reason than is commonly stated. No Burke, 
no Mettemich has yet done full justice to the side of conserva- 
tism. But this class, however large, relying not on the intel- 
lect hut on the instinct, blonds itself with the brute forces of 
nature, is respectable only as nature is, but the individuals have 
no attraction for us. ^ It is the dissenter, the theorist, the 
aspirant, who is quitting this ancient domain to embark on 
seas of adventure, who engages our interest. Omitting then 
for the present all notice of the stationaiy class, we shall find 
that the movement party divides itself into two classes, the 
actors, and the students. 

The actors ^ constitute that great army of martyrs who, at 
l^st m America, by their conscience and philanthropy, (KHnipy 
the ground which Calvinism occupied in the last age, anci 
compose the mible church of the existing generation. The 
present age wiU be marked by its harvest of projects for the 
Morm of domestic, civil, literary, and ecclesiastical institutions, 
ajm leaders of the crasades against War, Negi-o slavtw 
^tempamce, Govemm^t based on force, Usages of tnulel 
Court and Custom-house Oaths, and so on to the agitators on 
toe system of Bdncation and the laws of Property, are the 
mht s’u.oces^rs of Lnther, Knox, Eobinson, Fox, Penn, 
"^ley, and “^itheld. They have the sanu? virtnes and vices; 
toe same noble impidse, and the same bigotry. These move! 
are on aE accounts important^ they not only check the 
^<i«-oate the conscience and the intel- 
1^ ot toe people. How can such a question as the Slave trad^ 

OhriBtUui nations, without 
eliics into the genoral mindP The 
^ with which the slave-trader defends oveiw iaoh of hie 
to ^ auction-platfonn^s a tru^ 

nentX T to waJeo duU. and driw ^ 

V sides, and to listen to toe argum«at and the 

▼erdic. The T«nperance-question, which ri& the ooaram- 
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muck noticed at first, every day appe^s more flagrant um 
cMef to tlie American constitution. But now tlie purists are 
looting into all these matters. The more intelligent are 
growing uneasy on the subject of Marriage. They wish to see 
the character represented also in that covenant. There shgJl 
he nothing brutal in it, but it shall honour the man and the 
woman, as much as the most diffusive and universal action 
Grimly the same spirit looks iuto the law of Property, and 
accuses men of driving a trade in the great boundless providence 
which had given the air, the water, and the land to men, to use 
and not to fence in and monopolize. It casts its eye on Trader 
and Day Labour, and so it goes up and down, paving the earth 
with eyes, destroying privacy and making thorongh-Kghts. Is 
ad this for nothing? Do yon suppose that the reformers, 
which are preparing, wDl be as superficial as those we know? 

By the books it reads and translates, judge what hooka 
it will pr^ently print. A great deal of the profoundesfc 
thinkiUo- of antiquity, which had become as good^ as obsolete 
for us, 18 now re-appearing in extracts and adnsions, and in 
twenty years wid get ad printed anew. See how daring is the 
reading, the speculation, the experimentmg of the time. If 
now some genius shad arise who could unite these scattered 
rays I And always such a genius does embody the ideas of each 
time. Here is great variety and richness oi mysticism, 2ach 
part of which now only disgusts, whilst it forms the sok 
thought of some poor Perfectionist or “ Comer out,” yet, wh^ 
it he taken up as the garniture of some profound and ad- 
reconciling thinker, wid appear the rich and appropriate 
decoration of his robes. 

Thc^ reforms are our contemporaries ; they are ourselves 
our own light, and sight, and consdenoe ; they only name the 
relation wh^ suhsi^ between ns and the vicious institutions 
which they go to rectify. They are the simplest statements of * 
mixn in these matters; the plain right and wrong. I cannot 
choose hut adow and honour them. The impulse is good, and 
the theory; the practice is less beautiful. The Beformers 
aflBrm the inward dfe, hut they do not trust it, but use out- 
ward and vulgar means. They do not rely on precisely tha;fe 
starength which wins me to their cause ; not on love, on a 
principle, but on men, on multitudes, on circumstances, on 
money, on party ; that is, on fear, on wrath, and pride. The 
love wliich lifted men to the sight of these better ends, was the 
tame and best distinction of this time, the disposition to truE^ 
a principle more than a material force. I think tJiat the soul 
of reform; the conviction, that not seusualism, not slavery, 
not war, not imprisonmeut, not even government, are needed 
•whnb in lien ‘'hem ad, rdiance on the a^ntiment if man. 
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i 'F/kicli mil work best tbe more it is trusted ,* not reliance on 
numbers, but, contrariwise, distrust of numbers, and the 
feeling that then are we strongest, when most private and 
alone. Tbe young men, who bave been vexing society for 
these last years with regenera.tive methods, seem to bave made 
this mistake ; they aU exaggerated some special means, and all 
failed to see that the Reform of Reforms must be accomplished 
without means. 

The Reforms have their high origin in an ideal justice, but 
they do not retain the purity of an idea. They are quickly 
organized in some low, inadequate form, and present no more 
poetic image to the mind, than the evil tradition which they 
reprobated. They mix the fire of the moral sentiment with 
; personal and party heats, with measureless exaggerations, and 
the blindness that prefers some darling measure to jixstice ?md 
I truth. Those, who are urging with most ardour what are 

> called the greatest benefits of mankind, are naiTow, self- 

i pleasing, conceited men, and affect us as the insane do. They 

I bite us, and we run mad also. I think the work of the reformer 

; as innocent as other work that is done around him ; but when 

1: I have seen it near, I do not like it better. It is done in the 

: same way, it is done i)rof anely, not piously ; by management, by 

^ tactics, and clamour. It is a buzz in the ear. I cannot feel 
any pleasure in sacrifices which display to me such partiality 
of character. We do not want actions, but men; not a 
chemical drop of water, but rain; the spirit that sheds and 
> showers actions, countless, endless actions. You have on some 
occasion played a bold part. You have set your heart and 
1 face against society, when you thought it wrong, and returned 

t it frown for frown. Excellent: now can you affoi'dto forget 

I; it, reckoning aU your action no more than the passing of your 

r hand through the air, or a little breath of your mouth ? The 

I world leaves no track in space, and the greatest action of man 

no mark in the vast idea. To the yotith diffident of his ability, 
I and full of compunction at bis unprofitable existence, the 
temptation is alway s great to lend himself to xmblic movements, 

I and as one of a party accomplish what he cannot hope to effect 

alone. But he must resist the degradation of a man to a 
1 meastftre. I must act with truth, though I should never come 

. to act, as you call it, with effect. I must consent to inaction. 

A patience which is gi*and; a bravo and cold neglect of the 
i offices which prudence exacts, so it he done in a deep upper 
piety ; a consent to solitude and inaction, which proceeds out 
of an unwillingness to violate character, is the century which 
makes the gem. Whilst therefore I desire to express ihe 
respect and joy I feel before this sublime connection of 
reforms, now in their infancy around ub, 1 urge the more 
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earnestly the paramonnt duties of self-reliance. 1 caaiiol 
find language of suificient energy to convey my sense oi the 
saoredness of private integrity. All men, all things, the state, 
the church, yea, the friends of the heart, are phantasma and 
unreal beside the sanctuary of the heart. With so much awe, 
with so much fear, let it be respected. 

The great majority of men, unable to judge of any principle 
until its light falls on a fact, are not aware of the er^ that is 
around them, until they see it in some gross form, as in a class 
of intemperate men, or slaveholders, or soldiers, or fraudulent 
persons. Then they are greatly moved ; and magnifying the 
importance of that wrong, they fancy that if that abuse were 
redressed, all would go well, and they fill the land with clamour 
to correct it. Hence the missionary and other religious efforts. 

If every island and every house had a Bible, if every child was 
brought into the Sunday School, would the wounds of the world 
heal, and man he upright ? 

But the TTifl.Ti of ideas, accounting the circumstance nothing, 
judges of the commonwealth from the state of his own mind. 

‘If,’ he says, ‘ I am sdfish, then is there slavery, or the effort to 
establish it, wherever I go. But if I am just, then is there no 
slavery, let the laws say what they will. Bor if I treat all men 
as gods, how to me can there be any such thing as a slave 
But how frivolous is your war against circumstances. This 
denouncing philanthropist is himself a slaveholder in eveiy 
word and look. Does he free me ? Does he cheer me ? He is 
the state of Georgia, or Alabama, with their sanguinary slave- 
laws, walking here on our north-eastern shores. We ^e aH 
thankful hehas no more political power, as we are fond of liberty 
ourselves. I am afraid our virtue is a little geogmphical. I am 
not mortified hy our vice,* that is obduracy; it coloxurs and 
patfeerSj it curses and swears, and I can see to the ^d of it ; hut, 

I own, our virtue makes me ashamed; so sour and narrow, so 
thm and blind, virtue so vice-like. Then again, how trivial seem 
the contests of the abolitionist, whilst he aims merely at the cir- 
cumstance of the slave. Give the slave the least ^evation of 
v ATign fMTR R ATiiim TiA is no slavo: you are the ^aver he 

not only in hi» hxunility feels his superiority, ::^eels that much 
deplored condition of his to be a fading toffe, but he -makes 
you feel it too. He is the master. The exaggeration, which 
our young people make of his wrongs, characterizes themselves 
What are no trifies to th^oa, they naturally think are no trifies 
to Pompey. 

We say, then, that the reforming movement is sacred in its | 
origin; in its management and details timid and profane* | 
These benefactors hope to raise man by improving his circunii* I 
stances : hy combination of that which is dead, they hope ta ! 
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make something alire, In vain. By new infusions alone of 
the spirit by winch he is made and directed, can he be i*e-mad0 
and reinforced, The sad Pestalozzi, who shared with aU ardent 
^irits the hope of Europe on the outbreak of the French 
Evolution, after witnessing its sequel, recorded his convic- 
tion, that the amelioration of outward circumstances will be 
the effect, but can never be the means of mental and moral 
improvement.” Quitting now the class of actors, let us turn 
to see how it stands with the other class of which we spoke, 
namdy, the students. 

A new disease has fallen on the life of man. Every Age, 
like every human body, has its own distemper. . Other times 
have had war, or famine, or a barbarism domestic or bordering, 
as their antagonism. Our forefathers walked in the world and 
went to their graves, tormented with the fear of Sin, and the 
terror of the Day of Judgment. These terroi'S have lost their 
force, and our torment is Unbelief, the Uncertainty as to what 
we ought to do; the distrust of the value of what we do, and 
the distrust that the Necessity (which we all at last believe in) 
is fair and beneficent. Our Beligion assumes the negative 
form of rejection. Out of love of the true, we repudiate the 
false: and the Beligion is an abolishing criticism. A great 
perplexity hangs like a cloud on the brow of all cultivated 
persons, a certain imbecility in the best spirits, which dis- 
tinguishes the period. We do not find the stime trait in the 
Arabian, in the Hebrew, in Q-reek, Roman, Norman, English 
periods ; no, but in other men a natural firmness. The men 
did not see beyond the need of the hoixr. They i^lanted their 
foot strong, and doubted nothing. Wo mistrust evci'y step we 
take. We find it the worst thing about time, that we know 
not what to do with it. We are so sharp-sighted that we cmi 
neither work nor think, neither read Plato nor not read him. 

Then there is what is called a too intellectual tendency. Gan 
there be too much intellect P We have never met with any such 
oxcesi But the criticism, which is levelled at the laws and 
maimers, ends in thought, without causing a new method of 
life. The genius of the day does not incline to a deed, but to 
a beholding. R is not that men do not wish to act ; they pine 
to hm employed, but are paralyzed by the uncertainty what 
they should do. The inadequacy of the work to the faculties, 
is the painful perception which keeps them still. This happens 
to the best. Then, talents bring their usual temptations, and 
the current literature and poetry with perverse ingenuity draw 
us away from life to sortude and meditation. This could well 
be borne, if it were great and involuntaiy ; if the mm were 
ravished by their thought, and hurried into ascetic extrava- 
gances. Society could th<m manage to release thdr i^ouldar 
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£i-om its 'j^cel, aaa gi-ant them for a time this privilege irf 
sabbath. But they are not so. Thinking, which was T?s jf 
IS ^ome ^ The thmker gives me residts, and never 
in-ntes me to be present with him at his invocation of tnitb 
and to enjoy -vath him its ps weeding into his mind. ’ 

bo little action amidst sncL. audacious and yet sincerp •nvn 
fusion, that we begin to doubt if that great revolution LX 
art of war, which has made it a game of posts instead of a eame 
of battles, has not operated on Reform; whether this be not 
Wockade, in which each party is L 
display the utmost resources of his spii-it and beHef 
^nflict occm; but the world shall tafe that course wiuS C 
demonstration of the truth shaU indicate 

“'"I pa:y.for being too inteUeotual, as they call it 
aght-hearted for it. I tlnnk m In nevL 
loved hf e less I quesfcon if care and doubt ever wrote th^ 
the f;^s of any population. This JEW 
for winch we Saxons had no name, tins word of W 

got a terrific significance. It short^s Bfr^d beWes t^ 
^yof Its light. . Old age begins in the niLsLy, anHefSl 
the yorag Ammcan is put into jacket and trousers he sa^ 
sometJmg which I never saw before and ‘ I wislf T 

+W,o gloom on the brow even of 

tliosc adventurers from the intellectual class wTia ^ 

active life. 

But have a Kttle patience with this 
rneir unbahef anses out of a 
rat of a scorn of inadequate action 
the hot agitators have a ^,1 

^en look smaller than the others, 
the s^fi^tors best. They have r _ 

f^^Piprofaned by rasf ^d 
to realize it. ^d tmly we shall find much 
we wnsidOT the cause of their uneasiness. 

gre^ness, it is the need of hannon'’ 

Actual mth the exorbitant Idia. No man nan 
toe id^ and aspirations of the innovates ofXe 

high this criticism is. The revolutionTT^ni- 
^ety^ not now from ambition and rapacit 
tieuce of one or another torn of govlS ‘ 


melanclioly humour, 
a^ greate BeKef; their inaction 
the side of these m^ 
certain cheap and ridiculous air; they 
ut the two, I own, I like 
piety which looks with 
-I unequal attempts 
to console us, w^hen 
f It is the love of 
'll dwarf- 

compare 
present day, 
leelmg how great and 
impend over 
^from impa- 
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modes of tliinkiiig, wHcli sliall recompose society after a new i 

order, wMcli shall animate labour by love and science, which i 

shall destroy the value of many kinds of property, and replace 

all property within the dominion of reason and equity. There 1 

was never so great a thought labouring in the breasts of men i 

as now. It almost seems as if what was aforetime spoken s 

fabulously and hieroglyphically, was now spoken plainly, the j 

doctrine, namely, of the indwelling of the Creator in man. | 

The spiritualist wishes this only, that the spiritual principle 1 

should be suffered to demonstrate itself to the end, in all ! 

possible applications to the state of man, without the admission 

of anything unspiritual, that is, anytliing positive, dogmatic, 

or personal. The excellence of this class consists in this, that 

they have believed ; that, affirming the need of new and higher 

modes of living and action, they have abstained from the 

recommendation of low methods. Their fault is that they have 

stopped at the iutellectual perception; that their will is not 

yet inspired from the Fountain of Love. But whose fault is 

this P and what a fault, and to what impury does it lead P We 

have come to that which is the spring of all power, of beauty 

and virtue, of art and poetry ; and who shall tell us according 

to what law its inspirations and its informations are given or 

withholden ? 

I do not wish to be guilty of the narrowness and pedantry 
of infening the tendency and genius of the Age from a few 
and insufficient facts or persons.' Every age has a thousand 
sides and signs and tendencies ; and it is only when surveyed 
from inferior points of view, that great vaiieties of character 
appear. Our time too is full of activity and performance. Is 
there not something comprehensive in the grasp of a society 
which to great mechanical invention, and the best institutions 
of property, adds the most daring theories ; which explores the 
subtlest ^d most universal problems P At the manifest risk 
of repeating what every othei^ Age has thought of itself, we 
might say, we think the Genius of this Age more philosophicid 
than any other has been, lighter in its aims, truer, with loss 
fear, less fable, less mixture of any sort. 

^ But turn it how we will, as we ponder this meaning of the 
tim«, every new thought drives us to the deep fact, mat the 
Time is the child of the Eternity. The main interest which 
any aspects of the Times can have for us, is the great spirit 
wMch gazes through them, the light which they can shea on 
the wonderful questions, What we Jiro P and Whither we tend P 
do not wish to be deceived. Here we drift, like white sail 
across the wild ocem,* now bright on the wave, now darkling 
in the trough of the sea ; — but from what port did we sail r 
Who knows f Or to what port are we bound P Who knows? 
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departments of life and the ^unBof ®‘®P:^ts of nature, the 
®Wlytbe information the^^ffi!f^!f°i.^® experience, is 
which lurks within aU. Th^t realTv supreme nature 
mor^. a?he Moral Sentim^t is but iS n+r,l* force is 

by Its presence or absence rierht and ruakes 
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For tb.at reali.ty let us stand : tliat let ns serve : and for ibat 
Bpeak. Only as far is that shines thpngli them, are these 
times or any times worth consideration. I wish to speak 
of the polities, education, husiness, and religion around us, 
without ceremony or false defex*ence. You will absolve me 
from the charge of flippancy, or malignity, or the desire to 
say smai-t things at the expense of whomsoever, when you see 
that reality is all we prize, and that we are bound on our 
entrance into nature to speak for that. Let it not bo recorded 
in our own memories, that in this moment of the Eternity, 
when we who were named by our names, flitted across the 
light, we were airaid of any fact, or disgi’accd the fair Da^ by 
a pusillanimous preference of our bread to our freedom. What 
is the scholar, what is the man /or, but for hospitality to evei*y 
new thought of his time ? Have you leisure, power, property, 
friends P you shall be the asylum and patron of every new 
thonght, every unproven opinion, every untried px’oject, which 
proceeds out of good will and honest Becking. All the news- 
papers, all the tongues of to-day will of course at first defame 
what is noble j but you who hold not of to-day, not of the times, 
but of the Everlasting, are to stand for it : and the highest 
comphmenfc man ever receives from heaven, is the sending to 
himlts disguised and discredited angels. 
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governs tWm • chat for me, it avails not to trust in 
pimciples ; they will fail me ; I must h(?nd a little • it distruBto 
>iature ; it thinks there is a general law without a 
apphcation-law for all that loes not include ^y one^ SSS 
m its antogonism inclines to asinine rissistance, to kick with 
hoofs ; It nins to egotism and bloated self-conceit ; it mM to 

boa must combine. Nature does not give the’ crown^? 

“I7. to any actL or LbS ot 
combines both those elements - not to 
fro-n ago to agTnoi: to t£ 
wave which lashes incessantly the ro^ but thrsunerio^ 
Wy IS with the oak which stands with itehundral^n^mr 

s., rthTrive^ ^hiews ^2j?;:tT?ouCu?th: 

^d see what he is, you say, wL/stoideTiThat Ttopa^ity'^'S 

tT. P*"®* combines in ovory creature with 

the present. Each of the convolutions of the s^-S 
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N^ecessity, or on EtMcs shnll >aria stand on 
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these elements do not woi'k, yet men are not philosophei-s, bnt 
are rather veiy foolish children, who, by reason of their 
partiality, see eveiything in the most absurd manner, and are 
the victims at all times of the neai^est object. There is even 
no philosophor who is a philosopher at aU times. Gur expe- 
rience, oxir perception is conditioned by the need to acquire in 
parts and in succession, that is, with every truth a certain 
falsehood. As this is the invariable method of our training, 
we must give it aUowanco, and suffer men to learn as they 
have done for six millenniums, a word at a time, to pair off 
into insane parties, and learn the amount of timth each knows, 
by the deni^ of an equal amount of truth. For the present* 
then, to come at what sum is attainable to us, we must even 
hear the parties plead as parties. 

That which is best about conservatism, that which, though 
it cannot be expressed in detail, inspires reverence in all, is 
tbe inevitable. There is the question not only, what the 
conseiwative says for himself P but, wby must he say itP 
"V^at insuimountable fact binds him to that side P Here is 
the fact which men Cfdl Fate, and fate in dread degi’ees, fate 
behind fate, not to be disposed of by tbe consideration that 
the Conscience commands this or that, but necessitating the 
question, whether the faculties of man will play him true in 
resisting the facts of uni versed experience P For although the 
commands of the Oonscience are essentially absolute, they are 
historically limitary. Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, 
but an useful, that is, a conditioned one, such a one as the 
faculties of man and the constitution of things will waiuant. 
The reformer, the partisan, loses himself in dxiving to the 
utmost some specialty of right conduct, until his own nature 
and aU nature resist him; but Wisdom attempts nothing 
enormous and disproportioned to its powers, nothing which it 
cannot perform or nearly pertorm. We have all a certain 
inteUeotion or presentiment of reform existing in the mind, 
which does not yet descend into the character, and those who 
throw themselves blindly on this lose themselves. Whatever 
they attempt in that direction, fails, and reacts suicidally on 
the actor himself. This is the penalty of having transcended 
natui^. For the existing world is not a dream, and cannot 
with impunity be treated as a dream; neither is it a disease; 
but it is tbe ground on which you stand, it is the mothw of 
whom you were bom. Beform converses with possibilities, 
perchance with impossibilities; but here is sacred fact. This 
also was true, or it could not be : it had life in it, or it could 
not have existed; it has Hfe in it, or it could not continue- 
Your schemes may be feasible, or may not be, but this has the 
endorsement of nature and a long friendship and eohabitatioii 
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mtli the powers of nature. This will stand until a Letter oast 
of the dice is made. The contest between the Future and the 
Past is one between Divinity entering, and Divinity departing. 
You are welcome to try your experiments, and, if you can, tp 
displace the actual order by that ideal republic you announce, 
for nothing but G-od will expel G-od. But plainly the burden 
of proof must lie with the projector. We hold to this, until 
you can demonstrate something better. 

The system of property and law goes back for its origin to 
barbarous and sacred times ; it is the fruit of the same myste- 
rious cause as the mineral or animal world. There is a natural 
sentiment and prepossession in favour of age, of ancestors, of 
barbarous and aboriginal usages, which is a homage to the 
element of necessity and divinity which is in them. The 
respect for the old names of places, of mountains, and streams, 
is universal. The Indian and barbarous name can never be 
supplanted without loss. The ancients tell us that the gods 
loved the Ethiopians for their stable customs ; and the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans, whose origin could not be explored, passed 
among the junior tribes of Greece and Italy for sacred nations. 

Moreover, so deep is the foundation of the existing social 
system, that it leaves no one out of it. We may be partial but 
Fate is not. All men have their root in it. You who quairel 
with the arrangements of society, and are willing to embroil 
aU, and risk the indisputable good that exists, for the chance 
of better, live, move, and have your being in this, and your 
deeds contradict your words every day. For as you cannot 
jump from the ground without using the resistance of the 
^'ound, nor put out the boat to sea, without shoving from the 
shore, nor attain liberty without rejecting obligation, so you 
are under the necessity of using the Actual order of things, in 
order to disuse it ; to live by it, whilst you wish to take away 
its hfe. The past has baked your loaf, and in the strength of 
its bread you would break up the oven. But you are betrayed 
by your own nature. You also are conservatives. However 
jmen please to style themselves, I see no other than a oonser-^ 
vative party. You are not only identical with us in your needs, 
but also in your methods and aims. You quarrel with my 
conservatism, hut it is to build up one of your own ; wm 
have a new heginning, hut the same coui'se and end, the same 
trials, the same passions; among the lovers of the new I 
observe that there is a jeiousy of the newest, and that the 
seceder from the seceder is as damnable as the pope himself. 

On these and the like grounds of general statement, conser'* 
vatism plants itself without danger of being displaced. Espe-* 
cblLy before this appeal, the innovator must confess 

bis weakness, must confess that no man is to be found good 
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enough to be entitled to stand champion for tlie pnnciple, 
But when this great tendency comes to pi^actical encounters, 
and is challenged by young men, to whom it is no abstraction, 
but a fact of hunger, distress, and exclusion from opportunities, 
It must needs seem injurious. The youth, of course, is an 
innovator by the fact of his hirih. There he stands, newly 
hom on the planet, a xmiversal beggar, with all the reason of 
things, one would say, on his side. In his first considei'ation 
how to feed, clothe, and warm himself, he is met by warnings 
on every hand, that this thing and that thing have owners, and 
he must go elsewhere.^ Then he says; If I am bora in the 
earih, where is my part ? have the goodness, gentlemen of this 
world, to show me my wood-lot, where I may fell my wood, my 
field where to plant my cora, my pleasant ground where to 
build my cabin. 

" Toueb any wood, or field, or house-lot, on your peril,’ cry 
all the gentlemen of this world ; ‘ but you may come and work 
in ours, for us, and we will give you a piece of bread.’ 

And what is that peril P 

Knives and muskets, if we meet you in the act; imprison- 
ment, if wo find you afterward. 

And by what authoiuty, kind gentlemen P 

By our law. 

And your law—is it just P 

As just for you as it was for us. We wrought for others 
under this law, and got our lands so. 

I repeat the qxiestion, Is your law just ? 

IsTot quite just, but necessary. Moreover, it is juster now 
than it was when wo were bom ; we have made it milder and 
more eyial. 

I will none of your law, returns the youth ; it eneuxubers me. 
I cannot understand, or so much as spare time to read that 
needless library of your laws. Nature has sufficiently provided 
me with rewards and sharp penalties, to bind me not to 
transgress. Like the Persian noble of old, I ask “ that I may 
neither command or obey,” I do not wish to enter into your 
complex socifd system. I shall serve those whom I can, and 
they who can will serve me. I shall seek those whom I love, 
and Aun those whom I love not ; and what more can all your 
laws render me P 

With equal earnestness and good faith, replies to this 
plaintiff an upholder of the' establishment, a man of many 
virtties : 

Your opposition is fe|ther-brained and over-fine. Young 
man, I have no skill to talk with you, but lotix: at me ; I have 
Tinm eaxdy and sat late, and toiled honestly and painftdly for 
very many years. I never dreamed about methods ; I Ma my 
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bones to, and drudged for tbe good I possess ; it was not goi 
by fraud, nor by luck, but by work, and you must show me a 
warrant like these stubborn facts in your own fidelity and 
labour, before I suffer you, on the faith of a few fme words, to 
ride into my estate, and claim to scatter it as your own. 

Now you touch the heart of the matter, replies the reformer. 
To that fidelity and labour, I pay homage, 1 am unworthy tc 
arraim your manner of living, until I too have been tried, 
But I should be more unworthy, if I did not tell you why I 
cannot walk in your steps. I find this vast network, which 
you call property, extended over the^ whole planet. I cannot 
occupy the bleakest crag of i.he White Hills or the Alleghany 
Banffe, but some man or corporation steps up to me to show 
me that it is his. Now, though I am very pcimeablc, and on my 
private account could well enough die, since it appears there 
was some mistake in my creation, and that I have been wwsent 
to this earth, where all the seats were already taken— yet I 
feel called upon in behalf of rational nature, which I represent, 
to declai’e to you my opinion, that, if the Barth is yours, so 
also is it mine. All your aggregate existences are less to me a 
fact than is my own ; as I am bom to the earth, so the Earth 
is given to me, what I want of it to till and to plant; nor 
could I, without pusillanimity, omit to claim so much. I must 
not only have a name to live, I must live. My genius leads 
me to build a different manner of life from any of yours, I 
cannot then spare you the whole world. I love you better. I 
must teU you the truth practically ; and take that which you 
call yours. It is God’s world and mine ; yours as much as you 
want, mine as much as I want. Besides, I know your ways; 
I know the symptoms of the disease. To the end of your 
power, you will seiwe this He which cheats you. Your want is 
a gtdf which the possession' of the broad earth would not ML 
Yonder sun in heaven you would pluck down from shining on 
the universe, and make him a property and privacy, if you 
could; and the moon and the norm star you would qtiicxly 
have occasion for in your closet and bed-chamber. What you 
do not want for use, you crave for ornament, and what your 
convenience could spane, your pride cannot. 

On the other hand, precisely the defence which was mt up 
for the British Constitution, namely, that with all its admitted 
defects, rotten boroughs and monopoHes, it worked well, and 
substantial justice was somehow done; the wisdom and 
worth did ^ get into parliament, and every mterast did by 
right, or might, or sleight, get represented the same defence 
IB set up for the existing instt^utions# They are not the best; 
they are not just; and in respect to you, personally, 0 brave 
young man I they caamot be justified. They nave, it is most 
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true, left yon no acre for yonr own, and no law but onr law, to 
the ordaining of which yon were no party. Bat they do answer 
the end, they are really friendly to the good; nnfriendly to tho 
bad; they second the industrious, and the kind; they foster 
genius. They really have so much flexibility as to afford yonr 
talent and character, on the whole, the same chance of demon- 
stration and success which they might have, if there was no 
law and no property. 

It is trivial and merely superstitions to say that nothing is 
given you, no outfit, no exhibition; for in this institution of 
credit, whieu is as universal as honesty and promise in' the 
human countenance, always some neighbour stands ready to be 
bread and land and tools and stock to the young adventurer. 
And if in any one respect they have come short, see what ample 
retribution of good they have made. They have lost no time 
and spared no expense to collect libraries, museums, galleries, 
colleges, ipalaces, hospitals, observatories, cities. The ages have 
not been idle, nor kings slack, nor the rich niggardly. Have we 
not atoned for this small offence (which we could not help) of 
leaving you no right in the soil, by this splendid indemnfty of 
ancestral and national wealth P Would you have been bora 
like a gipsy in a hedge, and preferred your freedom 6n a heath, 
and the range of a planet which had no shed or boscage to 
cover you from sun and wind,— to this towered and citied 
world? to this world of Borne, and Memphis, and Oonstanti- 
nople, aud Yienna, and Paris, and London, and New York? 
Por thee Naples, Plorenco, and Yenice, for thee the fair 
Mediteijanean, tbe sunny Adriatic; for thee both Indies 
smile; for thee the hospitable North opens its heated palaces 
under the polar circle ; for thee roads have been cut in every 
direction across the land, and fieets of floating pidaces with 
every security for strength, and provision for luxury, swim by 
ml and by steam through all the waters of this world. Every 
island for thee has a town; every town a hotel. Though thou 
wast horn landless, yet to thy industiy and thrift and small 
condescension^ to the established usage, — scores of servants 
are swarming in every strange place with cap and knee to thy 
command, scores, nay hundreds and thousands, for thy ward- 
robe, •thy table, thy chamber, thy library, thy leisure: and 
every whim is anticipated and served by the best ability of 
the whole population of each country. The king on the throne 
governs for fliee, and the judge judges; the barrister pleads; 
me farmer tills, the joiner hammers, the postman rides. Is 
it not exaggerating a trifle to insist on a formal acknowledg- 
ment of your claims, wh^n these substantial advantages hai 
been secured to youP Now can youi’ children he educated, 
your labour turned to their advan'&ge, and its fruits seemed 
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to tliem after your deatli. It is frivolous to say, you no 
acre, because you liave not a matlieinatically measured piece of 
land. Providence takes care that ycm sliall liave a pkice, that 
you are waited for, and come jiccredited ; and, as soon as you 
put your gift to use, you shall have acre or acre's worth 
according to your exhibition of desert, —acre, if you need 
land;— acre’s woi*th, if you prefer to draw, or carve, or mink^ 
shoes, or wheels, to the tilling of the soil. 

Besides, it might temper your indignation at the supposed 
wrong which society has done you, to Keep the (niestion before 
you, how society got into this predicament ? Who put things 
on this false basis P No single man, but all men. No man 
voluntarily and knowingly ; but it is the result of that degree 
of culture there is in the planet. Ihie order of things is as 
good as the character of the population permits. Consider it 
as the work of a great and bonehcent and progressive necessity, 
which, from the first pulsation of the first animal life, up to 
the present high culture of the best nations, has advatuM 
thus far. Thank the rude fostermother though she has taught 
you a better wisdom than her own, and has set hopes in your 
heart which shall be history in the next ag( 38 . You are your- 
self the result of this manner of living, this foul compromise, 
this vituperated Sodom. It nourished you with care and love 
on its breast, as it had nourished many a lover of the right, 
and many a poet, and prophet, and teacher of men* Is it so 
irremediably badP Then again, if the mitigations are con- 
sidered, do not all the mischiefs virtually vanish P The form 
is bad, but see you not how every personal character reimts on 
the form, and makes it now P A strong person makes the law 
and custom null before his own will. Then tlie principle of 
love and truth reappears in the strictest courts of tashion and 
property. Under the riohest robes, in the darlings of the 
seleotest circte of European or imierican aristocracy, the 
strong heart will beat with love of mankind, with impatience 
of accidental distiactions, with the desire to achieve its own 
fate, and make every ornament it wears authentic and real. 

Moreover, as we have ah’cady shown that there is no pure 
reformer, so it is to be considered that there is no pure con- 
servative, no man who from the beginning to the end dl his 
life raaintains the defective institutions ; out he who sets bis 
face like a flint against every novdty, when approached in the 
confidence of conversation, in the presence of friendly and 
generous persons, has also his gracious and rrienting motions, 
and espouses for the time the cause of man; and even if thk 
he a short-lived emotion, yet the remembranoe of it in private 
hours mitigates his selfishness and compliance with custom* 

The Briar Bernard lamented in Ms oril on Mount Oenin the 
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crimes of mankind, and rising one morning before day troic 
bs bed of mosB and diy leaves, be gnawed his roots and berries, 
drank of the spnng, and set forth to goto Eome to reform the cor- 
niption of iMnkind. On his way he encountered many traveUers 
^ courteously ; and tbe cabins of the peasants 

and the castles ^ the lords supplied his few wants, w hen he 
came at last to Rome, his piety and good will easily introduced 
families of the nch, and on the first day he saw 
and Mked with gentle mothers with their babes at their breasts 
who told him how much love they bore their cluldren, and how 
they were perplexed in their daily walk lest they should fail 
m their duty to them. ‘What!’ he said, ‘and this on rich 
ombioidcred carpets, on marble floors, with cunning sculpture 
and carved wood, and rich pictures, and piles of books about 
you t — Look at our pictures and books,’ they said, ‘ and we wiU 
tell you, good Father, how we spent the last evening. These 
are stones of godly childi-en and holy famihes and romantic 
saonfloes made in old or in recent times by great and not mean 
persons ; and last evening, our family was collected, and our 
kusbands and brothers discoursed sadly on what we could save 
hard times.’ Then came in the men, and they 
brother P Does thy convent want gifts r 
Then the inar Bernard went home swiftly with other thoughts 
tiian he brought, saying, * This way of life is wrong, yet these 
Romans, whom I prayed God to destroy, ai-e lovers, they are 
lovers ; what can I do P’ 

^be reformer concedes that those mi|>igations exist, and 
that, if ho proposed comfort, he should take sides with the 
estobhshment. Your words are excellent, but they do not tell 
tbe whole. Conservatism is afduent and openhanded, but 
there is a cunning juggle in riches. I ohsei-ve that they take 
somewhat for every thmg they give. I look bigger, but am less ; 
1 bave more clothes, but am not so warm ; more armour, but 
less courage; more books, but less wit. What you say of 
biiilded, and decorated world, is true enough, 
and I gladly avail myself of its convenience; yet I have 
remarked that what holds in particular, holds in general, that 
the plant Man does not reqxiiro for his most glorious flowering 
this p^mp of pwaration and convenience, but the thoughts of 
some Fegg^iy Homfr who stroUed, God knows when, in the 
infancy and barbarism of tbe old world ; the gravity and sense 
of some slave Moses who leads away his fellow slaves from 
their masters ; the contemplation of some Scythian Anaoharsis : 
the ^I’cet, formidable valour of some Borian townsmen in the 
town of Sparta; the vigour of Clovis the Frank, and AJfired tlie 
oaxon, and Alaric the Goth, and Mahomet, Ali, and Omar the 
Arabians, Saladin the Curd, and Othman the Turk, sufficed, to 
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btdld wkat yon call society, on tlie spot and m the instant 
when the sound mind in a sound body appeared. Rich and 
fine is TOur dress, O conservatism ! your horses are of the beat 
blood- your roads are well out and well paved; your pantry is 
full of meats and your cellar of wines, and a very good state 
and condition are you for gentlemen and ladies to live under; 
but every one of these goods steals away a drop of my blood. 

I want the necessity of supplying my own wants. All this 
costly culture of yours is not necessaiw. Greatness does net 
need it. Yonder peasant, who sits neglected there in a coiner, 
carries a whole revolution of man and nature in his head 
which aba.n be a sacred history to some future ages. For man 
is the end of nature ; nothing so easily organizes itself in every 
part of the universe as he ; no moss, no lichen is so easily bom; 
Lid he takes along with him and puts out from himself the 
whole apparatus of society and condition exttwforc, as an army 
encamps in a desert, and whore all was just now blowing sand, 
ereates a white city in an hour, a government, a market, a 
place for feasting, for conversation, and for love. 

These considerations, urged by those whoso characters and 
whose fortunes ar-o yet to be formed, must needs command the 
sympathy of aH reasonable persons. But beside that charity 
which should make all adult persons interested for tho youth, 
and engage them to see that he has a free field and fair play 
on his entrance into life, we are bound to see that the society, 
of which wo compose a part, does not permit the formation or 
continuance of views and practices injurious to the honour and 
welfare of mankind, Tlie objection to conservatism, when 
embodied in a party, is, that in its love of acts, it hates 
it hvos in the senses, not in truth ; it sacrifices to 



and 

Under pretence of allowing for friction, it makes so many 
and supplements to the macliine of society, that it 
will play smoothly and softly, hut will no longer grind any 
grist. 

The conservative pai’ty in the ■universe concedes "tdiat the 
radical woxild talk sufficiently to the purpose, if "we were Stfll 
in the garden of Eden j he legislates for man as he ough^io he; 
his theory is right, but he makes no ^owanoe for fnction; 
and this omission makes his whole doctrine false. The ide At 
retorts, that the conservative falls into a far more notious 
error in the other extreme. The conservative asstjmeB sickness 
as a necessity, and his social frame is a hospital, his total 
legislation is for the present distress, a universe in slippers 
and fiannels, with bib and pap-spoon, swallowing piUs and 
herb-tea^ Sickness gets organized as well as health, the vice 




got suclx a foothold, leprosy has grown cunning, has got into 
the ballot-box; the lepers outvote the clean; society has re- 
solved itself into a Hospital Comiaittee, and all its laws are 
quarantine. If any man resist, and set up a foolish hope he 
haa entertained as good against the general despair, society 
frowns on him, shuts him out of her opportunities, ,her 
granaries, her refectories, her water and bre^, and will serve 
Sim a sexton’s turn. Oonservatism tahes as low a view of 
every part of human action and passion. Its r^^on is just 
as bad ; a lozenge for the sick ; a dolorous tune to oeguile the 
distemper; mitigations of pain by pillows and anodynes; 
always mitigations, never remedies ; pardons for sin, funeral 
honours, — never self-help, renovation, and virtue. Its social 
and political action has no better aim; to keep out wind and 
weather, to bring the day and year about, and make the world 
last our day; not to sit on the world and steer it ; not to sink 
the memory of the past in the glory of a new and more excellent 
creation ; a timid cobbler and patcher, it degrades whatever it 
touches. The cause of education is urged in this country with 
the utmost earneetnosa, — on what ground P why on this, that 
the people have the power, and if they are not instructed to 
sympathize with the intelligent, reading, trading, and govern- 
ing class, inspired with a taste for the same competitions and 
prizes, they will upset the fair pageant of Judicature, and 
perhaps lay a hand on the sacred muniments of wealth itself, 
and new distribute the land. Beligion is taught in the same 
^irit. The contractors who were building a road out of 
Baltimore, some years ago, found the Iiish labourers quarrel- 
some and refractory, to a degree that embaiTassed the agents, 
and seriously interrupted the progress of the work. The 
corporation were advised to caLL on the police, and build a 
Catholic chapel ; which they did ; the priest presently restored 
order, and the work went on prosperously. Such hints, be 
sure, are too valuable to be lost. If you do not value the 
Sabbath, or other religious institutions, give yourself no 
conoeip. about maintaining them. They have already acquired 
a market value as conservators of property; and if piiest 
and church-member should fail, the chambers of commerce 
and the presidents of the Banks, the very innholders and 
landlords of the county would muster with fury to their sup- 
port. 

Of course, religion in such hands loses its essence. Instead! 
of that reliance, which the soul suggests on the eternity oj 
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trath and duhy, men axe misled into a reliance on instifcntioiifl, 
wMcli, the moment they cease to he the instantaneouB creationa 
of the devout sentiment, are worthless. BeHgion among the 
low becomes low. As it loses its truth, it loses credit with the 
sagacious. They detect the falsehood of the preaching, hut 
when they say so, all good oitiisens cry, Hush ; do not weahen 
the state, do not take off the strait jacket from dangerous 
persons. Every honest fehow must keep up the hoax the best 
he can; must patronize providence and piety, and wherever he 
sees anything that will keep men amusM, schools or churches 
or poetry, or picture-galleries or music, or what not, he 
must cry “ ffist-a-hoy,” and urge the game on. What a com- 
pliment we pay to the good Spirit with our superservioeahle 
zeal 1 

But not to balance reasons for and against the establishment 
any longer, and if it still be asked in this necessity of partial 
organization, which party on the whole has the highest claims 
on our sympathy? 1 bring it home to the private heart, where 
all such questions must have their final arbitrament. How will 
every strong and generous mind choose its ground— with the 
defenders of the old P or with the seekers of the new P Which 
is that state which promises to edify a great, brave, and bene- 
ficent man ; to throw him on his resources, and tax the strength 
of his character P On which part mil each of us find himself 
in the hour of health and of aspiration P 

I understand well the respect of mankind for war, because 
that breaks up the Chinese stagnation of society, and demon- 
strates the personal merits of aU men. A state of war or 
anarchy, in which law has little force, is so far valuable, that 
it puts every man on trial. The man of pmciple is known as 
such, and even in the fury of faction is respected. In the civil 
wars of France, Montaigne alone, among all the French gentry, 
kept his castle gates unbarred, and made his personal integrity 
as good at least as a regiment. The man of courage and 
resources is shown, and the effemmate and base person. Those 
who rise above war, and those who fall below it, it easily dis- 
criminates, as well as those, who, accepting its rude conditions, 
ke^ their own head by their own sword. 

But in peace and a commercial state we depend, not^as we 
ought, on our knowledge and aH men^s knowledge that we axe 
honest men, but we cowardly lean on the virtue of others. For 
it is always at last the virtue of some men in the society, which 
keeps the law in any reverence and power. Is there not some- 
thing shameful that I shotdd owe my peaceful occupancy of 
my house and field, not to the knowledge of my countrymen 
that I am useful, but to their respect for sundry other repu* 


It mu never maice any oiirerenoe to a nero wnat tne iaws are. 
His greatness will sHne and accomplisli itself nnto tlie end, 
wlietner they second him or not, If he have earned his bread 
by drudgery, and in the narrow and crooked ways which were 
all an evil law had left him, he will make it at least honourable 
by his expenditure. Of the past he will take no heed; for its 
wrongs he wiU not hold himseH responsible : he will say, all 
the meanness of my progenitors shaU not bereave me of the 
power to make this hour and company fair and fortunate, 
miatsoever streams of ;ipower and commodity flow to me, shall 
of me acquire healing virtue, and become fountains of safety. 
Cannot I too descend a Redeemer into nature P Whosoever 
hereafter shall name my name, shall not record a malefactor, 
but a benefactor in the earth. If there be power in good 
intention, m fidelity, and in toil, the north wind shall be purer, 
the stars in heaven shall glow with a kindlier beam, that I 
have hved. I am primarily engaged to myself to be a public 
servant of aH the gods, to demonstrate to all men that there 
is intelhgence and good will at the heart of things, and ever 
higher and yet higher leadings. These are my engagements ; 
how can your law further or hinder me in what I shall do to 
men P On the other hand, these dispositions establish their 
relations to me. Wherever there is worth, I shall be greeted. 
Wherever there are men, are the objects of my study and love. 
Sooner or later all men will be my friends, and will testify in 
all methods the energy of their regard. I cannot thank your 
law for my protection. I protect it. It is not in its power to 
protect me. It is my business to make myself revered. I 
depend on my honour, my labour, and my dispositions, for my 
place in the affections of mankind, and not on any conventions 
or parchments of yours. 

But if I allow myself in derelictions, and become idle and 
dissolute, I quickly come to love the protection of a strong law, 
because I feel no title in myself to my advantages. To the 
intemperate and covetous person no love fiows ; to him man- 
kind yrould pay no rent, no dividend, if force were once relaxed ; 
nay, it they could give their verdict, they woidd say, that his 
self-indulgence and his oppression deserved punishment from 
society, and not that rich board and lodging he now enjoys. 
The law acts then as a screen of his unworthmess, and m^ikea 
him worse the longer it protects* him. ^ 

In conclusion, to return from this alternation of partial views, 
to the high platform of universal and necessary history, it is 
a happiness lor mankind that innovation has got on so far, and 
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lias 80 free afield before it, Tlia boldness of the liope 
entertain transcends all^ former experience. It calms and 
clieers them -with tbe picture of a siin|vie and equal life of 
truth and piety. And this hope flowered on what treep It 
was not imported from the stock of some celestial phmt, but 
grew here on the wild crab of conservatism. It is much that 
this old and vituperated BjBtem of things has borne so fair a 
child. It predicts that amidst a pkaiet peopled with conserve, 
tires, one Etef ormer may yet be bom. 
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THE TEAJS'SCENDENTALIST. 

A liKCrrUBE READ IN THE MaSONCO TbMPLB, BoSTON, JANUARY, 1842 * 

T he first thing we have to say respecting what are called 
new views here in New England, at the present time, is, 
that they are not new, but the very oldest of thoughts cast 
into the mould of these new times. The light is always iden- f 

tical in its composition, but it falls on a great variety of | 

objects, and by so falling is first revealed to us, not in its own | 

form, for it is formless, but in theirs ; in like manner, thought I 

only aj^ears in the objects it classifies. What is popularly 
called Ti’anscondentalism among us, is Idealism ; Idealism as 
it appears in 1842. As thinkers, mankind have ever divided 
into two sects. Materialists and Idealists; the first class 
founding on expenence, the second on consciousness ; the first 
class beginning to think from the data of the senses, the 
second class perceive that the senses are not final, and say, 
the senses give us representations of things, but what are the 
things themselves, they cannot teU. The mateiialist insists 
on^ facts, on history, on the force of circumstances, and the 
animal wants of man ; the idealist on the power of Thought 
and of Will, on inspiration, on miracle, on individual culture. 

These two modes of thinking are both natural, but the 
idealist contends that his way of thinking is in higher nature 
He concedes aU that the other tiffirms, admits the impressions 
of sense, admits their coherency, their use and beauty, and 
then asks the materialist for his grounds of assurance that 
things are as his senses represent them. But 1, he says, affirm 
facts not affected by the allusions of sense, facts which are of 
the same nature as the faculty which reports them, and not 
liable to doubt; facts which in their first appearance to us 
assume a native superiority to material facts, degi-ading these 
into a language by which the first are to bo spoken; facts 
which it only needs a retirement from the senses to discern. 

Every materialist will be an idealist ; but an idealist can never 
go backward to be a materialist. 

The idealist, in speaking of events, sees them as spirits. 

He does not deny the sensuous fact : by no means ; but he will ^ 

not see that alone. He does not deny the presence of this I 

table, this chair, and the walls of this room, but he looks at 
these things as the reverse side of the tapestry, as the other • 

md, each being a sequel or completion of a spiritual fact which 
nearly concerns him. This manner of looking at things, trans* ^ 

fers every obi act in nature from an independent and anomalous 
I>O 0 itjon without there, into the consciousness. Even the 
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materialist Condillac, perhaps the most logical expounder of 
materialism, was constrained to say, Though we should soaa 
into the heavens, though we should sink mto the abyss, we 
never go out of ourselves; it is always our own thought that 
we perceive.”^ What more could an idealist gay P 
The materialist, secure in the cei-tainty of sensation, mocks 
at fine-spmi theories, at star-gazers and dreamers, and believes 
that his life is solid, that he at least takes nothing for granted, 
but knows where he stands, and what he does. Yet how easy 
it is to show him, that he also is a phantom walking and work- 
ing amid phantoms, and that he need only ask a question or 
two beyond his daily qnestions, to find his solid universe 
groyang dim and impalpable before his sense. The sturdy 
capitalist, no matter how deep and square on blocks of Quincy 

f -anite he lays the foundations of his banking-house, or 
xchange, must set it, at last, not on a cube coiTCsponding to 
the angles of his stmoture, but on a mass of unknown matmals 
and solidity, red-hot or white-hot, perhaps at the core, which 
rounds off to an almost perfect sphericity, and lies floating in 

sort air. fl.Tld anin'nTnfy o 


sqtt air, and goes spinning away, dragging bank and banker 
with It at a rate of thousands of miles the hour, he knows not 
whither— a bit of bullet, now glimmering, now darkling 
through a small cubic space on the edge of an unimaginable 
pit of emptiness. And this wild balloon, in which his whole 
venture is emb^ked, is a just symbol of his whole state and 
lacuLty. One thing, at least, he says is ceitain, and does not 
give the headache, that figures do not lie; the multiplica- 
tion table has been hitherto found unimpeachable truth ; and, 
moreover, if I put a gold eagle in my safe, I find it again to- 
morrow; ^but for these thoughts, I know not whence they are. 
hhey change and pass away. But ask him why he believes 
tnat an xuifform eimerience will continue uniform, or on what 
grounds he :^mds nis^ faith in his figures, and he will perceive 
ttiat to mental fabric is built up on just as strange and qualcintr 
fomdationa as his nroud edifice of stone. ^ 

In the order of thought, the materialist takes his departure 
esteems a man as one pi-oduct of 
tnat. ^e ideahst takes his departure from his oonsoiousiiess. 
and reckons the wld an appearance. The materialist resptftits 
sensible masses, Society, Government, social art, and luxury, 
every estabhshment, every mass, whether majority of numbeio. 

space, or amount of objects, every aioial action, 
ihe ideahst has another measure, which is metaphysical, 
n^ely, the r^fe wibch things themselves take in hw con. 
soiOTsness; not ai ^ the size or appearance, Mind is the 
men and all ottier natures are better or 
worse reflectors. Nature, hterature, history, are only sulgeotive 
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phenomena. Altlxongli in his action overpowered by tbe laws 
of action, and so, -wariSly co-operating with men, even preferring 
tbeni to Mmself, yet wnen be speaks scientifically, or after the 
order of thought, he is constrained to degiude persons into 
representatives of truths. He does not respect labour, or the 
products of labour, namely, property, otherwise than as a 
manifold symbol, illustrating with wonderful fidelity of details 
the laws oi being ; he does not respect government, except as 
far as it reiterates the law of his mind; nor the church; nor 
charities; nor arts, for themselves; but hears, as at a vast 
^stance, what they say, as if his consciousness would speak 
to him through a pantomimic scene. His thought — ^thatls tlie 
Universe. His experience inclines him to behold the pro- 
cession of facts you call the world, as flowing peipetu^y 
outward from an invisible, unsounded centre in hunself, centre 
alike of him and of them, and necessitating him to regard all 
things as having a subjective or relative existence, relative to 
that aforesaid Unknown Centre of him. 

From this transfer of the world into the consciousness, this 
beholding of all things in the mind, follow easily his whole 
ethics. It is simpler to be self-dependent. The height, the 
deity of man is, to be self-sustained, to need no gift, no foreign 
force. Society is good when it does not violate me ; but best 
when it is likest to solitude. Everything real is self-existent. 
Everything divine shares the self- existence of Deity. All that 
you call the world is the shadow of that substance which you 
are, the ^)erpetual creation of the powers of thought, of those 
that are dependent and of those that are independent of your 
wilL Do not cumber yourself with fruitless pains to mend 
and remedy remote effects ; let the soul be erect, and all things 
will go weU. You think me the child of my circumstances : I 
make my circumstance. Let any thought or motive of mine 
be different from that they are, the difference will transform 
my condition and economy. I — ^this thought which is called 
I — is the mould into which the world is poured like melted 
wax. The mould is invisible, but tbe world betrays tbe shape 
of the mould. You call jit the power of circumstance, but it ip 
the power of me. Am I in harmony with myself P my position 
will ft^em to you just and commanding. Am I vicious and 
insane P my fortunes wiL seem to you obscure and descending. 
Am 1 am, so shall I associate, and, so shall 1 act; Csesaors 
history paint out Osesar. Jesus acted so, because he 
thought so. I do not wish to overlook or to gainsay any 
reality; I s^, I make my circumstance : but if you aa3k me, 
Whence am 1 P I feel like other men my relation to that Fact 
which cannot be spoken, or defined, nor even thought, but 
which esistsi and wnl exist. 
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Tlie Transcendeiitalist adopts tte whole connectioii of spirit* 
mal doctrine. He believes in miracle, in the perpetual opmiess 
of the human mind to new influx of light and power; ha 
believes in inspiration, and in ecstasy. He wishes that the 
spiritual principle should be suffered to demonstrate itself to 1 
the end, in all possible applications to the state of man, without I 
the ainission of anything unspiritual; that is, anything i 
positive, dogmatic, personal Thus, the spiritual measure of 
inspiration is the depth of the thought, and never, who said 
it? And so he resists all attempts to palm other rules and 
measures on the spirit than its own. 

In action, he easily incurs the charge of antinomianism by 
his avowal that he, who has the Lawgiver, may with safety not 
only n^lect, but even contravene every written commandment 
In the play of Othello, the expiring Desdemona absolves hat 
husband of the murder, to her attendant Emilia. Afterwards, 
when ETnilia charges him with the crime, OtheLo exclaims. 


“ You heard her say herself it was not 

Emilia replies, 

*^Tho more angel she, and thou the blacker devih** 

Of this fine incident, Jacobi, the Transcendental moralist, 
makes use, with other paralleL instances, in his reply to Fichte. 
Jacobi, refusing all measure of right and wrong except the 
determinations of the private spirit, remarks that there is no 
crime but has sometimes been a virtue. ^ “ I,” he says, " am 
that atheist, that godless person who, in opposition to an 
imaginary doctrine of calculation, would He as the dying 
Pesdemona Hed ; would He and deceive, as Pylades when he 
personated Orestes; would assassinate like Timoleon; would 
peijure mysdf like Epaminondas, and J ohn de Witt ; I would 
reacive on suicide like Cato ; I would commit sacrilege with 
Bav^; yea, and pluck ears of com on the Sabbath, for no 
other reason than that I was fainring for lack of food. For, 
I have a^urance in myself, that, in pardoning these faults 
s according to the letter, man exerts the sovereign right which 
; maJeSty of his beaiig confers on .him : he sets the seal of 
his divine nature to the grace he accords.”* ^ 

In like manner, if there is anything grand and daring in 
human thought or virtae, any reHance on the vast, the 
j^ntunent ; any extravagance of faith, the 
it as most in nature. The oriental mind 
this largeiess. Buddhism is an expressicm 
Buddhist who thanks no man, who says, “ do not 
b^^aetor^” but who, in his conviction that ev&ry 
* 0)laidge*s Tnadbtacm* 
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f wd deed can by no possibility escape its reward, will not 
eceive the benefactor by pretending that be bas done more 
tban be should, is a TranscendentaHst. 

You win see by this sketch that there is no such thing as a 
Transcendental ^arty ; that there is no pure Transcenden- 
talist ; that we know of none but prophets and heralds of such 
a philosophy; that all who by strong bias of nature have 
leaned tc the ^iritual side in doctrine, have stopped short of 
their goal. We have had many harbingers and forerunners ; 
but of a purely spiritual life, history has afforded no example. 
I mean, we have yet no man who has leaned entirely on his 
character, and eaten angels’ food; who, trusting to his senti- 
ments, found bfe made of miracles; who, working for universal 
aims, found himself fed, he knew not how ; clothed, sheltered, 
and weaponed, he knew not how, and yet it was done by his 
own hands. Only in the instinct of the lower animals, we find 
the suggestion of the methods of it, and something higher 
than our understanding. The squirrel hoards nuts, and the 
bee gathers honey, without knowing what they do, and they 
are thus provided for without selfishness or disgrace. 

Shall we say, then, that Transcendentalism is the Saturnalia 
or excess of Faith ; the presentiment of a faith proper to man 
in his integrity, excessive only when his imperfect obedience 
bin ders the satisfaction of his wish. ITature is transcendental, 
exists primarily, necessarily, ever works and advances, yet 
takes no thought for to-morrow. Man owns the dignity of the 
bfe which thi'obs around him in chemistry, and tree, and 
animal, and in the involuntary functions of bis own body ; yet 
he is balked when be tries to fling himself into this enchanted 
cmcle, where all is done without degradation. Yet genius and 
virtue predict in man the same absence of private ends, and of 
condescension to circumstances, united with every trait and 
talent of beauty and power. 

way of thinking, fabing on Eoman times, made Stoic 
philosophers; falling on despotic times, made patriot Oatos 
and Brutuses; falling on superstitious times, made prophets 
and apostles ; on popish times, made protestants and ascetic 
mojjka, preachers oi Faith against the preachers of Works ; 
on prelatical times, made Puritans and Quakers ; and falbng 
on Unitarian and commercial times, makes the peoidiar shades 
of Ideabsm which we know. 

It is' web known to most of my audience, that the Idealism 
of the present day acquired the name of Transcendental* from 
the use of that term by Immanuel Kant, of Konigsberg, who 
repbed to the sceplical phbosophy of Locke, which insisted 
tot thwe was nothing in the intebect which was not pre* 
vioualy in the experience of the senses, by showing that there 
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was a vei7 important class oi ideas, or imperative f orlns, whicli 
did not come by experience, but through which experience was 
acquired ; that these were intuitions of the mind itself ; and he 
denominated them Tramcendmtal forms. 'The extraordinary 
profoundness and precision cf that man's thinking have given 
vogue to his nomenclature, in Europe and America, tx> that 
extent, that whatever belongs to the mass of intuitive thought, 
is popularly called at the present day Tramcmidental 
• Althougn, as we have said, there is no pure Transccmden- 
tahst, yet the tendency to respect the intuitions, and to give 
them, at least in our creed, m authority over our experience, 
has deeply coloured the conversation and poetry of the present 
day : and the Mstory of genius and of relmon in these times, 
though impure, and as yet not incarnated in any powerful 
indiindual, will be the history of this tendency. 

It is a sign of our times, conspicuous to the coarsest observer, 
that many intelligent and religious persons withdraw them- 
selves from the common labours and competitions of the 
market and the caucus, and betake themselves to a certain 
solitary and critical way of living, from which no solid fruit 
has yet appeared to justify their separation. They hold 
themselves aloof; they fed the disproportion between their 
faculties and the work offered them, and they prefer to ramble 
in the country and perish of emmi, to the degradation of such 
charities and such ambitions as the city can propose to them. 
They are striking work, and crying out for somewhat worthy 
to do 1 What they do, is done only because they are over* 
powered by the huinanities that speak on all sides; and they 
consent to such labour as is open to them, though to them 
lofty dream the writing of Iliads or Hamlets, or tne building 
of cities or empires seems drudgery. 

How everyone must do after has kind, be he asp or angeh 
and these must. The question, which a wise men and a 
student of modem history wiH ask, is, what that kind is? 
And truly, as in ecclesiastical history we take so much pains 
to know what the Gnostics, what Idie Bssenes, what the 
Manichees, and what the Eeformers b^eved, it would not 
misbecome us to inquire nearer home, what these companmna 
and contemporaries of ours think and do, at least so far as 
these thoughts and actions appear to be not accidental and 
personal, but common to many, and the inevitable flower of title 
Tree of Tima Our American literature and spiritual history 
are, we confess, in the optative mood ; but whoso knows these 
seething bi'ains, these adnurable radicalB, these unsocial wor- 
shippers, these talkers who talk tiie sun and moon away, will 
beheve that this heresy cannot pass away without leaving its 
niarki 


CO live m Tine connmy racnei' man m me cown, ana co nna 
their tasks and amusements in solitude. Societj, to be sure, 
does not like this very well ; it saith, Whoso goes to walk alone, 
accuses the whole world ; he declareth aU to be unfit to be his 
companions ; it is very uncivil, nay, insulting ; Society will reta- 
liate. Meantime, this retmement does not proceed from any 
whim on the part of these separators ; but if any one will take 
pains to talk with them, he will find that this part is chosen both 
from tempei’amert and from principle : with some unwilling- 
ness, too, and as a choice of the less of two evils ; for these 
persons are not by nature melancholy, sour, and unsocial — 
they are not stockish or brute — ^but joyous ; susceptible, affec- 
tionate ; they have even more than others a great wish to be 
loved. Like the young Mozart, they are rather ready to cry- 
ten times a day, But are you sure you love me P” N’ay, if 
they teU you their whole -thought, they -will own that love 
seems to them the last and highest gift of nature ; that there 
are persons whom in their hearts they daily thank for existing 
— ^persons whose faces are perhaps unknown to them, but 
whose fame and spirit have penetrated their solitude — and for 
whose sake they wish to exist. To behold the beauty of 
another character, which inspires a new interest in oiu’own; 
to behold the beauty lodged in a human being, with such 
vivacity of apprehension, that I am instantly forced home to 
inquire if I am not deformity itself : to behold in another the 
expression of a love so high that it assures itself — assures 
itself also to me against every possible casualty except my 
unworthiness: — ^these are degrees on the scale of human 
happiness, to which they have ascended ; and it is a fidelity to 
this sentiment which has made common association distasteful 
to them. They -wish a just and even fellowship, or none. 
They cannot gossip with you, and they do not wish, as they 
are sincere and religiofis, to gratify any mere curiosity which 
you may entertain. Like fairies, they do not wish to be spoken 
of. Love me, they say, but do not ask who is my cousin and 
my jgicle. If you do not need to hear my thought, because 
you can read it in my face and behaviour, then I tell it 
you from sunrise to sunset. If you cannot divine it, you 
would not understand what I say, I -will not molest myself 
for you. I do not wish to be profaned. 

And yet, it seems as if this loneliness, and not this love, 
would prevail in their circumstances, because of the extravagant 
demand they make on human nature. That, indeed, constitutes 
a new feature in their portrait* that they are the most exacting 
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aad extortionate critics. Their quarrel with every man they 
meet, is not with his kind, but with his degree. There is not 
enough of him— that is the only fardt. They prolong their 
privilege of childhood in this wise, of- doing nothing— but 
making immense demands on all the gladiators in the lists of 
action and fame. They make us feel the strange disappoint- 
ment which overcasts every human youth. So many promising 
youths, and never a jfinished man 1 The profound nature wiu 
have a savage rudeness ; the delicate one win be shallow, or 
the victim of sensibOityj the richly accomplished will have 
some capital absurdity ; and so every piece has a crack. ’Tis 
strange, but this masterpiece is the result of such an extreme 
delicacy, that the most unobserved daw in the boy will neutra- 
iize the most aspiring genius, and spoil the work. Talk with 
a seaman of the hazards to life in his profession, and he will 
ask you, “ Where are the old sailors P do you not see that all 
are young menP” And we, on this sea of human thought, in 
Hke manner inquire, Where are the old idealists P where are 
they who represented to the last generation that extravagant 
hope, which a few happy aspirants suggest to ouraP In 
looking at the class of counsel, and power, and wealth, and at 
the matronage of the land, amidst all the prudence and all the 
triviality, one asks, Where are they who represented genius, 
virtue, the invisible and heavenly world, to these P Are they 
dead — taken in early ripeness to the^gods — as ancient wisdom 
foretold their fate P Or did the high idea die out of them, and 
leave their unperfumed body as its tomb and tablet, announc- 
ing to all that the celestial inhabitant, who once gave them 
beauty, had departed ? Wid it be better with the new genera- 
tion P We easily predict a fair future to each new candidate 
who enters the bsts, but we are frivolous and volatile, and by 
low aims and ill example do what we can to defeat this hope. 
Then these youths bnng us a rough but effectual aid. By 
their unconcealed dissatisfaction, they expose our poverty, and 
the insignificance of man to man. A man is a .poor limitary 
benefactor. He ought to be a shower of ben^ts — a great 
influence, which should never let Ms brother go, but should 
refresh old merits oontinuaEy with new ones ; so that, though 
absent, he should never be out of my mind, Hs name nev^ mt 
from my Ups j but if the eaxth should open at my side, or my 
last hour were come, his name should be tihe prayer I should 
utter to the Universe. But in our e:merience, man is cheap, 
and friendship wants its dei^ sense. We affect to dwell wifii 
our friends in their absence, but we do not ; when deed, word, 
or letter comes not, they let us go. These exacting chdDldrmi 
advertise us of our wants. There is no eompHment, no smooth 
speech with them ; they pay you oi^ tMs one compHmenVof 


friends, wereoi poet and pnest cannot choose but stand m I 

awe ; and what if thejr eat douds, and drink wind, they have I 

not been without service to the race of man. i 

With this passion for what is great and extraordinary, it - 

cannot be wondered at, that they are repelled by vulgarity and 
frivolity in people. They say to themselves. It is better to be 
alone than in bad company. And it is really a wish to be met ! 

— ^the wish to find society for their hope an.d religion — ^whioh | 

prompts them to shun what is called society. They feel hhat I 

they are never so fit for friendship, as when they- have quitted | 

mankind, and taken themselves to friend. A picture, a book, j 

a favourite spot in the hills or the woods, which they can people i 

with the fair and worthy creation of the fancy, can give them \ 

often forms so vivid, that these for the time shall seem real, j 

and society the illusion. 

But their solitary and fastidious manners not only with-, 
draw them from the conversation, hut from the labours of 
the world; they are not good citizens, not good members of 
society; unwillingly they bear their part of the pubhc and i 

private burdens; they do not willingly share in the public i 

charities, in the public religious rites, in the enteiprises of- | 

education, of missions foreign and domestic, in the aboKtion ! 

of the slave-trade, or in the temperance society. They do not j 

even like to vote. The plhlanthropists inquire whether Tran- 
scendentalism does not mean sloth : they had as lief hear that 
their friend is dead, as that he is a feanscendentalist ; for 
then is he paralyzed, and can never do anything for huxnanity. | 

What right, ones the ^ood world, has the man of genius to ; 

retreat from work, and indulge himself ? The popular literary 
creed seems to be, ‘1 am a sublime genius ; I ought not there- | 

fore to labour.’ But genius is the power to labour better and I 

more availably. Deseiwe thy genius : exalt it. The good, the - 

illuminated, sit apart from the rest, censuring their duLness | 

and vices, as if they thought that, by sitting very grand in | 

their chairs, the very brokers, attorneys, and congressmen ; 

wouW see the error of their ways, and flock to them. But the | 

good and wise must learn to act, and carry salvation to the I 

combatants and demagogues in the dusty arena below. : 

On the pait of these children, it is replied, that life and j 

their faculty seem to them gifts too rich to be squandered on ? 

such tribes as you propose to them. WTiat you oah your I 

fundamental institutions, your great and holy causes, seem to J 

them great abuses, and, when nearly seen, paltry matters. j 

Each ♦ Cause,’ as it is called — say Abolition, Temperance, say ^ 
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Calvinism, or XJnitaiianism—becomes speedily a little rfion 
where the aiiacle, let it have been at first never so subtle ajS 
ethfreal, is now made up into portiible and conveni«at cakes, 
anA^tailed in small quantities to suit purchasers. You make 
ve^mee use of these words ‘great’ and ‘holy,’ but few things 
appear to them such. Few persons have any magnificence of 
nature to inspire enthusiasm, and the philanthropies and 
charities have a certain air of quackeiy. As to the genial 
course of living, and the daily employments of men, they can- 
not see much virtue in these, since they ai-e parts of this 
vicious circle ; and, as no ^eat ends are answered by the men, 
there is nothing noble in the arts by which they are maintained. 
Nay, they have made the experiment, and found that, from ttie 
liberal professions to the coarsest manual labour, and from 
the courtesies of the academy and the coUege to the conven- 
tions of the cotillon-room and the morning call, there is a 
spirit of cowardly compromise and seeming, which intimates a 
frightful scepticism, alife without love, and an activity with-* 
out an aim. 

Unless the action is necessary, unless it is adequate, I do 
not wish to perform it. ^ I do not wish to do one thing but 
once. I do not love routine. Once possessed of the principle, 
it is equally easy to make four or forty thousand applications 
of it. A great man will be content to have indicated in any 
the slightest manner his perception of the reigning Idea of his 
time, and will leave to those who like it the nuiltxplication of 
examples. When he has hit the white, the rest may shatter 
the target. Every thing admonishes us how needlessly long 
life is. Every moment of a hero so raises and cheers us, that 
a twelvemonth is an age. All that the brave Xanthus brings 
home from Ms wars, is the recollection that, at the storming 
of Samos, “in the heat of the batUe, Pericles smiled on me, 
and passed on to another detachment.” It is the quality of 
the moment, not the number of days, of events, or of actors, 
that imports. 

New, we confess, and by no means happy, is our condition : 
if you want the aid of our labour, we oursdves stand in greater 
want of the labour. We are ndserahle with maction. We 
perish of rest and rust : but we do not like your work. 

‘ Then,’ says the world. ‘ show me your own.’ 

‘We have none.’ 

‘ What will you do, then P’ cries the world. 

‘ We wiU wait.’ 

‘ How long P’ 

‘ Until the Universe rises up and calls us to work.’ 

'But whilst you wait, you grow old and useless.’ 

*Beit bo: 1 can sit in a comer and f&mh (as you oaliitV 
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but I will not move until I have the highest command. If no 
call should come foj’ years, for centuries, then I know that 
the want* of the Universe is the attestation of faith bgin y 
abstinence. Your virtuous projects, so called, do not ^per 
me. I know that which shall come will cheer me. If I Can- 
not work, at least I need not lie. All that is clearly due to-day 
is not to lie. In other places, other men have encountered 
sharp trials, and have behaved themselves well. The martyrs 
were sawn asunder, or hung alive on meat-hooks. Cannot we 
screw our courage to patience and truth, and without com- 
plaint, or even with good- humour, await our turn of action in 
the Infinite OounBcls p’ 

But, to come a little closer to the secret of these persons, we 
must say, that to them it seems a veiy easy matter to answer 
the objections of the man of the world, but not so easy to 
dispose of the doubts and objections that occ» r to themselves. 
They arc exercised in- their own spirit with queries, which 
acquaint them with all adversity, and with the trials of the 
bravest heroes. When I asked them concerning their private 
experience, they anBwcre<l somewhat in this wise : It is not 
to DO denied that tliero must be some wide driference between 
my faith and other faith ; and mine is a certain brief expeii- 
ence, wliich surpriHcd mo in the highway or in the market, in 
some place, at some time—whether in the body or out of the 
body, God knowetli— and made me aware tluit I had played 
the fool with fools all this time, but that law existed for me 
and for all; that to me belonged trust, a child’s trust and 
obedience, and the worship of ideas, and I should never be fool 
more. Well, in the space of an hour, pi-obably, I was let down 
from this height ; I waa at my old tricks, the selfisli mcm1:>er 
of a 8C‘Ifish society. My life is superficial, takes no root in the ^ 
deep world ; I ask, When shall I die, and be relieved of the * 
responsibility of seeing an Universe which I do not use ? I 
wish to excliange this flash-of-lightniug faith for continuous 
daylight, this fevei'-glow for a benign climate.. 

These two states of thought diverge every moment, and 
stand in wild contrast. To him who looks at his life from 
these moments of illumination, it will seem that he skulks and 
play^ mean, shiftless, and subaltern part in the world. That 
IS to l>e done which he has not skill to do, or to be said which 
others cm say bettor, and he lies by, or occxipies his hands 
with some plaything, until his hour comes again. Much ol 
our reading, much of our labour, seems mere waiting j it was 
not that we were bom for. Any other could do it as well, or 
better. So little skill enters into these works, so litUe do they 
mix with the divine life, ttiat it really signifies lltUe whar we 
do, whether wc turn a irrindstone, or nde, or run, or make 
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fortimes, or govern tlie state. TLe worst feature of tliis • 
double consciousness is, that tbe two lives, of tbe understand- 
ing and of tbe soul, wbicb we lead, really show veiy bttle 
ration to each other, never meet and measure each other: 
one prevails now, all buzz and din ; and the other prevails 
then, all infinitude and paradise ; and, with the progress of 
life, the two discover no greater disposition to reconcile them- 
selves. Yet, what is my faith ? What am I ? What but a 
thought of serenity and independence, an abode in the deep 
blue sky? Presently the clouds shut down again,* yet we 
retain the bdief that this pretty web we weave will at last be 
overshot and reticulated with veins of the blue, and that the 
moments will characterize the days. Patience, then, is for us, 
is it not? Patience, and still patience. When we pass, as 
presently we shall, into some new infinitude, out of this Iceland 
of negations, it will please us to reflect that, though we had 
few ^ues or consolations, we bore with our indigence, nor 
once strove to repair it with hypocrisy or false heat of any 
kind. 

But this class are not sufficiently characterized, if we omit to 
add that they are lovers and worshippers of Beauty. In ike 
eternal trioity of Truth, Groodness, and Beauty, each in its 
perfection mcluding the three, they prefer to make Beauty the 
sign and head. Something of the same taste is observable in 
all the moral movements of the time, in the religious and 
benevolent enterprises. They have a liberal, even an sesthetic 
spirit. A reference to Beauty in action sounds, to be sure, a 
little hollow and ridiculous, in the ears of the old church. In 
poKtics, it has often sufficed, when they treated of justice, if 
they kept the bounds of selfish calculation. If they granted 
restitution, it was prudence which granted it. But the justice 
^wMch is now claimed for the black, and the pauper, and the 
drunkard is for Beauty — ^is for a necessity to the soul of the 
agents not of ike beneficiary. I say, this i» the tendency, not 
yet the realization. Our virtue totters and trips, does not yet 
walk firmly. Its representatives are austere ; they preach and 
denounce ; their rectitude is not yet a grace. They are stfll 
liable to that slight taint of burlesque which, in our strange 
world, attaches to the zealot. A saint should he as dear the 
apple of the eye. Yet we are tempted to smile, and we flee 
from the working to the speculative reformer, to escape that 
same sHghfe ridicule. Alas for these days of derision and 
criticism 1 We call the Beautiful the highest, because it 
appears to us the golden mean, escapmg the dowdiiiess of the 
good, and the heartlessness of the ti*ue.— They are lovers of 
nature also, and find an indemnity in the inviolable order of 
the world for the violated order and grace of man. 
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There is, no doubt, a ^eat deal of well-founded objection 

be spoken or felt against the sayings and doings of this 
class, some of whose. traits we have selected; no doubt, they 
will lay themselves open to criticism and to lampoons, and as 
ridiculous stones will be to be told of them as of any. There 
will be cant and pretension ; there will be subtilty and moon- 
shine. These persons are of unequal strength, and do not ail 
proper. They complain that everything around them must 
be denied; and if feeble, it takes aU their strength to deny, 
before they can begin to lead their own life. Grave seniors 
insist on their respect to this institution, and that usage ; to 
an obsolete history ; to some vocation, or college, or etiquette, 
or beneficiary, or charity, or morning or evening call, which 
they resist, as what does not concern them. But it costs such 
sleepless nights, alienations and misgivings — ^they have so 
many moods about it ; — these old guardians never change their 
minds ; they have but one mood on the subject, namely, that 
Antony is very perverse — that it is quite as much as Antony 
can do, to assei't his rights, abstain from what he thinks 
foolish, and keep his temper. He cannot help the reaction of 
this injustice in nis own mind. He is braced-up and stilted; 
all freedom and flowing genius, all sallies of wit and frolic 
nature are quite out of the question ; it is well if he can keep 
from lying, injustice, and suicide. This is no time for gaiety 
and grace. His strength and spirits are wasted in rejection. 
But me strong spirits overpower those around them without 
effort. Their thought and emotion comes in like a flood, 
quite withdraws them from all notice of these carping critics ; 
they surrender themselves with glad heart to the heavenly 
guide, and only by implication reject the clamorous nonsense 
of the hour. Grave seniors talk to the deaf — church and old 
book mumble and ritualize to an unheeding, pre-oocupied and 
advancing mind, and thus they by happiness of greater mo- 
mentum lose no time, but take the right road at first. 

But all these of whom I speak are not proficients ; they are 
novices ; they only show the road in which man should travel, 
when the soul has greater health and prowess. Yet let them 
feel the dignity of their charge, and deserve a larger power. 
Thei» heart is the ark in which the fire is concealed, which 
shall bum in a broader and universal flame. Let them obey 
the Genius then most when his impulse is wildest ; theti most 
when he seems to lead to uninhabitable deserts of thought and 
Hfe ; for the path which the hero travels alone is the highway 
of health an<l benefit to mankind. What is the privilege and 
nobility of our nature, but its persistency, through its power 
to attach itself to what is permanent P 

Socieigr also has its duties in reference to this class, and musi 
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behold them with what charity it can. PosBibly some benefit 
may yet accrue from them to the state. In our Mechamcs 
mist be not onlv bndges, ploughs carpenter 
Ses md baking troughs, but also some few finer instru- 
Smts-rain gaugls, thermometers md telescopes; md m 
3 t, besidel farmers, sailors, and weayers. there must be a 
few nmons of purer fire kept specially as gauges and meters 
of cj^aracter ; persons of a faie, detecting instinct, who betray 
the smallest accumulations of wit and femmg in the bystander. 
Perhaps too there might be room for tbe exciters and monitom; 
coSrs of the heavenly spark with power to convey the 
electricity to others. Or, as the storm- tosseii vessel at s^ 
S“the frigate or ‘line packet ’ to loam its longitude, so it 
may not be -wahout its advantage that we should now and then 
encounter rare and gifted men, to compare the points of om 
spiritual compass, and verify our bearings from superior 

° AmiSt* the downward tendency and pronencss of thmgs, 
when every voice is raised for a now road or another statute, or 
a subscription of stock, for an improvement lu dress, or in 
dentistry, for a new house or a larger husmess, for a political 
party, or the division of an estate— will you not tolerate one or 
two solitary voices in the land, speaking for thoughts and 
principles not marketable or perishable ? boon these 
ments and mechanical inventions will bo 
modes of living lost out of memory; these cities rotted, mn^ 
by wax, by new inventions, by now seats of trade, or the geo- 
logic changes i-all gone, like the shells -which sprinkle the 
s^beach -with a wHte colony to-day, for over 
for ever destroyed. But the thoughts which these lew hoi mits 
strove to proclaim by silence, as w^ by sp^li, not omy 
by wbat they did, but by wbat they forebore to do, shall abide 
iu beauty and strengfch, to re-organwe thcmBelves ui nature, to 
invest themselves anew in other, perhaps higher endowed ma 
happier mixed clay than ours, in fuller umon witli, the sur- 
rounding sysfeeuau 
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A Leotuek read before the Mercantile Library Association 
Boston, February 7, 1844. 

GeNTLEMENT : 

I T is remarkable, tbat our people bave tbeir intellectiial culture 
from one country, and tbeir duties from anotber. This 
false state of things is newly in a way to be corrected. America 
is beginning to assert itself to tbe senses and to tbe imagina- 
tion of ber children, and Europe is receding in the same degree. 
This tbeir reaction on education gives a new importance to tbe 
internal improvements and to tbe politics of tbe country. 
has not been stimulated to reflection by tbe facilities now in 

S ees of construction for travel and tbe transpox-tation of 
; in tbe United States P 

This rage for road building is beneficent for America, where 
vast _ distance is so main a considei'ation in our domestic 
pobtics and trade, inasmuch as tbe great political promise of 
the invention is to bold tbe Union staunch, whose days seemed 
already numbered by tbe mere inconvenience of transporting 
representatives, judges, and officers across such tedious dis- 
tances of land and water. "Not only is distance annibilatei 
but when, as now, tbe locomotive and tbe steamboat, like 
enormous shuttles, shoot every day across tbe thousand various 
threads of national descent and employment, and bind them, 
fast in one web, an hourly assimilation goes forwax*d, and there 
is no danger that local peculiarities and hostilities should be 
preserved. 

1. But I hasten to speak of tbe utility of these improvements 
in creating an American sentiment. An unlooked-for con- 
sequence of tbe railroad, is tbe increased acquaintance it has 
mven tbe Amexican people with tbe boundless resoxxrces of 
tbeir own soil. If tins invention has reduced England to a 
third of its size, by bringing people so much nearer, in this 
country it has given a new celerity to twie, or anticipated by 
fift^ears tbe planting of tracts of land, tbe choice of water 
priMeges, tbe working of mines, and other natural advantages, 
Railroad iron is a magician’s rod, in its power to evoke the sleep- 
ing enex'gies of land and watei*. 

The x*aikoad is but one arrow in our quiver, though it has 
great value as a sort of yard-stick, and surveyor’s line. The 
bountiful continent is ours, state on state, and territory on 
territory, to tbe waves of tbe Pacific sea; 

“ Our garden is the immeasurable eaith. 

The heaven’s blue pillars are Medea’s housei” 
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The task of STirve;^g, planting, _ and building^ upon this 
immense tract, requires an education and a sentiment com- 
mensurate thereto. A consciousness of this fact, is beginning 
to take the place of the purely trading spirit and educati^ 
which sprang up whilst all the population lived on the fringe 
of sea-coast. And even on the coast, prudent men have begun 
to see that every American should be educated with a view to 
the values of land. The arts of engm^ring and of architecture 
are studied; scientific agriculture is an object of growing 
attention; the mineral riches are explored; limestone, coal, 
slate, and iron ; and the value of timber-lands is enhanc^ 

Columbus alleged as a reason for seeking a continent in the 
West, that the harmony of nature required a great tract of 
land in the western hemisphere, to balance the known extent of 
land in the eastern ; and it now appears that we must estimate 
the native values of this broad region to redress the balance of 
our own judgments, and appreciate the advantages opened to 
the human race in this country, which is our fortunate home. 
The land is the appointed remedy for whatever is false and 
fantastic in our culture. The continent we inhabit is to be 
physic and food for our mind, as well as our body. The laud , 
with its tranquillizing, sanative influences, is to repair the 
errors of a scholastic and traditional education, and bring us 
into jusrt relations with men and things. 

The habit of living in the presence of these invitations of 
natural wealth is not inoperative; and this habit, combined 
with the moral sentiment which, in the recent years, has 
interrogated eveiy institntion, usage, and law, has, natnially, 
given a strong direction to the wishes and aims of active yonng 
men to withdraw from cities, and cultivate the soil. This 
inclination has appeared in the most unlooked-for quarters, in 
men supposed to be absorbed in business, and in those con- 
necsfced with the liberal professions. And, since the walks of 
trade were crowded, whiMthat of agriculture cannot easily he, 
inasmuch as the farmer who is not wanted by others can yd; 
grow his own bread, whilst the manufacturer or the trader, 
who is not . wanted, cannot, — -this seemed a happy tendency. 
!For, beside all the moral benefit which we may aspect from the 
farm^s profusion, when a man enters it considerately/tHs 
promised the conquering of the soil, plenty, and beyond this, 
the adorning of the countay with every advantage and ornament 
which labour, ingenuity, and affection for a man’s home, could 
Buggesfc.^ 

iCeantime, with dbeap land, and the padff c disposition of the 
P^ple, everything invites to the arts of agriculture, of garden- 
ing, and domestic architecture. Public gardens, on the scale 
of such plantations in Europe and Aria^ eare now unknown to 
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US. There is no feature of the old countries that strikes nn 
Ameiican with mpre agreeable surprise than the beautiful 
gardens of Europe j such as the BoboH in Elorence, the Yilla 
Borg:hese in Rome, the Yilla d’Este in Tivoli, the gardens at 
Munich, and at Erankfort-on-the-Maine : works easily imitated 
here, and which might well make the land dear to the citizen, 
and inflame patriotism. It is the fine art which is left for us, 
now that sculpture, painting, and religious and civil architecture* 
have become effete, and have passed into second childhood. 
We have twenty degrees of latitude wherein to choose a seat, 
and the new modes of travelling enlarge the opportunity of 
selection, by making it easy to cultivate very dmtant tracts, 
and yet remain in strict intercourse with the centres of trade 
and population. And the whole force of all the arts goes to 
facilitate the decoration of lands and dwellings. A garden 
has this advantage, that it makes it indifferent where you live. 
A well-laid garden makes the face of the country of no account ; 
let that be low or high, grand or mean, you have made a 
beautHul abode worthy of man. If the landscape is pleasing, 
the garden shows it, — i£ tame, it excludes it. A little grove, 
whi<m any farmer can find, or cause to grow near his house, 
will, in a few years, make cataracts and chains of mountains 
quite unnecessary to his scenery ; and he is so contented with 
his alleys, wooiands, orchards, and river, that Magara, and 
the Notch of the White HiUs, and Nantasket Beach, are 
superfluities. And yet the selection of a' fit houselot has the 
same advantage over an indifferent one, as the selection to a 
given employment of a man who has a genius for that work. 
In the last case, the culture of years will never make the most 
painstaking apprentice his eg[u^ : no more will gardenin g give 
the advantage of a happy site to a house in a hole or on a 
pinnacle. In America, we have hitherto little to boast in this 
kLad. The cities drain the countiy of the best part of its 
population : the flower of the youth, of both sexes, goes into 
the towns, and the country is cultivated by a so much inferior 
class. The land,— travel a whole day together,— looks povei-ty- 
stxicken, and the buildings plain and poor. In Europe, where 
society has an aristocratic structure, the land is f uIL of men of 
the best stock, and the best culture, whose interest and pride 
iti& to remain half the year on their estates, and to fill them 
with every convenience and ornament. Of course, these make 
model farms, and model architecture, and are^ a eonstmt 
education to the eye of the surrounding population. ^ What- 
ever events in progress shall go to disgust men with cities, and 
infuse into them the passion for country life, and cmntiy 
pleasures, will render a service to the whole fact? of this 
continent, and wiU further the most poetic of all the occupations 
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o£ real life, tlie bringing out by art tbe native but bidden grace* 
of tbe landscape. 

Hook onsucb improvements, also, as directly tending to endea^ 
tbe land to tbe inhabitant. Any relation to tbe land, tbe babil 
of tUling it, or mining it, or even bunting on it, genemtes tbe 
feeling of patriotism. He wbo keeps sbop on it, or be wbd 
merely uses it as a support to bis desk and ledger, or to bid 
manufactory, values it less. Tbe vast majority of tbe people 
of tbis country bve by tbe land, and carry its quality in tbeir 
manners and opinions. We in tbe Atlantic states, by position^ 
bare been commercial, and bave, as I said, imbibed easily aii 
Ec ropean culture. Luckily for us, now that steam bas narrowed 
the Atlantic to a strait, tbe nervous, rocky West is intruding 
a new and continental element iuto tbe national mind, and: 
we sball yet bave an American genius. How much better 
when tbe whole land is a garden, and tbe people bave grown 
up in the bowers of a paradise. Without looking, then, to those! 
extraordinary social inbuences which are now acting in precisely: 
tbis direction, but only at what is inevitably doing around us, 

I tbink we must reg^d tbe land as a commanding and increa^i 
sing power on tbe citizen, tbe sanative and Americanizing influ-! 
ence, which promises to disclose new virtues for ages to come. : 

2. In tbe second place, tbe uprise and culmination of tbei 
new and anti-feudal power of Commerce, is tbe political fact of 
most significance to the American at tbis hour. 

We cannot look on tbe freedom of tbis country, in connection ; 
with its youth, without a presentiment that here shall laws 
and institutions exist on some scale of proportion to tbe majesty 
of nature. To men legislating for the area betwixt tbe twa 
oceans, betwixt tbe snows and tbe tropics, somewhat of tbe ! 
gravity of natui-e will infuse itself into tbe code. A betero- i 
geneous population crowding on all ships from all comers of 
the world to tbe great gates of North America, namely, Boston, i 
New York, and New Orleans, aiid thence proceeding inward to 
the prairie and tbe mountains, and quickly contiibuting tbeir ' 
private thought to tbe public opinion, tbeir toU to the treasury, : 
and tb^ vote to tbe election, it cannot be doubted that the i 
legislation of tbis country should become more catbobc and ; 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. It seems so easy j^or ^ 
America to inspire and express tbe most expansive and humane 
spiiit; new-born, free, healthful, strong, tbe land of tbe 
labourer, of tbe democrat, of tbe philanthropist, of tbe believer, i 
of tbe saint, she should speak for tbe human race. It is tbe i 
-country of tbe Future. From Washington, proverbially ‘the 1 
city of magnificat distances,’ through aU its cities, states, ! 
and territories, it is a countiy of beginnings, of projects, i 
teigns, of expectations. ! 
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Geatlowen, tliere is a sublime and friendly Destiny by wHcb 
the human ^ace is guided,— the race never dying, the individual 
neyer spared, to results affecting masses and ages. Men are 
narrow and selfish but the GeniSs of Destiny is not narrow! 
but beneficent. It IS not discovered in their calculated and 

or without their 

+ ^ y Jnevitable interests us, and it turns out 

That^fVT,h?s^^^°°^ f ® of things. 

That Genius has infused itself mto nature. It indicates itself 

by a sm^ excess of good, a small balance in brute facts always 
favoui-able to the side of reason. All the facts in any part of 
nature shall Iw talnilated, and the results shall indicate tlm same 

*0 ^0 haa-dly observable, and 
yet it iB there. The sphere is flattened at the poles, and swelled 

yet a/foim°tip^fatif necessarily from the fluid state, 

yet the tom, the mathematician assures us, required to prevent 

fo^tiaent, or even of lesser moLtains 
cast up at MV time by e^hquakes, from continually deranging 

of thepopulatiM is foMl 
to keep an ipmable equ^ity in the sexes, with a trifling pre- 

counterbalanfe^e 

necessaiily increased exposure of male life in war, navigation, 
and other accidents. Remark the unceasing effort throughout 
natui-e at somewhat better than the actual creatures ; arnii^a- 
iton mmiwe, which alone jjermits and authorizes amelioration 
m mMkind. The population of the world is a conditional 

f ® -F® fJiat co'ild hw 

W state of so^, gases, animals, and morals : the 
best that could 2/eflive; there shaU be a better, please God. 
lins Genius, or Destiny, is of the sternest administration, 
though rumoura exist of its secret tenderness. It may be 
styled a cruel kindness, serving the whole even to the ruin of 
cue member ; a temblc communist, reserving aU profits to the 
^mm^ty, without dividend to individuals. Its law is, you 
^ab have everything as a, member, nothing to yourself. For 
Nature is the noblest engmeer, yet uses a grinding economy, 
wmkmg up all that is wasted to-day into to-moiTow’s creation^; 
rfvBo «ain of sand, for all the ostentation she 

of e^ense and pubho works. It is because Nature thus 
^“-^ourag for the general, that we poor 
p^iculars are so crushed and straitened, and find it so hard 
h .,v t .flong hs out ui her plenty, but we cannot shed a 

bI^J? of a nail, but instantly she snatches at the 

I*®?? ^ one of the flock wound 

or so much as limp, the rest eat him up incontinently. 
That serene Power interposes the check upm the capriow 
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and offioiousness of our wills. Its oliaritj is not cur cliarity. 
One of its agents is our will, but that which expresses itself m 
our wiU, is stronger than our will. We are very forward to 
help it, but it will not be accelerated. ^ It resists our meddling, 
eleemosynary contrivances. We devise sumptuary and relief 
laws, but the principle of population is always reducing wages 
to the lowest pittance on which human life can be sustained. 
We legislate against forestalling and monopoly ; we would have 
a common granary for the poor; but the selfishness which 
hoards the com for high prices, is the preventive of famine ; 
and the law of self-preservation is surer • policy than any 
legislation can be. We concoct eleemosynarj^ systems, and it 
turns out that our charity increases pauperism. We inhate 
our paper currency, we repair commerce with unlimited credit, 
and are presently visited with unlimited hankraptcy. 

It is easy to see that the existing generation are conspiring 
with abenmcence, which, in its working for coming generations, 
sacrifices the passing one, which infatuates the most selfish 
,mcn to act against their private interest for the public welfare. 
We build railroads, wo know not for what or for whom; but 
one thing is certain, that we who build will receive the very 
smallest share of benefit. Benefit will accrue ; they are essential 
to the country, hut that will he felt not until wo are no longer 
countrymen. We do the like in all matters : — 

“ hWs heart the Almighty to the Future set 
By secret and inviolable springs. 

We plant trees, we build stone houses, we redeem the waste, 
we make prospective laws, we found collopes and hospitals, for 
remote generations. We should be mortified to learn that the 
little benefit we chanced in our own persons to receive was the 
utmost they would yield. 

The history of commerce, is the record of this beneficent 
tendency. The patriai‘chal form of government readily becomes 
despotic, as each person may see in Ms own family. Eathers 
wish to be the fathers of the minds of their children, and 
behold with impatience a p.ew character and way of thinking 
presuming to show itself in their own son or daughter. This 
feeling, which all their love and pride in the powers ofrAheir 
children cannot subdue, becomes petulance and tyranny when 
the head of the dan, the emperor of an empire, deals with the 
same dijfference of opinion m his subjects. Difference of 
opinion is the one crime wMoh kings never forgive. An 
empire is an immense egotism. I am the State, said the 
Erench Louis. When a Erench ambassador mentioned to 
Baul of Russia, that a man of oonsequenc© m St. Petersburg 
^^as;' interesting Mmself in some matter, th# .02;a?- .int®’^’upted 
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huon — '‘There is no man of consequence in this empiie but 
he with whom I am actually speaking; and so long only as 
1 am speaking to him, is he of any consequence/’ ^ And the 
Emperor Mcholas is reported to have said to his council, 
“The age is embaiTassed with new opinions; rely on me, 
Gentlemen, I shall oppose an iron will to the progress of liberal 
opinions.” 

It is easy to see that this patriarchal or family management 
gets to be rather troublesome to all but the papa ; the sceptre 
comes to be a crow-bar. And this unpleasant egotism, Feuda- 
lism opposes, and finally destroys. The king is compelled to 
call in the aid of his brothers and cousins, and remote relations, 
to help him keep his overgrown house in order ; and this club 
of noWemen always come at last to have a will of their own ; 
they combine to brave the sovei'eign, and call in the aid of the 
people. Each chief attaches as many followers as he can, by 
kindness, maintenance, and ^ts ; and as long as war lasts, 
the nobles, who must be soldiers, rule very well. But when 
peace comes, the nobles prove very whimsical and uncomforta- 
ble masters ; their frolics turn out to be insulting and degra- 
ding to the commoner. Feudalism grew to be a bandit and 
brigand. 

Meantime Trade had begun to appear: Trade, a plant 
which grows wherever there is peace, as soon as there is peace, 
and as long as there is peace.** The luxury and necessity of 
the noble fostered it. And as quickly as men go to foreign 
payts, in ships or caravans, a new order of things springs up ; 
new command takes jilace, new servants and new masrers. 
Their information, their wealth, their correspondence, have 
made them quite other men than left their native shore. They 
are nobles now, and by another patent than the king’s. 
Feudalism had been good, had broken the power of the kings, 
and had some good traits of its own; but it had grown 
mischievous, it was time for it to die, and, as they say of dying 
people, all its faults came out. Trade was the strong man 
that broke it down, and raised a new and unknown power in 
its place. It is a new agent in the world, and one of great 
function ; it is a very intellectual force. This displaces phy- 
sicairstrength, and instals computation, combination, informa- 
tion, science, in its room. It calls out all force of a certain 
kind that slumbered in the former dynasties. It is now in the 
midst of its career. Feudalism is not ended yet. Our govern- 
ments stiH paihake lai*gely of that element. Trade goes^ to 
make the govemihents insignificant, and to bring every kind 
of faculty of every individual that can in any mannmf serve 
any person, ou sate. Instead of a huge Army and !K‘avy, and 
Exeentive Departments, it converts Government into an Intel* 
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ligence-O^ice, where every man may find what he wishes to 
buy, and expose what he has to sell, not only produce and 
manufactui-es, but art, skill, and intellectual and moral values, 
This is the good and this the evil of trade, that it would put 
everything into market, talent, beauty, virtue, and man him- 
self. 

By this means, however, it has done its work. It has its 
faults, and will come to an end, as the others do. The 
philosopher and lover of man hav^ much harm to say of trade; 
but the historian will see that trade was the principle of 
Liberty; that trade planted America and destroyed Feudalism; 
that it makes peace and keeps peace, and it will abolish 
slavery. We complain of its oppression of the poor, and of its 
building up a new aristocracy on the ruins of the aristocracy 
it destroyed. But the aristocracv of trade has no permanence, 
is not entailed, was the result of toil and talent, the result of 
merit of some kind, and is continually falling, like the waves 
of the sea, before new claims of the same sort. Trade is an 
■instrument in the hands of that friendly; Power which works 
for us in our own despite. We design it thus and thus; it 
turns out otherwise and far better. This beneficent tendency, . 
omnipotent without violence, exists and works. Every line of 
history inspires a confidence that we shall not go far wrong ; 
that tnings mend. That is the moral of all we learn, that it 
waiTants Hope, the prolific mother of reforms. Our part is 
plainly not to throw ourselves across the track, to block 
unprovement, and sit till we aie stone, but to watch the uprise 
of successive mornings, and to C'onspire with the new works of 
new days. G-ovemment has been a fossil; it should be a 
plant. I conceive that the office of statute law should be to 
express, and not to impede the mind of mankind. New 
thoughts, new things. Trade was one instrument, but Trade 
is also but for a time, and must give way to somewhat broader 
and better^ whose signs are already dawning in the sky. 

3. I pass to speak of the signs of that wmch is the sequel of 
ti’ade. 

In consequence of the revolution in the state of society 
wrought by trade. Government in our times is beginning to 
wear a clumsy and cumbrous appearance. We have alf^ady 
seen our way to shorter methods. The time is full of good 
signs. Some of them shall ripen to finit. AH this beneficent 
socialism is a friendly omen, and the sweUing cry of voices for 
the education of the people, indicates that Government has 
other offices than those of banker and executioner. Witness 
the new movements in the civilized world, the Communism of 
France, Germany, and Switzerland; the Trades’ Unions: the 
Hnglish League against Hie Oom Laws ; and the whole 
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Industrial SlatisUcSj so called. In Paais, tlie blouse, ' 
of tlae operative, has begun to make its appearance 
saloons. Witness, too, t£e spectacle of three Oommu 
which have within a very short time sprung up within i 
Commonwealth, besides several others undertaken by citizens 
of Massachusetts within the territory of other States. These 
proceeded from a variety of motives, from an impatience of 
many usages in common life, from a wish for greater freedom 
than the manners and opinions of society permitted, but in 
great part from a feeling that the true offices of the State, the 
State had let fall to the ground ; that in the scramble of 
parties for the public purse, the main duties of government 
were omitted — ^the duty to instruct the ignorant, to supply the 
poor with work and with ^ood guidance. These communists 
preferred the agricultural life as the most favourable condition 
for human culture ; but they thought that the farm, as we 
manage it, did not satisfy the right ambition of man. The 
farmer, after sacrificing pleasure, taste, freedom, thought, love, 
to his work, turns out often a bankrupt, like the merchant. 
This result might well seem astounding. All this drudgery, 
from cockcrowing to starlight, for all these years, to end in 
mortgages and the auctioneer’s flag, and removing from bad 
to worse. ^ It is time to have the thrng looked into, and with a 
sifting criticism ascertained who is the fool. It seemed a 
great deal worse, because the farmer is hving in the same 
town with men who pretend to know exactly what he wants. 
On one side, is agricultural chemistry, coolly exposing the 
nonsense of our spendthrift agriculture and ruinous expense 
of manures, and onering, by means of a tea-spoonful of artifi- 
cial guano, to turn a sandbank into com-; and, on the other, 
the farmer, not only eager for the information, but with bad 
crops and in debt and bankmptcy, for want of it. Here are 
Etzlers and mechanical projectors, who, with the Fourierists, 
undoubtingly affirm that the smallest union would make every 
man rich ; — and, on the other side, a multitude of poor men 
and women seeking work, and who cannot find enough to pay 
their board. The science is confident, and surely the poverty 
is real. If any means could be found to biing these two 
together I r 

This was one design of the projectors of the Associations 
which are now making their first feeble experiments. They 
were founded in love, and in labour. They proposed, as you 
Jmow, that all men should take a part in the manual toil, and 
proposed to amend the condition of men, by substituting 
harmonious for hostile industry. It was a noble thought of 
Fourier, which gives a favourable idea of his system, to 
distinguish in his Phalanx a class as the Sacred Bamd, by 
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wtoTa wliateTer duties were disagreeable, and likely to bi 
omitted, were to be assumed. 

At least, an economical success seemed certain fcr tlie 
enterprise, and that agricultural association must, sooner or 
later, fix the price of bread, and di-ive single fanners ink 
association, in self-defence; as tbe gi-eat commercial and 
manufacturing companies bad already done. Tbe Community 
is only tbe continuation of tbe same movement wbicb made 
tbe joint-stock companies for manufactures, mining, insurance 
banking, and so forth. It bas turned out cheaper to make 
calico by companies ; and it is proposed to plant com, and to 
bake bread by companies. 

Undoubtedly, abundant mistakes will be made by these first 
adventurers, wbicb will draw ridicule on their schemes. I 1 
think, for example, that they exaggerate tbe importance of a i 
favourite project of theirs, that of paying talent and labour at I 
one rate, paying all sorts of service at one rate, say ten cents I 
tbe hour. They have paid it so ; but not an instant would a ! 
dime remain a dime. £i one band it became an eagle as it fell, i 
and in another band a copper cent. Eor tbe whole value of | 
tbe dime is in knowing what to do with it. One man buys i 
with it a land-title of an Indian, and makes bis posterity I 
princes; or buys com enough to feed tbe world; or pen, io^ | 
and paper, or a painter’s bmsb, by wbicb be can communicate 
himself to tbe human race as if be were fire ; and tbe other 
buys barley candy. Money is of no value, it cannot spend 
its^. ^ All depends on tbe skill of tbe spender. "V^etber, too, 
tbe objection almost universally felt by such women in tbe 
co m m un i t y as were mothers, to an associate life, to a common | 
table, and a common nursery, &c., setting a higher value on i 
private family with poveriy, than on an association with i 
w^tb, will not prove insuperable, remains to be determined, i 

But tbe Communities aimed at a higher success in securing | 
tu all their members an equal and thorough education. Anri j 
on tbe whole, one may say, that aims so generous, and m 
forced on them by tbe times, will not be rebnquisbed, even if 
tbe^ attempts fad, but will be prosecuted until they succeed. 

This is the value of tbe Communities; not what they have 
done, but tbe revolution which they indicate as on tbevway. 
Yes, Grovemment must educate tbe poor Tua.Ti, Look acrom 
tbe country from any ME-ride around us, and tbe landscape 
seems to crave Gk>veminenk Tbe actual differences of 

be acknowle%ed, and met with love and wisdom. These 
rising grounds wbicb. command the champaign below, seem to 
ask for lords, true lords, Imd-lor^, who understand tbe land 
and its us^ and tbe applu^biliries of men, and whose govern* 
ment woxiM be what it Ekould, immely, mediation 1>etween 
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want and supply. How gladly would eacli citizen pay a 
oomnussion for the support and continuation of good guidance. 
None should be a governor who has not a talent for govern- 
ing. Now many people have a native skill for carving out 
business for many hands; a genius for the disposition of 
affairs ; and are never happier than when difficult practical 
questions, which embarrass other men, are to be solved. All 
lies in light before them ! they are in their element. Could 
any means be contrived to appoint only these ! There really 
seems a progress towards such a state of things, in which this 
work shall be done by these natural workmen ; and this, not 
certainly through any increased discretion shown by the 
citizens at elections, but by the gradual contempt into which 
official government falls, and the increasing disposition of 
private adventurers to assume its fallen functions. Thus the 
costly Post Office is likely to go into disuse before the private 
transportation- shop of Hamden and his competitors. The 
currency threatens to fall entirely into private hands. Justice 
is continually administered more and more by x'>riva.te reference, 
and not by litigation. We have feudal governments in a 
commercial age. It would be but an easy extension of our 
commei'cial system, to pay a private emperor a fee for services, 
as we pay an architect, an engineer, or a lawyer. If any man 
has a talent for righting wi-ong, for administering difficult 
affairs, for counselling poor fanners how to turn then* estates 
to good husbandry, for combining a hundred jirivate enter- 
prises to a general benefit, let liim in the county town, or in 
Oomt-street, put up his sign-board, Mr. Smith, Governor, Mr. 
Johnson, Woming king. 

How can our young men complain of the povci*ty of things 
in New England, and not feel that poverty as a demand on 
their charity to make New England rich ? Where is he who 
seeing a thousand men useless and unhaxjpy, and making the 
whole region forlorn by their inaction, and conscious himself 
of possessing the faculty they want, does not hear his caU to go 
and be their king P 

We must have kings, and we must have nobles. Nature 
provides such in every society, — only let us have the real instead 
of t5fe titular. Let us have our leading and our inspiration 
from the best. In every society some men are born to rale, 
and some to advise. Let the powers be well directed, directed 
by love, and they would everywhere be greeted with joy and 
honour. The chief is the chief all the world over, only not his 
cap and his plume. It is only their dislike of the pret^der, 
which makes men sometimes unjust to the accomplished man. 
H society were transparent, the noble would everywhere be 
gladly received and accredited, and would not be asked for his 
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ila/s work, but wonld be felt as benefit, inasmucli as be wat 
noMe. That were bis duty and stmt, — ^to keep bimself pure and 
purifying, the leaven of bis nation. I tbink I see plaxie and 
duties for a nobleman in every society,- but it is not to drink 
wine and ride in a fine coacb, but to guide and adorn life for tbe 
multitude by forethought, by elegant studies, by perseverance, 
self-devotion, and tbe remembrance of tbe bumble old friend 
by making bis life secretly beautiful. 

”I call upon you, young men, to obey your heart, and be tbe 
nobnity of this land. In every age of tbe world, there has been 
a leading nation, one of a more generous sentiment, whose 
eminent citizens were wiUmg to stand for tbe interests of 
goieral justice and humanity, at the risk of being called, by 
tbe men of the moment, chimerical and fantastic. Which 
sbonid be that nation but these States P Which should lead 
that movement, if not I^'ew England P Who should lead the 
i^ers, but the Young American P The people, and the world, 
is now suffering from the want of religion and honour in its 
pubic mind. In America, out of doors all seems a market - m 
doors, an air-tight stove of conventionalism. Everylidy 
who comes into our houses savours of these habits ; the mem 
of the market ; the women, of the custom. I find no expression 
in our state papera or legislative debate, in our lycenms or 
churches, specially in our newspapers, of a high national feeing, 
no lofty counsels^ that rightfully stir the blood. I speakof 
tho^ organs which can be presumed to speak a popular sense. 
Th^ recommend conventional virtues, whatever will earn and 
pr^erve property; always the capitalist; the college, the 
church, the hospital, the theatre, the hotel, the road, the shin 
the capitalist,— whatever goes to secure, adorn, enlarge 
IS g^;^what jeopardizes any of these, is damnable. 
Im * oppc^ition papers, so called, are on the same side. They 
thegrtet capitalst, but with the aim to make a capital^ 
of ^ The opposition is against those who have 

momj, from those who wish to have money. But who an 
to us in jonmal, or in pulpit, or in the street, the 

“ Man alone 

Can perform, the Impossible 

need to go into an emuneTation of onr nation^ 

^ set down onr most proclaimed offences as 

“tiT* that occasions the 

lo^t onW Men compimn of their Buffering, and not of the 

eflf^t of Refudiationri^ 

win^read. Stealing is a suicidal business; yon 
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cannot repudiate but once. But tbe bold face and tardy 
repentance permitted to tbis local mischief, reveal a public 
mmd so pre- occupied with the love of gain, tha,t the common 
sentiment of indignation at fraud does not act with its natural 
force. The more need of a withdrawal from the crowd, and a 
resort to the fountain of right, by the brave. The timidity of 
our public opinion, is our disease, or, shall I say, the piiblicness 
of opinion, the absence of private opinion. Grood-na,ture is 
plentiful, but we want justice, with heart of steel, to light down 
the proud. The private mind has the access to the totality of 
goodness and truth, that it may be a balance to a conmpt 
society; and to stand for the private verdict against popular 
clamour, is the office of the noble. If a humane measure is 
propounded in behalf of the slave, or of the Irishman, or the 
Catholic, or for the succour of the poor, that sentiment, that 

E reject, will have the homage of the hero. That is his nobility, 
is oath of knighthood, to sxiccour the helpless and oppressed ; 
always to throw himself on the side of weakness, of youth, of 
hope, on the liberal, on the expansive, side, never on the defen- 
sive, the conserving, the timorous, the lock-and-bolt ^stem, 
Morethan our good-will we may not be able to give. We have 
our own affairs, our own genius, which chains us to our proper 
work. We cannot give our life to the cause of the debtor, of 
the slave, or the pauper, as another is doing ; but to one thing 
we are bound, not to blaspheme the sentiment and the work of 
that man, not to throw stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
abolitionist, the philanthropist, as the organs of influence and 
opinion are swift to do. It is for us to confide in the bene- 
ficent Supreme Power, and not to rely on our money, and 
on the state because it is the guard of money. At this 
moment, the terror of old people and of vicious people, is 
lest the Union of these States be destroyed : as if the union 
had any other real basis than the good pleasure of a majonty 
of the citizens to he united. But the wise and just man will 
always feel that he stands on his own feet ; that he imparts 
strength to the state, not receives security from it ; and that 
if all went down, he and such as he would quite easily combine 
in a new and better constitution. Every great and memorable 
comBijanity has consisted of formidable individuals, who, like 
the Roman or the Spartan, lent his own spirit to the state 
and made it great. Yet only by the supernatural is a man 
strong ; nothing is so weak as an egotist. Nothing is mightier 
than we, when we are vehicles of a truth before which the state 
and the individual are alike ephemeral. 

Gentlemen, the development of our Americau internal re- 
sources, the extension to the utmost of the commercial system, 
and the appearance of new moral causes which aie lo modify 
VOL, II, 3C 
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the state, are giving aJi aspect of greatness to the Pntef, 
wMcli the imagination fears to open. One tlnng is plain fcr 
men of common s^e and common conscience, that here, 
here in America, is the tome of m^. ^^ter all the deductions 
which are to be made for our pitiful politics, which stake eiery 
era vest national question on the silly die, whether James or 
whether Jonathan shaU sit in the chm and hold the purse j 
after all the deduction is made for our frivolities and iusaniti^ 
there still remains an organic simplicity and liberty, wMeh, 
when it loses its balance, redresses itself presently, whicli 
offers onnortdnity to the human mind not known in any other 


is true, the public mind wants self-respect. We are foil 
of vanity, of which the most signal proof is our s^sitiveuess 
to foreign and especially English censure. One cause of this 
is our immense reading, and that reading, chiefly confined to 
the productions of the English press. It is also true, that, to 
imaginative persons in this coxmtry, there is somewhat bare 
^dbald in our short history, and unsettled wilderness. Th&j 
ask, who would live in a new country, that can live in an old? 
and it is not strange that our youths and maidens should hum 
to see the picturesque extremes of an antiquated country. But 
it is one thing to visit the pyramids, and another to wish to 
live there. Would they like tithes to the clergy,’ and sevenths 
to the government, and horse-guards, and licensed press, and 
grief when a child is born, and tbreatenmg, starved weavers^ 
and a pauperism now constituting one-thirteenth of the popu- 
lation ? Instead of the open future expan^g here before the 

2 e of every boy to vastness, would they like the closing in of 
e future to a narrow slit of sl^, and that fast contracting to 
be no future ? One thing, for instance, the beauties of arfito- 
we commend to the study of the travelling American, 
tJie most conservative people this side of India* 
are not s^osible of the restraint, but an American would 
^rioii^y r^ent it. The aristocracy, incorporated by law and 
edaemtion, di^rades life for the unprivileged classes. It is a 
quesfeioiiabie compensation to the embittered feeling of a proud 
commoiL^, •the renection that a fop, who, by the magic of title 
paralyzes Ms arm, and plucks from him half the grac^ and 
rights of a man, is him^If also an aspirant excluded wim the 
same mthl^noss from higher circles, since there is no end 
to the wheds within wheels of this spiral heaven. Some- 
thing may be gardened to the spirit of loyalty when it 
become mninstic; and. i^mething to the imagination, for 
the bMd^ life is symbolic. Philip IL of Spain rated 
Ms ambassador for neglecting serious aflfairs in ItMy, whilst 
he d^mted srune point of honour with the French ambas- 
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church also, theS™- * in the Romish 

in England, the fact seeSs to me 

affirmed, that such is the tTTnc„^°i ^ i commonly 

wedthandbu-th^tbrtS min oS^^^^^ 

It may, is received into the best snet^f ’ emmence wnat 

show. The English have manv vb+n^’ bit'll and a 

the proudest history of the woidd ■ bu 
than all the resourc^es of K st to 

man in that country for the gentle- 

the system of societVaU 4Tb f f f Pi-epaxedfor Eim by 
to i-esist or to avoid it’ That there T alternative 

deviations to tHs rigour* Is noT 

Oonmandingworth,and 

all companies, nor will e^nordinTT^*'’ 
affronted in any compa^S cSe'^mT^nTb^^^T*'^'^ '«■ 
anmvasion of the seiitimonf e/;, i- system is 

men, which, howeTer aTraVed^^^^ 4l>te of 

English citizenship It is for lessen the v^ue of 

us; we only samlet ns K™ T a ^ consider, not for 

want of feudal TstitntiLs. o4“Tu8es*TaV“'"*’"^ 
mosses and lichens so ali»bf unu towns are lilce 

which we sh^ SlTSd "rhSTldT yo^liisa faultof 
Elood, and wants no o “entT n JvT T’ 
bestow. Here stars, here miods hTJbiiff nature could 
men abound, and the vast animals, here 

If only the men are eTn-n7Atri;i/>i • concur of a new order 

of the^Spiritwholpd^&lTd°“T^^^ the designs 
quickly enough advice oJt "? ®lll 

out of all resets of other’s censures, 

social stat i than history has excellent 
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Delicate omens tmced in air 
To the lone bard true witness bare ; 

Birds with auguries on their wings 
Chanted undeceiving things, 

Him to beckon, him to warn ; 

Well might then the poet scorn 
To learn of scribe or courier 
Hints writ in vaster character ; 

And on his mind, at dawn of day , 

Soft shadows of the evening lay. 

For the prevision is allied 
Unto the thing so signified ; 

Or say, the foresight that awaits 
Is the same Genius that creates, 

I T cliaBcea dtiriiig one -winter, a few years ago, that onr cities 
ware bent on &cnssing the theory of the Age. By an odd 
coincidence, four or five noted men were each reading a to 
course to the citizois of Boston or hTew Tort, on the %nt of 
the Tim^ It so happened that the subject had the same 
prominaice in some remarkable pamphlets and jonmals issned 
m London in the same seaiwn. To me, however, the question 
the tim^ reived itself into a practical question of the con- 
dmctc^hfe. How shall I live ? ‘We are mcompetent to sol^ 
the bimp-sL Our geometry cannot span the huge Orbits of the 
prOT^ling ideas, behold their return, and reconcile^ then 
opp#mtion. We can .only obey cor own polarity. ’Tis fine 
for im -feo spwnlafce and €iect onr course, if we ninst accept an 
irr^astible dictation. 

In onr first steps "bo gain onr wishes, we come lEpon 
immoTable liioitetions. We are fired with the hope to reform 
men. After many experiments, we find that we must begin 
earlier — at school But the boys and guls are not docile ; we 
laake nothing of Ihon. We decide that they are not of 
good stock. We must begin onr reform earlier ^p.— at 
generation: that is to say, there is Fate, or laws of the world. 

Bnl^ if there be iiTesistible dictation, this dictation under- 
i&nis itself. If we must accept Fate, we are not less com* 
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pelled to affinn lilbe'rjby, tlie significance of tlie individual, tlie 
grandeur of duty, the'^ower of character. This is true, and 
that other is ti'ue. But our geometry cannot span these 
extreme points, and reconcile them. What to do P By obey- 
ing each thought frankly, by harping, or, if you wiU. pounding 
on each strijig, we learn at last its power. By the same 
obedience to other thoughts, we learn theirs, and then comes 
some reasonable hope of harmonizing them. We are sure, that, 
though we know not how, necessity does comport with liberty, 
the individual with the world, my polarity with the spirit of 
the times. The riddle of the age has for each a private solu- 
tion. If one would study his own time, it must be by this 
method of taking up in turn each of the leading topics which 
belong to our scheme of human life, and, by firmly stating all 
that IS agreeable to experience on one, and doing the same 
justice to the opposing facts in the others, the true limitations 
will appear. Any excess of emphasis, on one part, would be 
corrected, and a just balance would be made. 

But let us honestly state the facts. Our America has a bad 
name for superficialness. Great men, great nations, have not 
been boasters and bufibons, but perceivers of the terror of life, 
and have manned themselves to face it. The Spartan, 
embodying his religion in his country, dies before its majesty 
without a question. The Turk, who believes his doom is 
written on the iron leaf in the moment when he entered the 
world, rushes on the enemy’s sabre with undivided will. The 
Turk, the Arab, the Persian, accepts the fore-ordained fate. 

“ On two days, it steads not to run from thy grave. 

The appointed, and the unappointed day ; 

On the first, neither halm nor physician can save, 

Nor thee, on the second, the Universe slay.” 

The Hindoo, under the wheel, is as film. Our Calvinists, in 
the last generation, had something of the same dignity. They 
felt that the weight of the Universe held them down to their 
place, W^hat could they do P Wise men feel that there is some- 
thing which cannot be talked or voted away — a strap or belt 
which gu-ds the world. 

** The Destiny, minister general, 

That executeth in the world o^er all, 

The purveyance which God hath seen beforne, 

So strong it is, that tho’ the world had sworn 
The contrary of a thing by yea or nay, 

0 - Yet sometime it shall fallen on a day 

That &lleth not oft in a thous^ind year 
For, certainly, our appetit<5s here, 

Be it of war, ‘or peace, or hate, or love, 

Ail this is ruled by the sight above.” 

Chauoeb : Xke KnigMe's Ibh, 
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'Tlie Greek Tragedy expressed the same sense: “Whateyer m 

that ^vm take place. The great immense mind of Jove 

is not to be transgressed.” 

Savages cling to a local god of one tribe cr town. The broad 
ethics of Jesus were quickly narrowed to village theologies, 
which preach an election or favouritism. And, now and then, 
an amiable parson, like Jung Stilling, or Robert Huntington^ 
believes in a pistareen-Providence, which, whenever the good 
man wants a dinner, makes that somebody shall knock at his 
door, and leave a half-doUar. But hfature is no sentimentalist 

^0es not cosset or pamper us. We must see that the world 

is rou<»-h and surly, and will not mind di’owning a man or a 
woman ; but swallows your ship like a grain of dust. The 
cold, inconsiderate of persons, tingles your blood, benumbs 
your feet, freezes a man like an apple. The diseases, the 
elements, fortune, gravity, lightning, respect no persons. The 
way of Providence is a little rude. The habit of snake and 
spider, the snap of the tiger and other leapers and bloody 
jumpers, the crackle of the bones of his prey in the coil of the 
anaconii— these are in the system, and oui* habits are like 
theirs. You have just dined, and, however scrupulously the 
slaughter-house is concealed in the graceftd ^stance of miles, 
there is complicity — expensive races — ^race living at the expense 
of race. The planet is Hable to shocks from comets, perturba- 
tions from planets, rendings from earthquake and volcano, 
alterations of climate, precessions of equinoxes. Rivers dry 
up by opening of the forest. The sea changes its bed. Towns 
counties fall into it. At Lisbon, an earthquake killed men 
like flies. At Naples, three years ago, ten thousand persons 
wme crushed in a few minutes. The scurvy at sea ; the sword 
of ihe dimate in the west of Africa, at Cayenne, at Panama, at 
New Orl^ns, cut off men like a massacre. Our western prairie 
shskm wiHt fever and ague. The cholera, the sm^-pox, have 
fauved as morfed to some tribes, as a foost to the crickets, 
which, having illed. the summer with noise, are silenced by a 
fafl of the temp^^ture of one night. Without uncoverin^what 
do« not mncera us, or counting how many species of parasites 
ha^ on a bomhyx; or grop]^ after intestinal paras^s, 
m infusory Mtei^, or ihe obscurities of alternate generation j — 
the forms of the shark, the Myrus^ the jaw of the sea-wolf paved 
with crashing the weapons of the grampus, and other 

wmriors hidden in the sea— are hints of ferocity in the 
mteriors of nature. Let us not deny it up and down. JProvi- 
deuce has a wild, rough, inc^culable road to its end, and it h 
of no use to try to whitewash its huge, mixed instrumentali- 
fcies, or to dre^ up that, berriflc benefactor in a clean shirt an| 
white neckcloth of a student in divinity, 

Wili you say, the disasters which threaten mankuid are 
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exceptional, and oite need not lay liis account for cataolysraB 
everyday? Ay, buK:wliat happens once, may happen again, 
and so long as these strokes are not to be parried by us, they 
must be feared. 

But these shocks and ruins are less destructive to us, than 
the stealthy power of other laws which act on us dady. 
An expense of ends to means is fate ; — organization tyrannizing 
over character. The menagerie, or forms and powers of the 
spine, is a book of fate : the bill of the bird, the skull of the 
snake, determines tyrannically its limits. So is the scale of 
races, of temperaments ,* so is sex ; so is climate ; so is the 
reaction of talents imprisoning the vital power in ceriain 
directions. Every spirit makes its house ; but afterwards the 
house confines the spirit. s, 

The gross lines are legible to the dull: the cabman is 
phrenologist so far : he looks in your face to see if his shilling 
is sure. A dome of brow denotes one thing; a pot-belly 
another ; a squint, a. pug-nose, mats of hair, the pigment of the 
epidermis, betray character. People seem sheathed in their 
tough organization. Ask Spurzheim, ask the doctors, ask 
Qnetelet, if temperaments decide nothing ? or if there bo any- 
thing they do not decide ? Read the description in medical 
hooks of the four temperaments, and you will think you are 
reading your own thoughts which you had not yet told. Find 
the part which black eyes, and which blue eyes, play severally 
in the company. How shall a man escape from his ancestors, 
or draw off from his veins the black drop which he drew from 
his father’s or his mother’s life ? It often api)ears in a family, 
as if all the qualities of the progenitors were potted in several 
jars — some ruling quality in each son or daughter of the 
house — and sometimes the unmixed temperament, the rank 
unmitigated elixir, the family vice, is drawn off in a separate 
individual, and the others are proportionally relieved. We 
sometimes see a change of expression in our companion, and 
say, his farther, or his mother, comes to the windows of his 
eyes, and sometimes a remote relative. In different hours,, a 
man represents each of several of his ancestors, as if there 
were seven or eight of us rolled up in each man’s skin— seven 
or ^iglit ancestors at least — and they constitute the varietj'- of 
notes for that new piece of music which his life is. At the comer 
of the street, you read the possibility of each passenger, in*the 
facial angle, in the complexion, in the dejdh of his eye. Plis 
parentage determines it. Men arc what their mothers made 
then^ You may as well ask a loom whh*h weaves huckaback, 
why it does not make cashmere, as expect poetry from thin 
engineer or a chemical discovery from tliat jobber. Ask the 
digger in the ditch to explain Hewton’s laws : the fine organs 
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of his brain have been pinched by overwork and squalid poveWy 
from father to son, for a hundi’ed years. When each com(.4 
forth from his mother’s womb, the gate of gifts closes behind 
him. Let him value his hands and feet, he has but one pair. 
So he has but one futur e, and that is already predetermined 
in his lobes, and described in that little fatty face, pig-eye, 
and squat foim. All the privilege and all the legislation of the 
world cannot meddle or help to make a poet or a prince of him. 

Jesus said, “When he looketh on her, he hath committed 
adultery.” But he is an adulterer before he has yet looked on 
the woman, by the superfluity of animal, and the defect of 
thought, in his constitution. WTio meets him, or who meets her, 
in the street, sees that they are ripe to be each other’s victim. 

In certain mei|, digestion and sex absorb the vital force, 
and the stronger these are, the mdividual is so much weaker. 
The more of these drones perish, the better for the hive. If, 
later, they give birth to some superior individual, with force 
enough to ^d to this animal a new aim, and a complete appa- 
ratus to work it out, all the ancestors are gladly forgotten. 
Most men and most women are merely one couple more. Now 
and then, one has a new cell or camarilla opened in his brain 
— an architectural, a musical, or a philological knack, some 
stray taste or talent for flowers, or chemistry, or pigments, 
or story-telling, a good hand for^ drawing, a good foot for 
dancing, an athletic frame for wide journeying, &c. — which 
skill nowise alters rank in the scale oi nature, but serves to 
pass the time, the life of sensation going on as before. At 
last, these hints and tendencies are fixed in one, or in a suc- 
cession. Each absorbs so much food and force, as to become 
itself a new centre. The new talent draws off so rapidly the 
vital force, that not enough remains for the animal functions, 
hardly enough for health ; so that, in the second generation, 
if the like genius appear, the health is visibly deteriorated, and 
the generative force impaired. 

P^ple are bom with the moral or with the material bias ; — 
uterine brothers with this diverging destination : and I sup- 
pose with high magnifiers, Mr. Frauenhofer or Dr. Caiy enter 
might come to distinguish in the embryo at the fourth day, 
th£ is a Whig, and that a Eree-soiler. mi- 

lt TOs a poetic attempt to lift this mountain of Fate, to 
reconcile this despotism of race with liberty, which led the 
Hindoos to say, “ Fate is nothing but the deeds committed in 
a prior state of existence.” I find the coincidence of the 
extremes of eastern and western speculation in the daring 
scatenenjt of Schriling, “there is iu every man a certain 
feeling, tha.t he has been what he is from all eternity, and by 
no means became such in time.” To say it Jess sublimely^ 
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in tlie Hstory of individual is always an a cooun t of Ms con- 
dition, and lie know^JLimself to be a party to his present estate. 

A good deal of our politics is physiological, iWow and then, 
a man of wealth in the heyday of youth adopts the tenet of 
bi'oadest freedom. In England, there is always some man of 
wealth and large connection planting himself, dixring all his 
years of health, on the side of progress, who, as soon as he 
begins to die, checks his forward play, calls in his troops, and 
becomes conservative. All conservatives are such from per- 
sonal defects. They have been effeminated by position or 
nature, bom halt and blind, through luxury of their parents, 
can only, like invalids, act on the defensive. But strong 
natures, backwoodsmen, New Hainpshire giants, Napoleons, 
Burkes, Broughams, Websters, Kossuths, are inevitable 
patriots, until their life ebbs, and their defects and gout, palsy 
and money, warp them. 

The strongest idea incarnates itself in majorities and nations, 
in the healthiest and strongest. Probably, the election goes 
by avoirdupois weight, and, if you could weigh bodily tho ton- 
nage of any hundred of the Whig and the Bemooratio party 
in a town, on the Bearbom balance, as they passed the hay- 
scales, you could predict with cei*tainty which party would 
caiTy it. On the whole, it would be rather tho speediest way 
of deciding the vote, to put the selectmen or the mayor and 
aldermen at the hayscales. 

In science, we have to consider two things: power and 
circumstance. All we know of the egg, from ejich successive 
discovery, is, another vesicle ; and if, after five hundred years, 
you get a better observer, or a better glass, he finds within the 
last observed another. In vegetable and animal tissue, it is 
just alike, and all that the primary power or spasm operates, 
is, still, vesicles, vesicles, xes — ^but the tyrannical Oircum- 
stance I A vesicle in new circumstances, a vesicle lodged in 
darkness, Oken thought, became animal; in light, a plant* 
Lodged in the parent animal, it sufTcrs changes, which end in 
unsheathing miraculous capability in the unaltered vesicle, 
and it unlocks itself to fish, bird, or quadruped, head and foot, 
eye and claw. The Circumstance is Nature. Nature is, what 
jm. may do. There is much you may not. W© have two 
things— the circumstance, and tho life. Once we thought, 
positive power was aU. Now wo learn, that negative i)Ower, or 
circumstance, is half. Nature is the tyi*annous circumstance, 
the thick skull, the sheathed snake, the ponderous, rock-like 
jaw; necessitated activity; violent direction; the conditions 
of a tool, like the locomotive, strong enough on its track, but 
which can do nothing but mischief off of it; or skates, which 
ar© wings cn the ice, but fetters on the ground. 
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Tlie book of IsTature is the book of Fate. Sbe turns the 
eioantie pages— leaf after leaf— never re-turning one. One 
foaf sbe lays down, a boor of granite ; then a thousand ages, 
and a bed of slate ; a thousand ages, and a measure of coal; a 
thousand ages, and a layer of marl and mud : vegetable forms 
aunear- her first misshapen animals, zoophyte, trilobium, fish, 
then, saurians— rude forms, in which she has only blocked hei 
future statue, concealing under these unwi.eldy monsters the 
fine type of her coming king. The face of the planet cools and 
dries, uie races meliorate, and man is born. But when a race 
has lived its term, it comes no more again. 

The population of the world is a conditional population ; not 
the best, but the best that could live now; and the scale of 
tribes, and the steadiness with which victory adheres to one 
tribe, and defeat to another, is as uniform as the superposition 
of strata. We know in history what weight belongs to race 
We see the English, French, and Germans, planting themselves 
on every shore and market of America and Australia, and 
monopohzing the commerce of these countries. We like the 
nervous and victorious habit of our own branch of the family. 
We follow the step of the Jew, of the 'Indian, of the i^'egro. 
We see how much will has been expended to extinguish tke 
Jew, in vain. Look at the unpalatable conclusions of Elnox, 
in ins “Fragment of Races,” — a rash and unsatisfactory 
writer, hut charged with pungent and unforgetable truths. 
“FTature respects race, and not hybrids.” “Every race has 
its own hahitaV^ “Detach a colony from the race, and it 
deteriorates to the crab.” See the shades of the picture. Tke 
German and Lush millions, like the Negro, have a great deal 
of guano in their destiny. They are ferried over the Atlantic, 
and e£K:ted over America, to ditch and to drudge, to make com 
cheap, md then to lie down prematurely to make a spot of 
greea grass on the prairie. 

One more fagot of these adamantine bandages, is, the ne^ 
science of Stat&tics. It is a rule, that the most casual and 
extraordinary events — ii the basis of population is broad 
enough-become matter of fixed calculation. It would not be 
safe to say when a captain like Bonaparte, a singer like Jenny 
Lind, or a navigator like Bowditch, would be bom in Bosfon : 
but, on a population of twenty or two hundred millions, some- 
thing like accuracy may be had.* 

’Tis frivolous to fix pedantically the date of particular inven- 


♦ Everything which pertains to the human species, considered as a whole, 
belongs to the order of physical facts. The greater the number of individuals, 
the naore does the influence of the individual will disappear, leaving predomi* 
nance to a series of general facts dependent on causes by which society exist*, 
and i» preserved.*'— ^UETEliET. 
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dons. They liave all been invented over and over fifty times. 
Man is the arcb machine, of wbicH all these shifts drawn from 
himself are toy models. He helps himself on each emergency 
^>y copying or duplicating his own stmcture, just so far as the 
n^d is. 'Tis hard to find the right Homer, Zoroaster, or 
Menu; hai'der still to find the Tubal Cain, or Yulcan, or 
Cadmus, or Copernicus, or Fust, or Fulton, the indisputable 
inventor. There are scores and centm*ies of them “ The air 
is full of men.” This kind of talent so abounds, this con- 
stmctive tool-making efficiency, as if it adhered to the chemic 
itoms, as if the ah' he breathes were made of Yaucansons^ 
Franklins, and Watts. 

Doubtless, in every million there will be an asti'onomer, a 
mathematician, a comic poet, a mystic. No one can read the 
history of astronomy, without perceiving that Cop^einicus, 
FTewt-on, Laplace, are not new men, or a new kind of men, but 
that Thales, Anaximenes, Hippai'chus, Empedocles, Aris- 
tarchus, Pythagoras, CEnopides, had anticipated them ; ea.ch 
had the same tense geometrical brain, apt for the same 
vigorous computation and logic, a mind parallel to the move- 
ment of the world. ’ The Roman mile probably rested on a 
measme of a degree of the meridian. Mahometan and Chinese 
know what we know of leap-year, of the Gregonan calendar, 
and of the precession of the equinoxes. As, in every barrel of 
cowries, brought to ISTew Bedford, there shall be one orangia, 
so there will, in a dozen millions of Malays and Mahomerans, 
be one or two astronomical skulls. In a large city, the most 
casual things, and things whose beauty lies in their casualty, 
are produced as punctually and to order as the baker’s muf&n 
for breakfast. Punch makes exactly one capital joke a week ; 
and the journals contrive to furnish one good piece of news 
every day. 

And not less work the laws of repression, the penalties of 
violated functions. Famine, typhus, frost, war, suicide, and 
effete races, must be reckoned calculable parts of the system 
of the world. 

These are pebbles from the mountain, hints of the terms by 
wjjjch our life is walled up, and which show a kin d of mecha- 
nical exactness, as of a loom or mill, in what we call casual or 
fortuitous events. 

The force with which we resist these torrents of tendency 
looks so ridiculously inadequate, that it amounts to little more 
than a criticism or a protest made by a minority of one, under 
compulsion of millions. I seemed, in the height of a tempest, 
to see men overboard struggling in the waves, and dnven 
^^out here and there. They glanced inteUigently at each other, 
l«t ’twas little the^ could do for one another; ’twas much, il 
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eacli coiild keep afloat alone. Well, tkey liad a right to tkeh 
eye-beams, and all tbe rest was Fate. 

We cannot trifle with this reality, this cropping out in our 
planted gardens of the core of the world. ^ No picture of Hfe 
can have any veracity that does not admit the odious facts. 
A man’s power is hooped in by a necessity, which, by many 
experiments, he touches on eveiy side, until he learns its arc. 

The element running through entire nature, which we popu- 
larly call Fate, is known to us as limitation. Whatever limits 
us, we call Fate. If we are brute and bai’barous, the fate takes 
a brute and dreadful shape. As we refine, our checks become 
finer. If we rise to spiritual culture, the antagonism takes a 
spiritual form. In the Hindoo fables, Yishnu follows Kaya 
through all her ascending changes, from insect and crawfish 
up to elephant; whatever form she took, he took the male 
form of that kind, until she became at last woman and goddess, 
and he a man and a god. The limitations refine as the soul 
purifies, but the ring of necessity is always perched at the top. 

When the gods in the Horse heaven were unable to bind the 
Fenris Wolf with steel or mth weight of mountains— the one 
he snapped and the other he spurned with his heel — ^they put 
round his foot a hmp band softer than silk or cobweb, and this 
held bim : the more he spurned it, the stiffer it drew. So soft 
and so stanch is the ring of Fate. Neither brandy, nor nectar, 
nor sulphuric ether, nor hell-fire, nor ichor, nor poetry, nor 
genius, can get rid of this limp band. For if we give it the 
high sense in which the poets use it, even thought itself is not 
above Fate : that too must act according to eternal laws, and 
aH that is wilful and fantastic in it is in opposition to its 
fundamental essence. 

And, last of aH, high over thought, in the world of morals. 
Fate appears as vindicator, leveUing the high, lifting the low, 
requiring justice in man, and always striking soon or late, 
when justice is not done. What is useful wiS last ; what is 
hurtful will sink. “ The doer must suffer,” said the Greeks : 

you would soothe a Deity not to be soothed.” “ God himself 
cannot procure good for the wicked,” said the Welsh triad. 
"God may consent, but only for a time,” said the hard’^of 
Spain, The limitation is impassable by any insight of tyihu. 
In its last and loftiest ascensions, insight itself, and the free- 
dom of the will, is one of its obedient members. But we must 
not run into generalizations too large, but show the natural 
bounds or essential distinctions, and seek to do justice to the 
other elements as welL 

Thus we trace Fate, in matter, mind, a-n4 morals — ^in race, 
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in retardations of strata, and in thought and character as well. 
It is c^ eiywhere botip.d or limitation. But fate has its lord ; 
limitation its limits; is different seen from above and from 
below; from within and from without. Eor, though Fate is 
immense, so is power, which is the other fact in the dual 
world, immense. If Fate follows and limits power, power 
attends and antagonizes Fate. “We must respect Fate as 
natural history, but there is more than natural history. For 
who and what is this criticism that pries into the matter P 
Man is not order of nature, sack and sack, belly and members, 
hnk in a chain, nor any ignominious baggage, but a stupendous 
antagonism, a di'agging together of the poles of the universe. 
He betrays his relation to what is below him — thick-skulled, 
small-brained, fishy, q^uadrumanous — quadruped ill-disguised, 
hardly escaped into biped, and has paid for the new powers by 
loss of some of the old ones. Butthehghtning which explodes 
and fashions planets, maker of planets and suns, is in him. 
On one side, elemental order, sandstone and granite, rock- 
ledges, peat-bog, forest, sea and shore ; and, on the other part, 
thought, the spirit which composes and decomposes nature — 
here they are, side by side, god and devil, mind and matter, 
king and conspirator, belt and spasm, riding peacefully to- 
gether in the eye and brain of every man. 

Hor can he blink the freewill, To hazard the contradiction — 
freedom is necessary. If you please to plant yourself on the 
side of Fate, and say. Fate is all ; then we say, a part of Fate 
is the freedom of man. For ever wells up the impulse ol 
choosing and acting in the soul. Intellect annuls Fate. So 
far as a man thinks, he is free. And though nothing is more 
isgusting than the crowing about liberty by slaves, as most 
men are, and the fiippant mistaking for freedom of some paper 
preamble like a “ Declaration of Independence,” or the statute 
right to vote, by those who have never dared to think or to 
act, yet it is wholesome to man to look not at Fate, but the 
other way : the practical view is the other. His sound i*elation 
to these facts is to use and command, not to cringe to them. 
“ Look not on nature, for her name is fatal,” said the oracle. 
The too much contemplation of these limits induces meanness, 
Tb|gr wbo talk much of destiny, their birth-star, &o., are in a 
lower dangerous plane, and invite the evils they fear. 

I cited riie instinctive and heroic races as proud believexs in 
Destiny. They conspire with it ; a loving resignation is with 
the event. But the dogma makes a different impression, when 
it is held by the weak and lazy. ’Tis weak and vicious people 
who cast the blame on Fate. The right use of Fate is to bring 
up our conduct to the loftiness of nature. Rude and invincible 
except by themselves are* the dements. So let man be. Let 
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him empty Hs breast of his -windy conceits, and show his lord, 
ehip by manners and deeds on tlie scale of nature. Let him 
hold his purpose as with the tug of gravitation. I^‘o power, 
no persuasion, no bribe shaU make him give up his point. A 
man ought to compare advantageously with a river, an oak, or 
a mountain. He shall have not less the flow, the expansion, 
and the resistance of tlmse. ^ , , . , - 

’Tis the best use of Fate to teach a tatal courage. Go face 
the fire at sea, or the cholera in your friend’s house, or the 
bni-glar in your own, or what danger lies in the way of duty, 
knowing you ai*e guarded by the cherubim of Destiny. If you 
believe in Fate to your harm, believe it, at least, for your good. 

For, if Fate is so prevailing, man also is part of it, and can 
confront fate with fate. If the Universe have these savage 
accidents, our atoms are as savage in resistance. We shordd 
he crushed by the atmosphere, but for the reaction of the air 
within the body. A tube ma.de of a. film of glass can resist the 
shock of the ocean, if filled with the same water. If there he 
omnipotence in the stroke, there is omnipotence of recoil. 

L But Fate against Fate is ordy panying and defence: 
there are, also, the noble creative forces. The revelation of 
Thought takes man out of servitude into freedom. We rightly 
say of ourselves, we were bom, and afterward we were horn 
again, and many times. We have successive experiences so 
important, that the new forgets the old, and hence the mytho- 
logy of the seven or the nine heavens. The day of days, the 
great day of the feast of life, is that in which the inward eye 
opens to the Unity in things, to the omnipresence of law 
sees that what is must be, and ought to be, or is the best, 
liis beatitude dips from on high down on us, and we see. It 
Is not in us so much as we are in it. If the air come to our 
limgs, we breathe and Live ; if not, we die. If the light come 
to omr eyes, we see ; else not. And if truth come to our mind, 
we suddenly expand to its dimensions, as if we grew to worlds, 
We are as lawgivers ; we speak for Nature ; we prophesy and 
divine. 

This insight throws us on the party and interest of the 
Univei’se, against aU and sundry; against ourselves, as much 
as others. A man speaking from insigUt affirms of hin^^blf 
what is tme of the mind : seeing its immortality, he says I 
am. immortal ; seeing its invincihility, he says, I am sriong. 
It is not in us, but we are in it. It is of the maker, not of 
■what is made. ^ AH things are touched and changed by it. 
This uses, and is not used. It distances those who share it, 
from those who share it not. Those who share it not are 
. herds. It dates from itsdf ; not from former men 
men — gospel, or oonstitutidn, or college, or custonn 
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Wliere it shines, ISTature is no longer intrusive, but all (.liinga 
make a musical or pictorial impression. The woi'ld cf men 
show ]ike a comedy without laughter : — ^populations, interests, 
government, history ; — ’tis all toy figures in a toy house. It 
does not overvalue particular truths. Wo hear eagerly every 
thought and word quoted from an intellectual man. But, iu 
his presence, our own mind is roused to activity, and we forget 
very fast what he says, much more interested in the now play 
of our own thought, than in any thought of his, ’Tis the 
majesty into which we have suddenly mounted, the imperso- 
nality, the scorn of egotisms, the sphei-o of laws, that engage 
us. Once we were stepping a little this way, and a little that 
way ; now, we are as men in a balloon, and do not tJiink so 
mnch of the point wo have left, or the point we would make, 
as of the liberty and gloiy of the way. 

Just as much intellect as you add, so much organic power. 
He who sees through the design, presides over it, and must 
will that which must be. We sit and rule, and, though we 
sleep, our dream will come to pass. Our thought, though it 
were only an hour old, affirms an oldest necessity, not to bo 
separated from thought, and not to be separated from will. 
They must always have co-existed. It apprises us of its sove- 
reignty and godhead, which refuse to be severed from it. It 
is not mine or thine, but the will of all mind. It is poured 
into the souls of all men, as the soul itself which constitutes 
them men. I know not whether there be, as is alleged, in the 
upper region of our atmosphere, a permanent westerly current, 
which carries with it aU atoms which rise to that height, but I 
see, that when souls reach a certain cleai*ncss of perception, 
they accept a knowledge and motive above selfiBlmess. A 
brtath of will blows eternally through the universe of souls in 
the dii-ectibn of the Right and.JSecessary. It is the air which 
all intellects inhale and exhale, and it is the wind which blows 
the worlds into order and orbit. 

Thought dissolves the material universe, by carrying the 
mind up into a sphere where all is plastic. Of two men, eacli 
obeying his own thought, he whose thought is deepest will be 
the strongest character. Always one man more than another 
represents the will of Divine Providence to the period 

p. If thought makes free, so does the moral sentiment. The 
mixtures of spiritual chemistiy refuse to be analyzed. Yet 
we can see that with the perception of truth is joined the desire 
that it shall prevaiL That alfectiou is essential to will. More- 
over, when a strong wiU appears, it usually I'esults from a 
certain unity of organization, as if the whole energy of body 
and mind flowed m one direction. All great force is read and 
elemental. Thei^e is no* manufacturing a strong will. There 
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mtist be a pound to balance a ponnd. Where power is snowii 
in will, it must rest on the universal force. Alaric and 
Bonaparte must believe they rest on a truth, or their will cad 
be bought or bent. There is a bribe possible for any finite 
will. But the pui*e sympathy with universal ends is an inanity 
force, and cannot be bribed or bent. Wboever has had expeJ 
rience of the moral sentiment cannot choose but believe^ 
tmliinited power. Each pulse from that heart is an oath from! 
the Most High. I know not what the word mhlmie means, if 
it be not the intimations in this infant of a terrific force. ' Ai 
text of heroism, a name and anecdote of coui'age, are not! 
arguments, but sallies of freedom. One of these is the versei 
of the Persian Hafiz, “ ’Tis written on the gate of Heaven,^ 
‘Woe unto hiTYi who suffers himself to be betrayed by PateP’l 
Does the reading of history make us fatalists ? What courage! 
does not the opposite opinion show 1 A little whim of will to! 
be &ee gallantly contending against the universe of chemistry.! 

But insight is not will, nor is affection will. Perception is j 
cold, and goodness dies in wishes; as Yoltaire said, ^tis thel 
misfortune of worthy people that they are cowards; “mdesi 
plus grands nialhewrs des homietes gens c*est quHls soni des\ 
laches/^ There must be a fusion of these two to generate the! 
energy of will. There can be no driving force, except through I 
the conversion of the man into his wiU, making him the will, i 
and the will him. And one may say boldly, that no man has | 
a right perception of any truth, who has not been reacted on i 
by it, so as to be ready to be its martyr. i 

G?he one serious and formidable thing in nature is a will, i 
Society is servile from want of will, and therefore the world i 
wants saviours and religions. One way is right to go : the S 
hero sees it, and moves on that aim, and has the world under ! 
him for root and support, He is to others as the v^orld. His ! 
approbation is honour ; Hs dissent, infamy. The glance of his ! 
e^je has ilie force of sunbeams. A personal influence towers ! 
up in memory only worthy, and we gladly forget numbers, 1 
money, dimate, gravitation, and the rest of Pate. 

We can afford to allow the limitation, if we know it is the 
meter of the growing man. We stand against Pate, ^s 
childrea stand up against the wall in their fathei'^s house, 
notch their height from year to year. But when the hoy 
grows to man, and is master of the house, he pulls down that 
wull, and builds a new and bigger. ’Tis only a question of 
time. Every brave youth is in training to ride, and mle this 
dragpn. His science is to make weapons and .wings of these 
j^^ions and retarding forces. IsTow whether, seeing these two 
things, fate and power, we are permitted to believe in uiiiiy f 
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the bulk of mankWd believe in two gods. Tliey are under 
one dominion here iif^be bouse, as friend and parent, in social 
circles, in letters, m aA in love, in religion : but in mechanics 
in dealing with steam climate, in trade, in politics, they 
think they come under another ; and that it would be a 
practical blunder to transfer the method and way of working 
of one sphere into the other. Wliat good, honest, generous 
men at home, will be wolves and foxes on cliange I What 
pious men in the parlour will vote for what reprobates at the 
polls ! To a certain point, they believe themselves the care of 
% Providence. But in a steamboat, in an epidemic, in war 
they believe a malignant energy rules. ’ ’ 

But relation and connection are not somewhere and some- 
times, but everywhere and always. The divine order does 
not stop where their sight stops. The friendly power works 
on the same rules, in the next farm and the next planet. But 
where they h^e not experience, they run against it, and hurt 
themselves. Pate, then, is a name for facts not yet passed 
under the fii’e of thouglit—- for causes which are unpenetrated 
But every jet of chaos which threatens to exterminate us, is 
convertible by intellect into wholesome force. Pate is nnpone- 
trated causes. The water drowns ship and sailor, like a grain 
of dust. But learn to swim, trim your bark, and the wave 
wnich, drowned it will bo cloven l>y it, and carry it, like its 
own foam, a plume and a power. The cold is inconsiderate of 
persons, tingles your blood, freezes a man like a dew-drop. 
But learn to skate, and the ice will give you a graceful, sweet 
and poetic motion. Tlio cold null brace your limbs and brain 
to genius, and make vou foremost men of time. Gold and sea 
will train an imperial Saxon race, wliieh nature cannot boar to 
bse, and, after cooping it up for a tkousand years in yondoi 
Engird, gives a hundred Bnglands, a himdro'd Moxicos. AU 
the bloods it shall absorb and domineer : and more than 
Mevacos—the secrets of water and steam, the spasms of 
electricity, the ductility of metals, the chariot of the air, the 
ruddered balloon, are awaiting you. 

The a^ual slaughter from typhus far exceeds that of war: 
Dirt right drainage destroys typhus. The plague in the sea- 
sdTrice from scurvy is healed by lemon juice and other diets 


portable or procurable j the depopulation by cholera and small 
pox is ended by drainage and vaccination j and eveiw othei 


pest IS not less in the dxain of cause and effect, and may be 
tought off. And, whilst art draws out 'the venom, it commonly 

extorts some benefit from the vanquished enemy. The mis- 
chievous torrent is tauebt to drudge for man : the wild beasts 
ne makes useful for food, or dress, or labom , tlie ohemio 
explosions axe controlled like Ids watcL These are now the 
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steeds on wMcli He ndes. Man moves in all modes,* by kgs of- 
horses, by wings of wind, by steam, by gas of balloon, by 
electricity, and stands on tiptoe threatening to Hunt the eagle 
in his own element. There is nothing he wiU not make his 

Steam was, till the other day„ the devil which we dreaded. 
Every pot made by any human t)otter or brazier had a hole in 
its cover, to let off the enemy, lest he should lift pot and roof, 
and carry the house away. But the Marquis of Worcester, 
Watt, and Fulton bethought themselves that, where was 
power was not devil, but was God ; that it must be availed of, 
and not by any means let off and wasted. Could he lift pots 
and roofs and houses so handily P he was the workman they 
were in search of. He could be used to lift away, chain, and 
compel other devils, far more reluctant and dangerous, namely, 
cubic miles of earth, mountains, weight or resistance of water, 
machinery, and the labours of all men in the world j and time 
he shall lengthen, and shorten space. 

It has. not fared much otherwise with higher kinds of 
steam. The opinion of the million was the terror of the 
world, and it was attempted, either to dissipate it, by amusing 
nations, or to pile it over with strata of society — a layer of 
soldiers; over that, a layer of lords; and a king on the top; 
with clamps and hoo;]^8 of castles, garrisons, and police. But, 
sometimes, the religious principle would get in, and burst 
the hoops, and rive every mountain laid on top of it. The 
Fultons and Watts of politics, believing in unity, saw that it 
was a power, and, by satisfying it (as justice satisfies every- 
body), through a different disposition of society — grouping it 
on a level, instead of piling it into a mountain — they hare 
contrived to make of this terror the most harmless and ener- 
getic form of a State. 

Yery odious, I confess, are the lessons of Fate. Who likes 
to have a dappdr phrenologist pronouncing on his .fortunes ? 
YTho likes to believe that he has hidden in his skuU, spine, and 
pelvis, all the vices of a Saxon or Celtic race, which will be 
sure to pull him down — ^with what grandeur of hope- and 
I'esolve he is fired — ^into a selfish, huckstering, servile, dodging 
animal ? A learned physician tells us, the fact is invari^le 
with the hTeapolitan that, when mature, he assumes the forms 
of the unmistakable scoundrel. That is a little overstated— 
but may pass. 

But these are magazines and arsenals. A man must thank 
his defects, and stand in some terror of his talents. A tr^-^ 
soendent talent draws so largdLy on his forces, as to lame hhddi| 
a d^ect pays him revenues on the other side. The sufferance, 
which is the badge of the Jew, has made him, in these days, 
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tfae iTiler of tlie rul^s of tHe eartn. If !Pate is ore and quaiTy. 
if evil is good in the making, if limitation is power that shall 
be, if calamities, oppositions, and weights are wings and means 
— we are reconciled. 

Fate involves the melioration. hTo statement of the universe 
can have any soundness, which does not admit its ascending 
effort. The direction of the whole, and of the parts, is toward 
benefit, and in proportion to the health. Behind every indi- 
vidual closes organization: before him opens liberty — the 
better, the best. The first and worst races are dead. The 
second and im;^erfect races are dying out, or remain for the 
maturing of higher. In the latest race, in man, every gene^ 
rosity, every new perception, the love and praise he extorts 
from his fellows, are cei'tificates of advance out of fate into 
freedom. Liberation of the will from the sheaths and clogs of 
organization which he has outgrown, is the end and aim of this 
world. Every calamity is a spur and valuable hint; and 
^fhere his endeavours do not yet fully avail, they tell as 
tendency. The whole circle of animal life — tooth against 
tooth — devouring war, war for food, a yelp of pain and a 
gmnt of triumph, until, at last, the whole menagerie, the 
whole chemical mass, is mellowed and refined for hi^er use — 
pleases at a sufl&cient perspective. 

But to see how fate slides into freedom, and freedom into 
fate, observe how far the roots of every creature run, or find^ 
if you can, a point where there is no thread .of connection, 
Our life is consentaneous and far-i-elated. This knot of nature 
is so well tied, that nobody was over cunning enough to find 
the two ends. Nature is intricate, overlapped, interweaved, 
and (^ndless. Christopher Wren said of the beautiful King's 
College chapel, ** that, if anybody would tell him where to lay 
the first stone, he would build sxxch another.” But where shall 
we find the first atom in this house of man, which is all con- 
sent, inosculation, and balance of pai-ts P 

The web of relation is shown in habitat, shown in hyberna- 
tion. When hybernation was observed, it was foxxnd, that, 
whilst some animals become torpid in winter, othex'S were 
tgjrpid in summer : hybernation tlxen was a false name. The 
long sleep is not an effect of cold, bxxt is regxxlated by tiie 
Bxxpply of food proper to the animal. It becomes torpid when 
the fruit or prey it lives on is not in season, and regains its 
activity when its food is ready. 

Eyes are found in light ; ears in auricular air ; feet on land ; 
fins in water ; wings in air ; and each creature where it wa.s 
meant to be, with a mutual fitness. Every zone has its own 
Farnm. There is adjustment between the animal jmd its food, 
its parasite, its enemy. Balances aj*e kept. It is not allowed 
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to diminisli in numbers, nor to exceed. The like adjustment 
^ exist for man. His food is cooked when be arrives ; Ms coal 

I in tbe pit ; tbe bouse rentilated ; tbe mud of tbe deluge dried; 

1 bis companions arrived at tbe same bour, and awaiting bim 

! with love, concert, laughter, and tears. These are coarse 

i adjustments, but tbe invisible are not less. There are more 

j belongings to every creatore than bis air and bis food. His 

I instincts must be met, and be has predisposing power that 

j bends and fits what is near him to Ms use. He is not possible 

I until tbe iuvisible things are right for him, as well as tbe 

I visible. Of what changes, then, in sky and earth, and in finer 

I skies and earths, does tbe appearance of some Dante or 

I Columbus apprise us I 

i How is this effected ? Hature is no spendthrift, but takes 

i tbe shortest way to her ends. As tbe general says to bis 

I soldiers, “ If you want a fort, build a fort,” so nature makes 

every creature do its own work and get its living, —is it planet, 
or tree. Tbe planet makes itself. The animal 
makes itself; — ^tben, wbat it wants. Every creatnre, — wren 
or dragon, — shall make its own lair. As soon as there is life, 
there is self-direction, and absorbing and using of material 
Xufe is freedom, — ^life in tbe direct ratio of its amount. You 
may be sure, tbe new-born man is not inert. Life works both 
.voluntarily and supematurally in its neighbourhood. Do you 
suppose be can be estimated by bis weight in pounds, ‘or ibat 
be is contained in bis skin, — ^tbrs reaching, radiating, jaculating 
fellow ? Tbe smallest candle fills a mile with its rays, and tbe 
papillae of a man run out to every star. 

When there is something to be done tbe world knows bow 
to get it done. Tbe vegetable eye makes leaf, pericarp, root, 
bark, or thorn, as tbe need is; tbe first cell converts itself into 
stomach, mouth, nose, or nail, according to tbe want; tbe 
world throws its life into a hero or a shepherd ; and puts him 
where be is wanted. Dante and Golnmbus were Italians in 
their iime: they would be Hussians or Americans to-day. 
Things ripen, new men come. Tbe adaptation is not capri- 
cious. The ulterior aim, tbe purpose beyond itself, tbe correla- 
tion by wMcb planets subside and crystallize, then animate 
b^sts and men, will not stop, but will work into finer pai^- 
culaiB, and from finer to fin^. 

Tbe secret of tbe world is, tbe tie between person and event. 
Person makes event and event person. Tbe “times,” “tbe 
age,” wbat is that, but a few profound persons and a few 
active persons who epitomize tide times? — Goethe, Hegd, 
Mettamicb, Adams, Oalboun, Guizot, Peel, Cobden, Kossuth, 
Biotbscbild, Astor, Brunei, and tbe rest. Tbe same fitness 
must be pr^nmed between a 1113.11 ^d tbe time and event, ^ 
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between fbe sexes, oi' bei^ween a race of antoals and the food 
it eats, or tlie inferior races it uses. He tMnks his fate alien, 
because the copula is hidden. But the soul contains the event 
that shall befall it, tor tne event is only the actualization of its 
thoughts ; and what we pray to ourselves for is always granted. 
The event is the print of your form. It fits you like your skin. 
What each does is proper to him. Events are the children of 
his body and mind. We learn that the soul of Fate is the 
soul of us, as Hafiz sings — 

Alas I till now I had not known, 

My guide and fortune’s guide are one.” 

All the toys that infatuate men, and which they play for, — ^ 
houses, land, money, luxury, power, fame, — are the selfsame 
thing, with a new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. And of 
all tlie drums and rattles by which men u.re made willing to 
have their heads broke, and are led out solemnly eveiy morn- 
ing to parade, — the most admirable is this by which we are 
brought to believe that events are arbitrarv, and independent 
of actions. At the conjuror’s we detect the hair bv*wliich he 
moves his puppet, l)ut we have not eyes sharp enough to descry 
the thread that ties cause and effect. 

hfatur'e magically suits the man to his fortunes, by making 
these the fruit of his character. Ducks take to the water, 
eagles to the sky, waders to the sea. margin, hunters to the 
forest, clerks to counting-rooms, soldiers to tlae frontier. Thus 
events grow on the same stem with pciraons ; are sub-persons. 
The pleasure of life is according to the man that lives it, and 
not according to the work or the placjc. Life is an ccstasy. 
We know what madness belongs to love, — what power to paint 
a vile object in hues of heaven. As insane persons are indiffVx- 
ent to their dress, diet, and other accominodabionB, and, a,B wo 
do in dreams, with equanimity, the most {ibsurd acts, so, a 
drop more of wine in our cup of life will reconcile us to strange 
company and work. Bach creature puts fortli from itself its 
own condition and sphere, as the slug sweats out its slimy 
house on the pear-leaf, and the woolly aphides on the apple 
perspire their own bed, and the fish its shell. In youth, wo 
clothe ourselves with rainbows, and go as bravo as the zodiac. 
In age, we put out another sort of jicrspiration, — gout, fever, 
rheumatism, capxice, douVxt, fretting, and avarice. 

A man’s fortunes are the fruit of his character. A man’s 
friends are his magnetisms. W e go to Herodotus and I^lutarch 
for examples of Fate ; but wo are examples. QMuqim mms 
fatimur manes” The tendency of every man to enact all that 
is in his constitution is expressed in the old belief , thaLthe 
efforts which we make to escape irom our destiny only seiwe 
to lead us into it : and I have noticed, a man Hkes ‘better to be 
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C0B3pliiii6]it6<3. on liis position, as tli6 proof of tii© last or tofc^ 
excellence, tlian on Lis merits. 

A man will see Lis character emitted in the events tLat se^ 
to meet, Lut wLicL exude from and accompany Lim. Events 
expand with the character. As once Le found LimseK among 
toys, sc now he plays a part^ in colossal systems, and Lis 
growth is declared in his ambition, his companions, and Lis 
performance. He looks like a piece of luck, hut is a piece of 
^usation the mosaic, angulated and ground to fit into the 
gap Le fiHs. Hence iu each town there is some man who is, in 
his brain and performance, an explanation of the tillage, pro- 
duction, factories, hanks, churches, ways of living, and society, 
of that town. If you do not chance to meet him, aU that you 
see will leave you a little puzzled : if you see Lim, it will 
become plain. We know in Massachusetts who built Hew 
Bedford, who built Lynn, Lowell, Lawrence, Clinton, Fitch- 
buw, Holyoke, Portland, and many another noisy mart. Eadi 
of these men, if they vsrere transparent, would seem to you not 
so muchtmen, as walking cities, and, wherever you put them, 
they would build one. 

History is the action and reaction of these two, — ^Hature and 
Thought ; — two boys pushing each other on the cui'bstone of 
the pavement. Everything is pusher or pushed : and matter 
and mind are in perpetum tilt and balance so. Whilst the 
man is weak, the earth takes up him. He plants his brain 
and affections. By-and-hy he will take up the earth, and have 
his gardens and vineyards in the beantiful order and produc- 
tivene^ of his thought. Every solid in the universe is ready 
to become fluid on the approach of the mind, and the power to 
flux it is the measure of the mind. If the wall remain adamant, 
it accuses the want of thought. To a subtler force, it wiE 
stream iuto new forms, e:^ressive of the character of the mind. 
What is the city in which we sit here, but an aggregate of 
incongruous materials, which have' obeyed the wiU of some 
manP The granite was reluctant, but his hands were stronger, 
and it came. Iron was deep in the ground, and weU combined 
with stone, hut could not hide from his fires. Wood, hme, 
stufis, fruihs, gums, were dispersed over the earth and sea, in 
vain. Here they are, within reach of every man’s day-lahotS*, 
— ^wLat he wante of them. The whole world is the flux of 
platter over the wir^ of thought to the poles or points where 
it would bufid. The rax>es of men rise out of the ground pre- 
oc^mpied with a thought which rules them, and divided into 
ready armed and angry to fight for this metaplysical 
abstraction. The quality of the thought differences the Egyp- 
tian and the Homan, Hie Austrian and the American. The 
who come on the sm^e at one x^eriod are all f v/u^nd to bo 
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related to eacii otlier. Certain ideas are in tl»e air. We are 
all impressionable, for we are made of tbem ; all impressionable, 
but some more than others, and these first express them. This 
explains the curious contemporaneousness of inventions and 
discoveries. The truth is in the air, and the most impressiou'- 
able brain will announce it first, but all will announce it a few 
minutes later. So women, as most susceptible, are the best 
index of the coming hour. So the great man, that is, the man 
most imbued with the spirit of the time, is the impressionable 
man, — of a fibre irritable and delicate, like iodine to light. 
He feels the infinitesimal attractions. His mind is lighter 
than others, because he yields to a current so feeble as can be 
felt only by a needle delicately poised. 

The correlation is shown in defects. Mollcr, in his “ Essay 
on Ai'chitecture,” taught that the building which was fitted 
accurately to answer its end, would turn out to be beautiful, 
though beauty had not been intended. I find the like unity 
in human structures rather virulent and pciwasive; that a 
crudity in the blood will appear in the argument ; a hump in 
the shoulder wiH appear in the speech and handiwork. If his 
mind could he seen, the hump wotild be seen. If a man has 
a seesaw in his voice, it will mn into his sentences, into his 
poem, into the structure of his fable, into his speculation, into 
his charity. And, as every man is hunted by his own dtemon, 
vexed by his own disease, this checks all his activity. 

So each man, like each plant, has his parasites. A strong, 
astringent, bilious nature, has more truculent enemies than 
the slugs and moths that fret my leaves. Such an one has 
ourcnlios, borers, knife- worms : a swindler ate him first, then 
a oHent, then a quack, then a smooth, plausible gentleman, 
bitter and selfish as Moloch. 

This correlation really existing can be divined. If the 
threads are there, thought can follow and show them. Espe- 
cially when a soul is quick and docile ; as Chaucer sings — 

Or if the soul of proper kind 
Be 80 perfect ns men find. 

That it wot what is to come, 

. And that ho warneth all and sonae^ 

m Of every of their aventures, 

By previsions or figures ; 

But that our flesh hath not might 
It to understand aright, 

For it is warned too darkly.” 

Borne people are made up of rhyme, coincidence, omen, perio- 
dicity, and presage : they meet the person they seek : what 
their companion prepares to say to them, they first say to him ; 
find a hundred signs apprise them of what is aoout to befalL 
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tliat what we seek we shaii imd ; what we tlee trom flees from 
us ; as Goethe said, “ what we wish for in youth, comes m 
heaps on ns in old age,” too often cursed with the gi’anting of 
our prayer : and hence the high caution, that, since we are 
sure of haying what we wish, we beware to ask only for high 
things. 

One key, one solution to the mysteries of human condition, 
one solution to the old knots of fate, freedom, and foreknowledge, 
exists, the propounding, namely, of the double consciousness. 
A Tna.-n must ride alternately on the horses of his private and 
his pnblic nature, as the equestrians in the circus throw them- 
selves nimhly from horse to horse, or plant one foot on the 
back of one, and the other foot on the back of the other. So 
when a Tna.n is the victim of his fate, has sciatica in his loins, 
and ci-amp in his mind; a club-foot and a club in his wit; a 
sour face, and a selfish temper; a strut in his gait, and a 
conceit ia his afihction ; or is ground to powder by the vice 
of his race; he is to rally on his relation to the universe 
which his ruin benefits. Leaving the daemon who suffers, he 
is to take sides with the Deity who secures universal benefit by 
his pain. 

. To offset the drag of temperament and race, which pxdls 
down, learn this lesson — ^namely, that by the cunning co- 
presence of two elements, which is throughout nature, what- 
ever lames or paralyzes yon, draws in with it the divinity, in 
some form, to repay. A good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power. "V^en a god wishes to ride, any chip or pebble 
will bud and shoot out winged feet, and seiwe him for a horse. 

Let us build altars to the Blessed Unity which holds nature 
and souls in perfect solntion, and compels every atom to serve 
an universal end. I do not wonder at a snow-flake, a shell, 
a summer landscape, or the glory of the stars ; but at the neces* 
sity of beauty under which the universe lies ; that • all is and 
must he pictorial ; that the rainbow, and the curve of t^ 
horizon, and the arch of the blue vault, are only results from 
the organism of the eye. There is no need for foolish amateurs 
to fetch me to admire a garden of flowers, or a sun- gilt cloud, 
or a waterfall, when I cannot look without seeing splendour 
and grace. How idle to choose a random sparkle here or 
there, when the indwelling necessity plants the rose of beauty 
the brow of chaos, and discloses the central intention c5 
* ni|ta:e to be harmony ' 
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. Let us btdld altars to tlie Beautiful JTecessity. If we 
fcliouglit men were free in tiie sense that in a single exception 
one fantastical wiU could prevail over the law of things, it 
were aU one as if a child’s hand could pull down the sun. If, 
in the least particular, one could derange the order of nature,— 
who would accept the gift of life ? 

Let us build altars to the Beautiful Necessity, which secures 
that all is made of one piece; that X->luintih‘ and defendant, 
friend and enemy, animal and planet, food and eater, are of 
one kind. In astronomy is vast space, bnt no foreign system ; 
in geology, vast time, but the same laws as to-day. Why 
should we he afraid of na-utire, which is no other than “ philo- 
sophy and theology embodied ” ? Why should we fear to be 
crushed by savage elements, we who are made up of the same 
elements ? Let us build to the Beautiful hTecessity, which 
makes man brave in believing that he cannot shun a danj|er 
that is appointed, nor incur one that is not; to the Necessity 
which rudely or softly educates him to the x.)eiTej)tion that 
there are no contingencies ; that Law rules throu|^hout exist- 
ence, a Law which is not intelligent but intelligence, — not 
personal nor impersonal, — it disdains words and j)as8e8 under- 
standing ; it dissolves x)ersons ; it vivifies nature ; yet soHcita 
the pure in heart to draw on all its ommpotence. 
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His tonguG was framed to music. 

And his hand was armed with skill ; 

His face was the mould of beauty, 

And his heai’t the throne of will, 

T here is not yet any inventory of a man’s faculties, any 
more than a biblc of his opinions. Who shall sot a limit to 
the influence of a human being ? There are men, who, by 
their sympathetic attractions, carry nations with them, and 
lead the a<itivity of the human race. And if there bti such a 
tie, that wJ.ierever the mind of man goes, nature will accompany 
hiwL, perhn.ps there are men whose magnetisms are of that 
force to draw mateiial and elemental powers, and, where they 
appear, immense instrumentalities organize around them. 
Lite is a search after power; and tins is an element with 
which the world is so saturated,— there is no chink or crevice 
in which it is not lodged,— tha,t no honest seeking goes un- 
rewm-ded. A man should prize events and poBsessIoiiB as the 
ore in which this fine mineral is found ; and he can well afford 
iw let events and poasoBsions and the breath of the body go, 
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if tlidbr Talue lias baen added tc> kirn in tke skape of power. 
If ke have secured the elixir* he can spare the wide gardens 
foom wkick it was distilled* A cultivated nmn, wise to know 
and bold to perform, is the end to which nature works, and 
the education of the will is the flowering and restdt of ^ this 
geology and tistrononiy. 

All successful men have apx^d in one thing,— they were 
mmaiimiBts. They beliered that things went not by luck, but 
bv law ; that there was not a weak or a cracked link in the 
chain that joins the first and last of thin^. A belief in caus- 
ality, or strict connexion between every trifle and the principle 
of being, and, in consequence, belief in com|)en8ation, or, that 
nothing is got for nothing,— characterizes idl valuable minds, 
and must control every effort that is made by an industrious 
one. The most valiant men are tluB best helievcu^ in the 
tension of the laws. “ All the grc?at captains,^’ said Bonaparte, 

have peiiormed vast aohievemi^nts f>y confoi'ining with the 
rules of ria.e art,— by adjusting efforts to obstacles.” 

The key to the age may he this, or that, or the other, as the 
young^ orators de8oril>e the key to all ages is— Imbecility j 
imbecility in the vast majority of men, at all times, and, even 
in heroes, in aU but certain eminent moments; victims of 
gravity, custom, and fear. This gives force to the strong,— 
that the mtaltitude have no habit of self-reliance or oxigmal 
action. 

We must reckon succcis a constitutional trait. Courage,— 
the old physicians taught (and their meaniiig holds, if their 
physiology is a little m^hi<id), — cotirage, or tlie degree of life, 
IS as the degree of circulation of the bl(X)d in the aeries. 

During passion, anger, fury, trials of strength, wresting, 
fighting, a krge amount of blood is collected m the arteries, 
& mamtenanoe of bodily strengtli requiring it, and but little 
is sent into the veins. This condition is constant with mteepid 
persons.” Where the arteries hold their blood, is courage and 
advmture possible. Where they pour it unrestrained into 
the veins, me spirit is low and feeble. For periorauance of 

K .t mark, it needs extraordinary health. If Erie is in robust 
th, and has elwt well, and is at the top of his condilion, 
and thirty years ol4 at Ms departure from weanland, he 
steer west, and his ships will reach Newfoundland. But tdke 
out Eric, and put in a stronger and bolder man,— Biom or 
Thorfin, — and the ships will, with just as much ease, sail six 
hundred, one thousand, j^tem hundred miles "lurtlier, and 
reach Labrador and New ln|fland. There is no chance m 
results. With adults, as with children, one Mass mim 
e«dially into the game, and wMrl wi^ the whirling world; 
O'tibws have cold hands, and reoanhi' bjstandmrsj -or are 
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only dragged in by the humour and vivacity of those who can 
carry a dead freight. The first wealth is health. Sickness is 
poor-spirited, and cannot serve any one : it must husband its 
resources to live. But health or fulness answers its own ends, 
and has to spare, runs over and inundates the neighbourhoods 
and creeks of other men’s necessities. 

All power is of one kind, a sharing of the nature of the 
world. The mind that is parallel with the laws of nature will 
be ia the cuiTent of events, and strong with their strength. 
One man is made of the same stuff of which events are made ; 
is in sympathy with the course of things; can predict it’. 
Whatever befalls, befalls him first ; so fliat he is equal to 
whatever shall happen. A man who knows men, can talk 
well on politics, trade, law, war, religion. For, everywhere, 
men are led in the same manners. 
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The advantage of a strong pulse is not to be supplied by ! 

any labour, art, or concert, it is like the climate, which easily 
rears a crop, which no glass, or irrigation, or tillage, or ^ 

manures, can elsewhere rival. It is like the opportunity of a 
city like New York, or Constantinoplo, which needs no diplo- 
macy to force capital, or genius, or labour to it. They come of 
themselves, as the water flows to it. So a broad, healthy, 
massive understanding seems to lie on the shore of unseen 
rivers, of unseen oceans, which are covered with barks, that, 
night and day, are drifted to this point. That is poured into 
its lap, which other men lie plotting for. It is in everybody’s 
secret; anticipates everybody’s discovery; and if it do not 
command every fact of the genius and the scholar, it is because 
it is large and slug^sh, and does not think them woith the 
exertion which you do. 

This affinnative force is in one, and is not in another, as one 
horse has the spring in him, and another in the whip. “ On 
the neck of the young man,” said Hafiz, “ sparkles no gem so 
gracious as enterprise.” Import into any stationary district, 
as into an old Dutch population in New York or Pennsylvania, 
or among the planters of Virginia, a colony of hardy Yankees, 
with seething brains, heads fuU of steam-hammer, pulley, 
crank, and toothed wheel, — and everything begins to shine 
wIKh values. What enhancement to ^1 the water and land in 
England is the arrival of Jiimes Watt or Brunei 1 In every 
company, there is not only the active and passive sex, but in 
both men and women, a deeper and more important eeai of mind, 
namely, the mventive or craitive class of both men and women, 
and the uninventive or accepting class. Bach plm man re- 
presents Ms set, and, if he have the accidental advantage of 
personal ascendency, which implies nebner more nor less 
of talent, but merely the temperamental or taming eye of a 
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will admit bis right to absorb t lK^m. Tlie hk ‘ reliant works by 
book-keeper and caBhier; the lawyer’s iiut hortties are liimted 
tip by clerks; the geologist reports the Hiuwi‘y« of bis sub- 
aXterns; Ooinmatider Wilken a|)|>n>priai«‘H the resultB of all 
the naturalists attached to the Expedillon; Tliorwaldaen’a 
statue is finished by stonecutters ; I)uniaH haH journeymen; 
and Shakespeare was theatre- manager, and ii»ed the labour of 
many young men, as well a« tlu; playliookH. 

There is always room for a ina-n of forei% and he makes 
room, for many. Society is a tn.iop of tliinkerB, and the best 
heads B,mong them take the he8tjda,c‘«»H, A. fcc.‘bk‘ man can see 
the farms that are fenctKl and tiih?«i, the houses that are liuilt. 
The strong man sees the poBsiblc* houHi's and farms. Hie eye 
makes estates as fast m the nun lirei.ulH clouds. 

When a new boy comes into HcluKd, wlum a, man travels, and 
encounters sbrangiirs evtnw day, or, when int-o any old club a 
new-comer is domesticated, that happens whitdi. lief alls when 
a strange ox is driven ini.o a iien or pasture wlu'rtj (‘.attle are 
kept; there is at onee a trial of Htrength ImtwtHui the la»t pair 
of horns and the new-comer, and it in Het.tliMl tlumceforth 
which is the leader. Bo now, there is a nuniHuring of st.rengbh, 
very courteous, but decisive, a, ml an a.C(|uieHcr‘nc<^ thiiiieefarward 
when thestj two mLet‘t. EaeJi reads his fate in tJu^ otlicr’s eyes. 
The weaker party finds tliai none of his information or wit 
quite fits the occasion. He thought he knew thm or that ; he 
nnda that he omitted to learn tlu^ end of it. Nothing that he 
knows will quite hit tlio mark, whilnt all ilu^ rivars tlirows ai’C 
good, and well thrown. Hut if hes knew all the fjmts in the 
encyclopedia, it would not help him: for tliis is anaffair of 
» presence of mind, of attitude, of aplomb ; the opponent has 
the* sun and wind, and, in every cast, the choice of weapon 
and mark ; and, when he himself is ma, tidied with some other 
antagonist, his own shtifte fly wtdl ami hit. 'Tis a question ot 
stomach and qonstitution. The si^Hjond ina-n is m good m the 
first, — perhaps better; but him not stoutncHS or stomach, as 
the first has, and so his wit Hifems ovm*-fim* or uiulcr-fmc. • 

Health is good,*— power, lift^ that n^sists disease, poison, and 
aU enemies, and is conservative, as wtdl m criuitive. Hera is 
question, every spring, whether to graft with wax, or whetW 
with clay; whether to whitewas|i or to potasfi, or to prane; 
blit the one point is the thrifty trtMi A good tree, tliat agrees 
with the soil, will gi*ow in <>! blight, or bug, or pruning, 

or neglect, by night and by in all wwatheri and all treat- 

ments,. Tivacitj, leaderstdp, must be huKi and we are not 



must Jiave coniag’ion, yeasL, empi^yiiigs, or wuat not, to induce 
fermentation into tlie dougli : as the torpid artist seeks inspi- 
ration at any cost, by virtue or by vice, by friend or by fiend, 
by prayer or by wine. Aiid we bave a certain instinct, tbat 
wkere is great amount of life, tbougb gross and peccant, it bas 
its own checks and purifications, and will be found at last in 
harmony with moral laws. 

We watch in children with x>uthetic interest the degree in 
which they possess recuperative force. When they are hurt 
by us, or by each other, or go to the bottom of the class, or 
miss the annual prizes, or are beaten in the game, — ^if they, 
lose heart, and remember the mischance in their chamber 
at home, they have a serious check. But if they have the 
buoyancy and resistance that pre-occupies them with new 
interest in the new moment, — the wounds cicatrise, and the 
fibre is the tougher for the hurt. 

One comes to value this health, when he sees that all 
difficulties vanish before it.^ A timid man listening to the 
alarmists in Congress, and in the newspapers, and observing 
the profligacy of party, — sectional interests urged with a fury 
which shuts its eyes to consequences, with a mind made np to 
desperate extremities, ballot in one hand, and rifie in the other, 
—might easily believe that he and his country have seen their 
best days, and he hardens himself the best be can against the 
coming ruin. But, after this ha-s been foretold with equal 
confidence fifty- times, and government six per cents, have not 
declined a quarter of a mill, he discovers that the enormous 
elements of strength which are here in play make onr politics 
unimportant. Personal power, freedom, and the resources of 
nature strain every faculty of every citizen. We prosper with 
such vigour, that, like thrifty trees, which grow in spite of ice, 
lice, mice, and borers, so we do not suffer from the profligate 
swarms that fatten on the national treasury. The huge ani- 
mals nourish huge parasites, and the rancour of the disease 
attests the strength of the constitution. The same energy in 
th^ Creek Demos drew the remark, that the evils of popular 
government appear greater than they are; there is compensa- 
tion for them in the spirit and energy it awakens. The rough 
and ready style which belongs to a p<'ople of sailors, foresters, 
farmers, and nieclianics, has its advantages. Power educa-tes 
the potentate. As long as our people quote English standards 
thej dwaif their own proportions. A Western lawyer of 
enimence said to me, he wished^werc a penal offence to bring 
an English law-book into a coiu’t in this country, so pemiciona 
had he found in his experience our deference to English pre* 
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mdimt The very won! ‘^eommerce’’ tm only an Englisli 
m^ing, imd is pinched to the. cmrwp exigencies of EngHs'h 
experience. The comtneree of rivem, the commerce of rail- . 
roads, and who kniiws Imt. the eommerce of air-balloons, must 
add an Ameiicati exteii«i<in to tlie pcmd-hole of admiralty. As 
long as our people quote English standards, they will miss the 
sovereignty of powiu* ; }mt let tliesa rfuigh-nders,— legislators 
in shirt-sleeves,— Hoosicr, Sucker, Wolverine, Badger, — or 
whatever hard head Arkiuwas, Oregon, or Utah sends, half 
orator, half assassifi, to represent its wrath and cupidity at 
Washington,— let these drive as they may ; and the disposition 
of territories and piildie lands, the neceMsity of balancing and 
keeping at bity the snarling majorities of Gennan, Irish, and 
of native millions, will besU iw promptness, luldress, and reason 
at last .on our buffalo- hunter, and authority and majesty of 
mannei*8. The instinct of the people is right. Men expect 
from good whigs, put into olHee by the respectability of the 
country, much less skill to di*al with Mcxhjo, Spain, Britain^ 
or with our own malcontent menib«Ts, than from some strong 
transgi’essor. like Jefferson, or Jackson, who first conquers Ms 
own govermnent, and then uses the Bame genius to conquer 
the foreigner. The senators who disstmted from Mr. Polk’s 
Mexican war, were not those who knew l>etter, but those 
who, from political position, could afford it; not Webster, but 
Benton «uid Otdhoiui. 

This power, to bo sure, is not clothed in satin. ^Tis the 
power of Lynch law, of soldiers and pirates ; and it bullies the 
peaceable and loyal. But it lirings its own antidote ; and hm 
IS my point, — ^that all kinds of power usually emerge at tee 
same time; go<Kl energy,^ and brwl; jiower of mind, with,, 
physical health ; the ecstasici t)f devotion, with the eximpera- 
tions of debauehei^. The same elements are always present, 
only sometimes these conspicuous, and sometimes those ; what 
was yesterday foreground, being te-day lamkground,— what 
was surface, playing now a not" less enectlve part m basis. 
The longer me drought lasts, the more is tlie atmosphere, 
surcharged with water. The faster the ball falls to the sun,: 
tee force to fly off is by so much augmented. And, in mot^' 
wild liberty oreedi iron conscience; natures with gmt 
mpukes have great resources, and return from far. k. 
pofitice, the sons of demoortds will be whigs; whikt red re- 
publicanism, in the father, k. a spasm of nature to ©ngfmd^ 
anintolerabk fjyrant in the next age. On the other hand,, 
conservatism, <<ver more iimorous and narrow, disgusts ^tee 
iMdren, and drives them for a mouteM of fresh air ink 
ra^calism. 

/: who nave most of thk oonirie mmtgjt — the ** bruisers’^ 
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who have ran tJie gauntlet of caucns and tavern through the 
comity or the state, have their own vices, hut they have the 
good narureiof strength and courage. Fierce and unscrupu. 
lous, they are usually frank and direct, and above falsehood. 
Our politics fall into bad hands, and churchmen and men of 
refinement, it seems agreed, are not fit persons to send to 
Congress. Politics is a deleterious profession, like some 
poisonous handicrafts. Men in power have no opinions, but 
may be had cheap for any opinion, for any purpose, — and if 
it be only a question between the most civil and the most 
forcible, I lean tc) the last. These Hoosiers and Suckers are 
really better than the snivelling opposition. Their wi-ath is at 
least of a bold and manly cast. They see, against the unani- 
mous declarations of the people, how much crime the people 
will bearj they proceed from step to step, and they h^re 
calculated but too justly upon their Excellencies the New 
England governors, and upon their Honours the New England 
legislators. The messages of the governors and the resolutions 
of the legislatures, are a proverb for expressing a sham virtuous 
indignation, which, in the course of events, is sure to be belied. 

In trade, also, this energy usually carries a trace of ferocity. 
Philanthropic and religious bodies do not commonly make 
their executive ofiicers out of saints. The communities 
hitherto founded by Socialists,— the Jesuits, the Port-Hoyal- 
ists^ the American communities at New Harmony, at Brook 
Farm, at Zoar, — are only possible by installing Judas as steward. 
The rest of the offices may be filled by good burgesses. The 
pious and charitable proprietor has a foreman not quite so 
pious and charitable. The most amiable of country gentlemen 
has a certain pleasure in the teeth of the buU-dog which guai’ds 
his orchard. Of the Shaker society, it was formerly a sort 
of proverb in the country, that they always sent the devil 
to market. And in representations of the Deity, painting, 
poetry, and popular religion have ever drawn the wi^ath from 
Hell. It is an esoteric doctrine of society, that a little wicked- 
ness is good to make muscle ; as if conscience were not good 
for hands and legs, as if poor decayed formalists of law and 
order cannot run like wild goats, wolves, and conies ; that, as 
thSbe is a use in medicine for poisons, so the world cannot 
move without rogues : that public spirit and the ready hand 
are as well found among the malignants. ’Tis not very rare, 
the coincidence of sharp private end political practice with 
public spirit and ^od neighbourhood. 

I knew a burly Boniface who for many years kept a publie* 
house in one of our rural capitals. He was a knave whom the 
town could ill spai’e He was a social, vascular creature, 
pasping and selfish. There was no crime which he did not oi 
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coitld not commit. But he made good Iriendft of tlie selectmeo, 
served them with hi« best chop when they supped at his house, 
and also with his honour tlie ■Ju<lge he was vei’y cordial, grasp- 
ing his hand. He intrmlucod all the fiends, male and female, 
into the town, and united in his person tlie functions of bully, 
incendiatj, swindler, barkeeper, and burglar. He girdled the 
trees, ancf cut off the horses’ tails of the teiuperance people, m 
the night. He led the “ ninimies ” and nulicals in town-meet;- 
ing with a speech. Mam time, he was^ civil, fat, and easy, in 
his house, and precisely the most public-spirited citizen. He 
was activ4i in getting the romls nspaired and planted with 
shade-trees; he subscribed for the fountains, the gas, and the 
telegraph ; he intrmlucfHl the new horse-rake, the new scraper, 
the baby-jumper, and what not, that Connecticut sends to the 
admiriiig citizens. He did this the easier, that the pedler 
stopped at his house, and paid his keeping, by setting up his 
new trap on the landlord’s premiscH. 

Whilst thus the energy for origiiiating and executing work 
deforms itself bjr ex<‘eHH, and m> our axe chops off our own 
fingers,— this evil is not witliout vmnmly. All the elements 
whose aid man calls in, will sometimcB become his masters, 
especially those of most subtle force. Shall he, tlieii,^ renounce 
steam, fire, and ele(*.tricity, or shall he learn to deal with them? 
The rule for this whdti <fia.sB of agencies is,— aU is good; 

only put it in the right phwKj. 

Men of this surcharge of arterial lilood cannot live on nuts, 
horb-tea, and ekigies; cannot read novels and play whist; 
cannot satisfy all their want^s at the Thursday Xiccture, or the 
Bemton Athenimim. They |)ine for adventure, and must go to 
Pika’s Peak ; had rather die by the hatchet of a Pawnee than 
git ^ill day and evtiry day at a counting- rtH>ni desk. The^r are 
made for war, for the sea, ft>r mining, hunting, and dealing; 
for hair-breadth adventures, Imge risks, and tlie j«»y of eventful 
living. Some men cannot endure an hour of calm at sea. I 
remamher a poor Malay cook, on board a Liverpoed packet, who, 
when the wind l>lew a gale, could not contain his joy. ** Blow I” 
he cried, “ me do tell yon, blow I” Their friends and governors 
must see that some vent for Hicir explosive complexion is pro- 
vided. The roisters who are destined for infamy at home;' if 
sent to Mexico, will “ cover you with glory,” and come back 
heroes and generals. There are Oregons, Calif omias, and 
Exploring Expeditions enough apperbiuning to America, to 
find them in files to knaw, and in crocodilei to eat. The 
young English are fine animals, full of blocd, and when they 
nave no wars to breathe thdr riotom valours in, tney seek for 
. travels as dangerous as war, ^ving into madstronii; swimiipng 
Mdlesponts ; wading up ^ snowy Eimmaleh i himring lioni 


rhinoceros, elephant, in South Africa; f.psying with Borrow 
in Spain and Algiers ; riding alligators ia South America with 
Waterton; utilizing Bedouin, Sheik, and Pacha, with Lava>'d • 
yachting among the icebergs of Lancaster Sound; peeping 
into V raters on the equator; or runniug on the creases of 
Malays in Borneo. 

The excess of virility has the same importance in general 
history as in private and industrial life. Strong luce or 
strong individual rests at last on natural forces, which are 
best in the savage, who, like the beasts around is still in 
reception of the milk from the teats of nature. Out off the 
connection between any of our works and this aboriginal 
source, and the work^ is shallow. The people lean on %his, 
and the mob is not quite so bad an argument as we sometimes 
say, for it has this good side. “ March without the people,” 
said a French deputy from the tribune, ‘‘ and you march into 
night: their instincts are a finger-pointing of Providence, 
always turned toward real benefit. But when you espouse an 
Orleans party, or a Bourbon, or a Montalembert party, or any 
other but an organic party, though you mean well, you have 
a personality instead of a principle, which will inevitably drag 
you into a comer.” 

The best anecdotes of this force are to be had from savage 
hfe, in explorers, soldiers, and buccaneers. But who cares 
for fallings-out of assassins, and fights of bears, or grind- 
ings of icebergs ? Physical force has no value where there 
is nothing else. Snow in snow-banks, fire in volcanoes and 
solfataras, is cheap. The luxury of ice is in tropical countries 
and midsummer days. The luxury of fire is to have a little 
on our hearth : and of electricity, not voUeys of the charged 
cloud, but the manageable stream on the battery wires. So 
of spirit, or energy ; the rests or remains of it in the civii and 
moral man are worth all the cannibals in the Pacific. 

In history, the great moment is, when the savage is just 
ceasing to be a savage, with all his haiiy Pelasgic strength 
directed on his opening sense of beauty: — and you l^ve 
Pericles and Phidias, — ^not yet passed over into the Corinthian 
civility. Everything good in nature and the world is in that 
®)mcnt of transition, when the swarthy juices stiU flow plenti- 
fully from nature, but their astringency or acridity is got out 
by ethics and humanity. 

The triumphs of peace have been in some proximity to war. 
Whilst the hand was still familiar with the sword-hili^ wMJat 
the habits of the camp were still visible in the port and com- 
plexion of the gentleman, liis intellectual power culminated : 
the compression and tension of these stem conditions is a 
training for the finest and softest arts, and can rarely he com- 
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pmsated m tranquil times, except bj some aualogotiB Tigour 
drawn from occupations as hardy as war. 

We say that success is constitutional; di^ends on a ^hs 
condition of mind and body, on power of work, on course; 
that it is of main efficacy in carry ing on the world, and though 
rarely found in the right state for an article of commerce, hut 
oftoner in the supersaturate or excess, which makes it danger- 
ous and destructive, yet it cannot be spared, and must be had 
in that fonn, and absorbents providai to take off its edge. 

The affirmative class monotKdke the homage of mankind. 
They ormnate and execute all the great feats. What a force 
was coiled up in the skull of Napoleon I Of the sixty thousand 
men making his army at Eylau, it seems some thirty thousand 
were tiiieves and burglara. The mc3n whom, in peaceful com- 
munities, we hold if we can, with iron at their legs, in prisons, 
under the muskets of sentinels, this man dealt with, hand to 
hand, dragged them w their duty, and won his victories by 
their bayonets. 

This aboriginal might gives a surprising pleasure when it 
appears under conditions of supreme refinement, as in the 
prohoients in high ai’t. When mchael Angelo was forced to 
paint the Sistine Chapel in fresco, of which art he knew no- 
thing, he went down into the Pope’s gardens behind the Yatican, 
and with a shovel dug out ochres, red and yellow, mixed them 
with glue and water with his own hands, and having, after 
many trials, at last suited himself, climbed his ladders, and 
painted away, week after weak, month after month, the sibyls 
and prophets. He surjuissed his successors in rough vigour 
as much as in purity of intelle(5t and rcEnement. Iw was not 
crushed by his one picture left unfinished at last. Miohad was 
wont to draw his ffgures first in skeleton, then to clothe them 
with iesh, and lastly to drape them. **Ahr’ said a brave 
painter to me thinking on these thmgs, ** if a mim has failed* 
you win find he has dreamed instead of working. There is no 
way to success m our art but to take off your coat, grind painty 
and work like a digger on the railroad, all day imd every day.” 

Success goes thus invariably with a certain plm or positive 
power ; an ounce of power must balance an ounce of weight. 
And, though a man cannot return into his mother’s wordei 
and be bom with new amounts of vivacity, yet there are two 
economies which are the best succedanea which the ease admits% 
Tl\e first is, the- stopping off decisively our miscdlaneous 
a^jtivity, and concentrating our force on one or a few nomta; 
as the gardener, by severe pruning, forces the s-ap of the tree 
into one or two vigorous limbs, .instead of suffering it to spindle 
into a sheaf of twigs. 

‘ ■ ♦*ihikrge not thy destiny, * said the orade t ' endeavour not 


and it makes no difference -wlietlier onr dissipations are' coarse 
or fine ; property and its cares, friends, and a social habit, or 
politics, or mnsic, or feasting. Ever^hing is good which 
takes away one plaything and delusion more, and drives ns 
home to add one stroke of faithful work. Friends, books, 
pictures, lower duties, talents,^ flatteries, hopes, — all are dis- 
tractions which cause oscillations in our giddy balloon and 
make a good poise and a straight course impossible. You 
must elect your work ; you shall take what your brain can, 
and drop all the rest. Only so can that amount of vital force 
accumulate which can make the step from knowing to doing, 
bio matter how much faculty of idle seeing a man has, the 
step from knowing to doin^ is rarely taken, ’Tis a step out 
of a chalk circle of imbecility into fruitfulness. Many an 
artist, lacking this, lacks all : he sees the masculine Angelo or 
OelHni with despair. He, too, is up to Nature and the First 
Cause in his thought. But the spasm to collect and swing 
his whole being into one act he has not. The poet CampbeU 
said, that ** a man accustomed to work was equal to any 
achievement he resolved on, and that, for himself, necessity, 
not inspiration, was the promptei: of bis muse.'' 

Concentration is the secret of strength in politics, in war, 
in trade, in short, in all management of human affairs. One 
of the high anecdotes of the world is the reply of Newton to 
the inquiry “ how he had been able to achieve his discoveries 
— By always intending my mind.” Or if you will have a 
text from politics, take this from Plutai’ch : “ There was in 
^e whole city but one street in which Pericles was ever seen, 
the street which led to the market-place and the council-house. 
He declined all invitations to banquets, and all gay assemblies 
and company. During the whole period of his administration 
he never dined at the table of a friend.” Or if we seek an 
example from trade, — “ I hope,” said a good man to Eoths- 
ohild, your children are not too fond of money and business : 
I am sure you would not wish that.” — “ I am sure I should 
■^shthat: I wish them to give mind, soul, heart, and body 
to business, — that is the way to be happy. It requires a grej^t 
deal of boldness and a great deal of caution to make a great 
fortune, and when you have got it, it requires ten times as 
mach wit to ke<m it. If I were to listen to ah the projects 
proposed to me, I should ruin myself very soon. Stick to one 
business, young man. Stick to your brewery (he said this to 
young Buxton), and you will be the great brewer of London. 
Be brewer, and banker, and merchant, and manufacturer, and 
you will soon be in the Gazette,” 
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Many m<m ar^ knowing, many are apprehensive and tona* 
cions, bnt they do not rush to a tlecision. But in our tiowmg 
affairs a decision must be made,— the best, if you can ; bn 
any is better tlian none. There are twenty ways of going to a 
point, and one is the shortest ; but set out at once on one. 4 
man who has that presence of mind which can bnng to Jtnm on 
the instant all he knows, is worth for action a dozen men who 
know as much, but can only bring it to light slowly. The 
good Speaker in the House is not the man who knows the 
Sieory of narliamentary tactics, but the man who decides 
off-hand. The good jmlge is not he who does hair-splitting 
justice to every allegation, but who, aiminp* at substantd 
justice, niles something intelligible ft>r the guhlanceof suitors, 
toie good lawyer is not the man who has an eye to every side 
and angle of contingency, and qualifies all liis qualifications, 
bu.t who throws himself on your part so heartily, that he gan 
get yon out of a aeraxie. Br. Johnson said, in one of his flow- 
ing icntances,** Miserable iKiyond all nsmes of wretebedness is 
that unhappy pair who are doomed te reduce beforehand to 
the principles of abstract reason all the details of each domes^o 
day. There axe cases wht3ro little can he said, and much must 
be done.^^ 

The second substitute for temperament is drill, the power of 
use and routine. Tlie hack is a bct.ter rornkter than me Aral 
barb. In chemistry, the galvanic strewn, slow, but continuous, 
is equal in power to the electric spark, and is, in our arts, a 
better agent. Bo in humim ludion, against the spasm of 
energy wo offset the continuity of drill We spread me same 
amount of for(;o over much time, instead of condensing it into 
a moment. ’Tis the same ounce of gold hero in a ball, and 
there in a leaf. At West Point, Colonel Buford, the chief 
engineer, pounded with a hammer on the tninnions of a 
cannon, until he^broke tliem off* He fired a piece of ordnance 
some hundred times in swift succession, until it burst. Now 
which stroke broke the trunnion F Every stroke. Which 
n^ast burst the piece? Every blast. pm$6 

Henry YIII. was. wont to say, or, great is drill. John Kemble 
said, that the worst provmoial company of actors would go 
til rough a play better than the best amateur comply, Basil 
HaH hkes £o snow that the worst regular troops will beat the 
best volunteers. Practice is niaerfeenths. A course of mobs 
is good practice for oratom AB-%e,, great speakers were bad 
speakers at first. Stumping it through England for seven 
years made Cobden a consummate debater. Stumping it 
throt^h New England for twice seven trained Waadell 
■ -Phillips. The way to leam Gherman is, to read the siyoMi' 
Smm pages over and orm a hundred times, tiE you knof 



every word and particle in ttem, and can pronounce ^d 
repeat‘tliem by heart. bTo genius can recite a ballad at lirst 
reading so well as medi>crity can at the Mteentb or twentieth 
reading. The rule for hospitality and Irish ‘ help,’ is, to have 
the same dinner every day throughout the year. At last, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy learns to cook it to a nicety, the host leams to 
cai-ve itT and the guests are well served. A humorous friend 
of mine thinks, that the reason why nature is so peiiect in 
her art, and gets up such inconceivably fine sunsets, is, that 
ehe has learnt how, at last, by dint of doing the same thine so 
very often. Cannot one converse better on a topic on which 
he has experience, than on one which is new ? Men whose 
opinion is v^ued on ’Change, are only such as have a special 
experience, and off that ground their opinion is not valuable. 

« More are made good by exercitation than by nature,” said 
Democritus. Tbe friction in nature is so enormous that we 
cannot spare any power. It is not question to express om 
thought to elect our way, b\it to overcome resistances of the 
medium and material in everything we do. Hence the use of 
drill and the worthlessness of amateui-s to cope with pi-acti- 
tionera. Six hours every day at the piano, only to give facility 
of touch; six hours a day at painting, only to give command 
of the odious materials, oil, ochres, and brushes. The masters 
say that they know a master in music only by seeing the 
nose of the hands on the keys ; — so difficult and vital an act is 
the command of the instrument. To have learned the use of 
the tools, by thousands of manipulations, to have learned the 
arts of reckoning, by endless adding and dividing, is the power 
of the mechanic and the clerk. ^ „ , 

I remarked in Enghmd, m confirmation of a frequent ex- 
perience at home, that, in literary circles, the men of trust 
and consideration, bookmakers, editors, university deans and 
professors, bishops, too, were by no means men, of the^ largest 
Hterary ttaent, but usually of a low and ordinary intellec- 
tuality, with a sort of mercantile actmty and working ualent. 
IndiTOrent hacks and mediocrities tower, by pushing their 
forces to a lucratiye point, or by working power, over multi- 
tudes of superior men, in Old as m Hew England. 

•I have not forgotten that there are sublime considerati;^ 
which limit the value of talent and superficial success. We 
can easily oveii)ms6 the vulgar hero. Tlicre are soloes on 
which we have not drawn. I know what I abstain from. I 
adiourn what I have to say on this topic to the chapters on 
and Worship. But this force or spirit, bemg the 
means relied on by nature for bringing the work of the day 
about,— as far as we attach importance te household hfe^^^ 
the prices of the world, we must mpect that. And I noioi 
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that an economy may ha applied to it ; it is as omch a subject 
of exact law and arithmetic as fluids and ^ases are; it may be 
husbanded, or wasted; every man is efficient only as he is a 
container or vessel of this force, and never was any signal act 
or achievement in histoty but by this ex|Kmditure. is 
not gold, but the gold-maker ; not the fame, but the exploit, 

K these forces and this husbandly are within reach of our 
will, and the laws of them can be read, we infer that all success, 
and all conceivable benefit for man, is also, first or last, within 
his reach, and has its own sublime economies by which it may 
be attained. The world is mathematical, and has no casualty 
in all its vast and flowing curve, Suticess has no more 
eccentricity than the gingham and muslin wa weave in our 
mills. I know no more affecting lesson to our busy, plotting 
New England brains, than to gt> into one of the factoncs with 
which we have lined all the watercourses in the States. A 
man hardly knows how much he is a machine until he begins 
to make telegraph, loom, press, and locomotive, in his own 
image. But m these, he is forced to leave out his follies and 
hinmranoes, so that when we go to the mill, the machine k 
more moral than we. Let a man dare go to a loom, and see il 
he be equal to it. Let machine confront macliine, and see how 
thej come out. The world-mill is more complex than the 
oahco-mill, and the tirchitect stooped less. In the gingham- 
mill, a broken thread or a shred s|H)ilB the web throng a piece 
of a hundred yards, and is tnice<l biwk to the girl that wove it, 
and lessens her wages. The stockholder, on btung shown this, 
mbs Ms hands with delight. ^ Are you so cunning, Mr. Proflt- 
loss, and do you expect to swindle your master and emplov^, 
m the web you wwo P A day is a more magnificent cloth 
than any muslin, tlie mechanism that makes it is inflnitdy 
cuxminger, and you shall not conceal the ihwy, fraudulent, 
rottoi hours you have dipped into the piecse, nor fear that any 
honest thread, or straighter ste4, or more inflexible shaft, wm 
not testify in the web. 


III— WEALTH. 

Who shall till what did htfall, 
f'ar away in tliat, wh« «ic^ 

Over the lifelois Wl, 

Hang idle stew and itmef 
What god the tlemeut obeyed f 
Wings of what triad the hdbta boro, 
Wafting the puay tutdi of pwrtr, 
Which, lodged in rook, the rook awi^l 




Aad well the primal pioneer 
Knew the strong task to it assigned, 

Patient through Heaven’s enormous year 
To build in matter home for mind. 

From air the creeping centuries drew 
The matted thicket low and wide ; 

This must the leaves of ages strew 
The granite slab to clothe and hide, 

Ere wheat can wave its golden pride. 

What smiths, and in what furnace, rolled 
(In dizzy aeons dim and mute 
The reeling brain can ill compute) 

Copper and iron, lead, and gold ? 

What oldest star the fame can save 

Of races perishing to pave 

The planet with a floor of lime? 

Dust is their pyramid and mole. 

Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
Under the tumbling mountain’s breast. 

In the safe herbal of the coal ? 

But when the quanded means were piled. 

All is waste and worthless, till 
Arrives the wise selecting will. 

And, out of slime and chaos. Wit 
Di-aws the threads of fair and fit. 

Then temples rose, and towns, and maris. 

The shop of toil, the hall of arts; 

Then fiew the sail across the seas 
To feed the North from ti’opic trees ; 

The storm- wind wove, the torrent span, 

Where they were bid the rivers lan ; 

New slaves fulfilled the poet’s dream, 

Galvanic wire, strong-shouldered steam. 

Then docks were built, and crops wei*e stored, 

And ingots added to the hoard. 

But, though light-headed man forget, 

Remembering Matter pays her debt : 

Still, through her motes and masses, draw 
Electric thrills and ties of Law, 

Which bind the strengths of Nature wild 
To the conscience of a child. 

^ S soon as a stranger is introduced into any company, OM 
of tBe first questions wliiclx all wisli to have answered is, 
How does that man get his living ? And with reason. He is 
no whole man until he knows how to earn a blameless liveli- 
hood. Society is barbarous until every industrious -maTi can 
get his living without dishonest customs. 

Every man is a consumer, and ought to be a producer. Ht 
fails to make his place good in the world unless he not only 
pays his debt, bul also adds something to the common wealth. 
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Kcht can he do justice to Ms genius mthout making soms 
larger demand on the world than a bare subsistence. He is by 
constitution expensive, and needs to be rich. ^ 

Wealth has its source in applications of the mind to nature 
from the rudest strokes of spade and axe up to the last secrets 
of art. Intimate ties subsist between thought and aU produc- 
tion ; because a better order is equivalent to vast amounts of 
brute labour. The forces and tlie resistances are nature’s 
but the mind acts in bringing things from where they abound 
to where they are wanted ; in wise combining ; in directing the 
practice of the useful arts, and in the creation of finer v^ues* 
by fine art, by eloquence, by song, or the reproductions of 
memory. We^th is in applications of mind to natere, and 
the art of getting rich consists not in industry, much less in 
saving, but in a better order, in timelmess, in being at the 
right spot. One man has stronger arms, or longer legs; 
another sees by the course of Btrcjams, and growth ojf markets, 
where land wiU be wanted, makes a dealing to the river, goes 
to sleep, and wakes up rich. Steam is no stronger now tean 
it was a hundred years ago; but is put to better use* A 
clever fellow was acquainted with the expansive force of 
steam ; he also saw the wealth of whait and grass rotting in 
Michigan. Tlien lie cunningly screws on the steam-pipe to 
the wheat-crop. Pufi* now, 0 Bteain I The steam puffs and 
expands as before, but this time it is dragging all Michigan at 
its back to hungry New York and hungry England. Goal lay 
in ledges under the ground since the Flood, until a labourer 
with pick and windlass brings it to the surface. We may wdl 
call it black diamonds. Every basket is power and civilimtion. 
For coal is a portable climate. It ciwTies the heat of the 
tropics to Labrador and the polar circle : and it is the means 
of transporting itself whithersoever it is wanted. Watt and 
Stephenson whispered in the ear of mankind their secret, that 
a h^-ounm of coal will ^aw two torn a mite, and carries 
coal, by rail and by boat, to make Canada as waiin as Oaleutta, 
and with its comfort brings its industrial power. 

When tee farmer’s peaches are taken from under the tree, 
and carried into town, they have a new look, and a hundred- 
fold value over tee fruit which grew on tee same bough, ani 
lies fxilsomely on tee groimd. ^ llie craft of the merchant is teis 
bringing a thing from where it abounds to where it is costly. 

Wealth begins in a tight roof teat keeps tee rain atod wind 
out ; in a good pump that yidids you plenty of sweet water ; 
m two suits of clothes, so to- change your dress whan you are 
wet ; in dry sticks to bum j in a good double- wick lamp ; and 
tereo meals ; in a horse, or a IcKsomotive, to cross the land; in 
a boat to cross the sea; in tools to work with; in bookt t4 


.knowleage, ana gooa-wiu. 

■Wealth begins with these articles of necessitj. And here 
we must recite the iron law which Nature thunders in these 
noxihem climates. First, she requires that each man should 
feed himself. If, happily, his fathers have left him no inhe- 
ritance, he must go to work, and by making his wants less, or 
his gains more, he must draw himself out ox that state of pain 
and insult in which she forces the beggar to He. She gives 
him no rest until this is done : she starves, taunts, and torments 
him, takes away warmth, laughter, sleep, friends, and dayHght, 
until he has fought his way to his own loaf. Then, less 
peremptorily, but stiU with sting enough, she urges him to the 
acquisition of such things as belong to him. Every warehouse 
and shop-window, every fruit-tree, every thought of every 
hour, opens a new want to him, which it concerns his power 
and dignity to gratify. It is of no use to argue the wants 
down : the philosophers have laid the greatness of man in 
making his wants few : but will a man content himself with a 
hut and a handful of dried pease P He is born to be rich. He 
is thoroughly related ; and xs tempted out by his appetites and 
fancies to the conquest of this and that piece of nature, until 
he finds his well-being in the use of his planet, and of more 
planets than his own. Wealth requires, besides the crust of 
bread and the roof, — ^the freedom of the city, the freedom of 
the earth, travelling, machinery, the benefits of science, music, 
and fine arts, the best culture, and the best company. He is 
the rich man who can avail himself of all men^s faculties. He 
is the richest man who knows how to draw a benefit from the 
labours of the greatest number of men, of men in distant 
countries, and in past times. The same correspondence that 
is between thirst in the stomach, and water m the spring, 
exists between the whole of man and the whole of nature. 
The elements offer their service to him. The sea, washing 
the equator and the poles, offers its perilous aid, and the power 
and empire that follow it, — day by day to his craft and 
j^iidacitv. “ Beware of me,” it says, “ but if you can hold me, 
I am the key to all the lands.” Fire offers, on its side, an 
equal power. Fii*e, steam, Hghtning, gravity, ledges of rook, 
mines of iron, lead, quicksilver, tin, and gold; forests of all 
woods ; fruits of all cHmates ; animals of all habits; the powers 
of tillage j the fabrics of his chemic laboratory ; the webs of 
his loom ; the masculme draught of his locomotive, the talis- 
mans of the machine-shop ; all grand and subtile things, 
minerals, gases, ethers, passions, war, trade, government, are 
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Ms natuxal playmates, and, according to tke exocllence of thi 
mackinery in ^k human being, is bis attraction for the 
instruments ke is to employ* ^ The world is kis tool-ckest, and 
he is successful, or Ms education is carried on just so far as is 
tke marriage of kis faculties witk nature, or tke degree in 
wkiok ke tildes up things into MmseH. 

Tke strong race is strong on these terms. Tke Saxons are 
tke merchants of tke world; now, fo’- a thousand years, tke 
leading race, and by nothing more than their (juality of per- 
sonsd independence, and, in its special modification, pecuniary 
independence* No reliance for bread and games on tke 
guremmenl^ no clansbip, no patnarekal style of living by tke 
revenues of a cki^, no manying-on, — no system of clientskip 
suits them; but every man must pay his scot. Tke Engli^ 
are prosperous and peaceable, with tbeir habit of considering 
that every man must take care of himself, and has himself to 
tibank, if ke do not maintain and improve kis position in 
society. 

Tke subject of economy mixes itself witk morals, inasmuch 
as it is a peremptory point of virtue that a man’s independence 
be secured. Poverty domoralbses* A man in debt is so far a 
slave; and Wall Street thinks it easy for a niillionaire to be a 
man of bis word, a man of honour, but, that, in failing circum- 
stances, no man can be relied on to keep his Integrity. And 
when one observes in tke hotels and pidacea of our Atlantic 
capitals, the habit of expense, tke not of tke senses, tke 
absence of bonds, clanship, fellow-feelmg of any kind, ke feds 
that, when a man or a woman is driven to the wall, tke chances 
of integrity are frightfully diminished, as if virtue were coming 
to be aluxury wMck few could afford, or, as Burke said, at a 
market almost too high for humanity,” He may fix kis inven- 
tory of necesriti^ and of enjovmenis on what scale ke pleases^ 
but if ke wisk^ tke power and privilege of thought, the chalk* 
ing out Ms own career, and having society on kis oim term% 
ka must bring Ms wants within Ms proper power to satisfy. 

Tke manly part is to do witk might and main what jou can 
do. Tke world is faU of fops who never did anything, and 
who have persuaded beauties and men of genius to wear tkrir 
fop Hvenr, and these will ddiver tke fop opinion, that it is nt^ 
respectable to be seen earning .a Hving; that it is muck more 
respectable to spend without earning ; and this doctrine of the 
srie will come also from tke elect sons of light; for wise 
men are not wise at all hours, and will speak five rimes from 
^rir- taste or their humour to once from their reason. The 
bmve workman, who might betray Ms ledmg of it in Ms 
manners, if he do not succumb in kis practice, must replace 
or elegance f orfdted ' by tke n^rit of tke work done* 



to conciliate, wliose faithful work will answer for him. The 
mechanic at his bench carries a quiet heart and assured man- 
ners, and deals on even terms with men of any condition. The 
artist has made his picture so true, that it disconcerts criticism. 
The statue is so beautiful, that it contracts no stain from the 
market, but makes the market a silent gallery for itself. The 
case of the young lawyer was pitiful to disgust, — a paltry 
matter of buttons or tweezer-cases ; but the determined youth 
saw in it an aperture to insert his dangerous wedges, made 
the insignificance of the thing forgotten, and gave fame by 
his sense and energy to the name and affairs of the Tittleton 
snuff-box factory. 

Society in large towns is babyish, and wealth is made a toy. 
The life of pleasure is so ostentatious, that a shallow observer 
must believe that this is the agreed best use of wealth, and, 
whatever is pretended, it ends in cosseting. But, if this were 
the main use of surplus capital, it would bring us to barricades, 
burned towns, and tomahawks presently. Men of sense 
esteem wealth to be the assimilation of nature to themselves, 
the converting of the sap and juices of the planet to the 
incarnation and nutriment of their design. Power is what 
they want, — ^not candy ; — power to execute their design, power 
to jgive legs and feet, form and actuality, to their thought, 
whmh, to a clear-sighted man, appears the end for which the 
universe exists, and all its resources might be well applied* 
Columbus thinks that the sphere is a problem for practical 
navigation, as well as for closet geometry, and looks on all 
kings and peoples as cowardly landsmen until they dare fit 
him out. Few men on the planet have more truly belonged to 
it. But he was forced to leave much of his map blank. His 
successors inherited Ms map, and inherited his ftiry to com- 
plete it. 

So the men of the mine, telegraph, mill, map, and survey,— 
the monomaniacs, who Mk up their project in marts and 
offices, and entreat men to subscribe : — how did our factories 
Ifct built P how did North America get netted with iron rails, 
except by the importunity of these orators, who dragged all 
the prudent men in P Is party the madness of many for the 
gain of a fewP This i^eculaiwe genius is the madness of few; 
for the gain of the world. The projectors are sacrificed, but 
the pubuc is the gainer. Each of these idealists, workiii^ 
after Ms thought, would make it tyrannical, if he could. He 
is met and antagonized by other speculators, as hot as ha 
5^6 equilibrium is^reserved by these counteractions, as one 
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tree ke&pB down att^ther in the forest, that it may n rt ahaorh 
eH the sap in the ground. And the supply in natm-e of rail, 
road presidents, copper- miners, grand -iimctioners, smoked 
burners, dre-annihilators, Ac., is limited by the same law 
which keeps the proportion in the supply of carbon, of alum 
and of hydrogen, ’ 

To be rich is to have a ticket of admission to the mastex*- 
works and chief men of each race. It is to have the sea, 
by voya^ng; to visit the mountains, Niagara, the Nile, the 
desert, Eome, Paris, Oonstantinople ; to see gallenes, libraries 
arsenals, manufactones. The reader of Humboldt^s “ Cosmos 
follows the marches of a man whose eyes, ears, and mind are 
armed by all the science, arts, and implements which mankind 
have anywhere accumulated, and who is using these to add to 
the stock. So is it with Benon, Beckford, Belzoni, Wilkinson, 
Layard, Kane, Lepsius, and Livingst^mc. ‘^The rich man,” 
says Saadi, is everywhere expected and at home.” The rich 
take up something more of the world into man's life. They 
include the country as well as the town, tlie ocean-side, the 
White Hills, the ’Wnx West, and the old European homesteads 
of man, in their notion of available materiiu. The world is 
his, who has money to over it. He arrives at the sea-shore, 
and a sumptuous ship him doored and carpeted for him the 
stormy Atlantic, and nmde it a luxurious hotel, amid the 
horrors of tempests. The Persians s«iy, ** *Tis the same to 
him who weans a shoe, as if the whole eai*th were covered mth 
leather.” 

Kings are said to liave long arms, but eveiy man should 
have long arms, and should pluck his living, his instmmentsj 
his powex*, and his knowing, from the sun, moon, and stai^ 
Is not, Hien, the demand to be rich legitimate P Yet I have 
never seen a rich man. I have never seen a man as rich as 
^ mm ought to he, or with an adequate command of nature. 

press have many common-places denouncing 
the mirst for wealth ; hut if men should take these moralista 
at thmr word, and leave off aiming to be rich, the moriiists 
would inrsh to rekin^e at all hasKarls this love of power in the 
people,^ lest d'nlimtion^ shotdd be undone. Men are ui*ged 
by their ideas to acquire the command over nature. Ag€S' 
derive a oultm^e from the wealth of Eoman Omsars, Leo X.'s, 
ma^idcent Kings of France, Grand Dukes of Tuscany, Dukes 
of Devonshire, Townleys, Temons, and Peels, in England 
or whatever great proprietors. It is the interest of all meu 
that there should be Yatioans and Louvres full of noble works 
of art; British Museums, and French Gardens of Planta 
Phi^phia Academies of Naturid Histo^, Bodleian, Am. 
brown, Eoyal, Congressional Libriries.^ jft ' is ’^e interetffc 


sons, and Kanes, to find the magnetic and the geographic 
poles. We are ad richer for the measurement of a de^ee of 
latitude on the earth’s surface. Our navigation is safer for 
the chart. How intimately our knowledge of the system of 
the universe rests on that ! — and a true economy in a state 
or an individual will forget its frugality in behalf of claims 
like these. 

Whilst it is each man’s interest that not only ease and 
convenience of living, but also wealth or surplus product, 
should exist somewhere, it need not be in his hands. Often 
it is very undesirable to him. Goethe said weU, “ITobody 
should be rich but those who understand it.” Some men are 
born to own, and can animate all their possessions. Others 
cannot; their owning is not graceful; seems to be a com- 
promise of their character: they seem to steal their own 
dividends. They should own who can administer ; not they 
who hoard and conceal ; not they who, the greater proprietors 
they are, are only the greater beggars, but they TOOse work 
carves out work for more, opens a path for all. For he is the 
rich man in whom the people are rich, and he is the poor man 
in whom the people are poor : and how to give all access to 
the masterpieces of art and nature is the problem of civiliza- 
tion. The socialism of our day has done good service in 
setting men on thinking how certain civilizing benefits, now 
only enjoyed by the opulent, can be enjoyed by all. For 
example, the providing to each man the means and apparatus 
of science and of the arts. There are many articles good for 
occasional use, which few men are able to own. Every man 
wishes to see the ring of Saturn, the satellites and belts of 
Jupiter and Mars, the mountains and craters in the moon: 
yet how few can buy a telescope ! and of those, scarcely one 
would like the trouble of keeping it in order, and exhibiting 
it. So of electrical and chemic^ apparatus, and many the 
like things. Every man may have occasion to consult books 
which he does not care to possess, such as cyclopsedias, diction- 
5ijies, tables, charts, maps, and public documents: pictures 
also of birds, beasts, fishes, shells, trees, flowers, whose names 
he desires to know. 

There is a refining influence from the arts of Design on a 
prepared mind, which is as positive as that of music, and not 
to be supplied from anj other source. But pictures, engravings, 
statues, and casts, beside their first cost, entail expenses, as of 
galleries and keepers for the exhibition; and the use which 
' any man can make of them is rare, and their value, top, ia 
much enhanced by the numbers of men who can share their 
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ayoyment. In the Greek cities, it was reckoned profane 
that any person should pretend a property in a work of art 
which belonged to all who could behold it. I think sometimes, 
•—could I only have music on my own terms could I live in 
a great city, and know where 1 could go whenever I wished 
tbe ablution and inundation of musicid waves, — ^that were a 
bath and a medicine. 

If properties of this kind were owned by states, towns, and 
lyceums, they would draw the bonds of neighbourhood closer. 

A town would exist to an intellectual purpose. In Burop^ * ' 
where the feudal forms secure the permanence of weahh in 
certain families, those families buy and preserve these things, 
and lay them open to the public. But in America, whw 
democratic institutions divide every estoto into small portions, 
after a few years, the public should step into the place of 
these proprietors and provide this culture and inspiration for 
the citizen. 

Man WM bom to be rich, or inevitably grows rich by the 
use of his faculties ; by the unUm of thought with nature. 
Property is an intellectual production. The gume requires 
coolness, right reasoning, px-omptness, and patience in the 
players. Cultivated labour ^ives out brute laboxxr. An 
nite number of slirewd men, in infinite years, have arrived at 
oe^in best and shortest ways of doing, and this accumulated 
skill in arts, cultures, harvestinp, curings, manufactures, 
navigations, exchanges, constitutes the wox*th of our world 
to-day. 

Commerce is a game of skill, which ove:^ man cannot play, 
wMch few men can play well. The rignt merchant is one 
who has the just average of fixculties we call commmsmm; a ' 
man of a steong affinity for facts, who makm up his decision 
„on what he ^ has seen. Ho is thoroughly persuaded of the ■. 
teiths of arithmetic. There is always a reason in iJw mm 
for Ms |food or bad foxi^une, and so in making money. 
talk aS' ^if there were some magic about this, and bmeve m ■ 
marie in all parts of Ufe. He Snows that all goes on the old 
road, pound for poimd, cait for cent,— for every effect a 
perfect cause, — ^ana timt good luck is another name lor t«ap- 
city of purpose. He insures himself in every transaction, 
likes small ^d sure gains. Probity and closeness to^ the facts 
are the basis, but the masters of the art add a certain long 
arithmetic. The problem is, to combine many and i^emote 
.operations with the accuracy and adherence to the facts, 
which is easy in near and transactions; so to anrive ^ ' 

gigantic results, without any compromise of sal^y. Hapoleon 
■ w^ fond of telling the stoiw of the Marseilles banker, wljo 
‘..^4 to his visitor, axorprisad at &e contrast she 


louBg man, you are too young to understand hcfPfmasses 
are formed, — tke true and only power, — ^whether composed of 
Xuoney, water, or men, it is all alike, — a mass is an immense 
centre of motion, but it must be begun, it must be kept up 
and he might have added, that the way in which it must be 
begun and kept up is by obedience to the law of particles. 

Success consists in close appliance to the laws of the world, 
and, since those laws aa-e intellectual and moral, an intellectual 
and moral obedience. Political economy is as good a book 
wherein to read the life of man, and the ascendency of laws 
over all private and hostile influences, a^ any Bible which has 
come down to us. 

Money is representative, and follows the nature and fortunes 
of the owner. The coin is a delicate meter of civil, social, and 
moral changes. The farmer is covetous of his dollar, and with 
reason. It is no waif to him. He knows how many strokes 
of labour it represents. His bones ache with the days’ work 
that earned it. He knows how much land it represents ; — ^how 
much rain, frost, and sunshine. He knows that, in the dollar, 
he gives you so much discretion and patience, so much hoeing 
and thrashing. Try to lift his dollar ,* you must lift all that 
(freight. In the city, where money follows the skit of a pen, 
OT a lucky rise in exchange, it comes to be looked on as light. 
I wish the farmer held it dearer, and would spend it only for 
real bi'ead, force for force. 

The farmer’s dollar is heavy, and the clerk’s is light and 
nimble ; leaps out of his pocket ; jumps on to cards and faro- 
tables : but stiU more curious is its susceptibility meta- 
physical changes. It is the finest barometer of soci^ storms, 
and announces iwolutions. 

. Every step of civil advancement makes every man’s doUar 
worth more. In OaUfomia, the country where it grew, — ^what 
would it buy? A few years since, it would buy a shanty, 
dysentery, hunger, bad company, and crime. There are wide 
countries like Siberia, where it would buy little else to-dav 
than some petty mitigation of sujffering. In Home, it will 
bify beauty and magnificence. Forty years ago, a dollar 
would not buy much in Boston. How it will buy a great deal 
moi*e m our old town, thanks to raOroads, telegraphs, steamers, 
and the contemporaneous growth of Hew Yoris, and the whole 
country. Yet there are many goods appertaining to a capital 
city, which are not yet purchasable liere, no, not with a 
mountain of dollars. A dollar in Florida Is not worth a 
dollar in Massachusetts. A dollar is not value, hut represen- 
itaire of value, and, at last, of moral values, ^ dollar is rated 
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for tlie com it will buj, or, to speak strictly, not for tbe com 
or house-room, but for Athenian com and ttoman house-room 
—•for the wit, probity, and power, which we eat bread and 
dwell in houses to sliare and exert. Wealth is mental ; wealth 
is moral. The value of a dolhu* is, to buy just things : a 
dollar goes on increasing in value with all the genius 
all the virtue of the world. A dollar in a university is woith 
more than a dollar in a jail; in a temperate, schooled, law. 
abiding community, than m some sink of crime, where' dice 
knives, and arsenic are in conshmt play. * 

The “ Bank-note Detector is a xiseful publication. But the 
current dollar, silver or ;paper, is iteelf the detector of the 
right and wrong whm'c it circulates. Is it not instantly 
enhanced by the increase of equity P If a trader refuses to 
seU his vote, or adheres to some odious right, he makes so much 
more equity in Massachusetts ; and every acre in the State is 
more worth in the hour of Ills action. If you take out of 
State Street the ten honestost merchants, and put in ten 
ro^ish persons, controlling the same amount of capital,— the 
raies of insurance will indicate it; the soundness of omiks idll 
show it : the highways will be less secure : the schools will fed 
it ; the children will bring home their little dose of the poison: 
the judge will sit less firmly on the bench, and his deoimons be 
less upright ; he has lost so much support and constraint, 
which all need ,* and the pulpit will betray it, in a laxer rule of 
life. An apple-tree, if you take out every day for a number of 
days, a lotid of loam, and put in a load of sand about its roots, 
will find it out. An apple-tree is a stupid kind of creature, 
but if this treatment be purstUMl for a short time, 1 think it 
would bdgin to mistrust somt^thing. And if you should take 
out of the powerful class engaged in timie a hundred good 
men, and put in a hundred bad, or, what is just tbe same tiling, 
introduce a demorali 2 :ing institution, would not the dollar, 
which is not much stupider than m apple-tree, presimtly find 
it out P The yalue ox a dollar is social, as it is created by 
society. By^ man who remoyes into this city, with any 
purchasable talent or skill in him, giyes to every man’s labour 
m the city a new worth. If a ^ent is any where born i||to 
the world, the (immunity of nations is enriched ; and, much 
more, with a new dwm of probity. The expense of crime, 
one of the principal charges ox ©v^ nation, is so fiur stopped. 
In^ Europe, orim© is observed to increase or abate with the 
price of bread. If the Rothschilds at Paiis do not accept bills, 
the people at Manchester, at PaMey, at Birmingham, are 
forced into the highway, snd lim^ords are shot down In 
Ireland. The police records attest it. The vibrations are 
presaitly felt in New Ycrk, New Orl«ms, and OMcago. Nd 
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it, and there is war, and an agitation through a large portion 
of mankind, with every hideous result,’ ending in revolution, 
and a new order. 

Wealth brings with it its own checks and balances. The 
basis of political economy is non-interference. The ordy safe 
rule is found in the self-adjusting meter of demand and supply. 
Do not legislate. Meddle, and you snap the sinews wi^ b your 
sumptuary laws. Give no bounties : make equal laws : secure 
life and property, and you need not give alms. Open the doors 
of opportimity to talent and virtue, and they will do them- 
selves justice, and property will not be in bad hands. In a free 
and just commonwealth, property rushes from the idle and 
imbecile to the industrious, brave, and persevering. 

The laws of nature play; through trade, as a toy-battery 
exhibits the effects of electricity. The level of the sea is not 
more surely kept, than is the equilibrium of value in society 
by the demand and supply : and artifice or legislation punishes 
itself, by reactions, gluts, and bankruptcies. The sublime 
laws play indifferently through atoms and galaxies. "Whoever 
knows what happens in the getting and spending of a loaf of 
bread and a pint of beer ; that no wishing wifi change the 
rigorous limits of pints and penny loaves ; that, for all that is 
consumed, so much less remains in the basket and pot ; but 
what is gone out of tlie&e is not wasted, hut well spent, if it 
nourish his body, and enable him to finish his task ; — knows 
all of political economy that the budgets of empires can teach 
him. The interest of petty economy is this symbolization of 
the great economy the way in which a house, and a private 
mams methods, tally with the solar system, and the laws of 
give and take, throughout nature; and, however wary we are 
of the falsehoods and petty tricks which we suicidally play off 
on each other, every man has a certain satisfaction, whenever 
his defiling touches on the ine^’^itable facts ; when he sees that 
things themselves dictate the price, as they always tend to do, 
ani in large manufactures, are seen to do. Yonr paper is not 
fine or coarse enough, — is too heavy or too thin. The manu- 
facturer says, he will furnish you with pust that thickness or 
thinness you wjmt ; the pattern is qmte indifferent to him ; 
here is his schedule; — any variety of paper, as cheaper or 
dearer, with the prices annexed. A pound of paper costs so 
much, and you may have it made up in any pattern you fancy. 

There is m all our dealings a self-regulation that supersedes 
ebaffering, Tou will rent a house, but must have it cheap. 
The corner can reduce the rent, but so he incapacitates himself 
roL. lu 2 a 
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from making proper repah's, and the tenant gets not the house 
ho would have, but a worse one ; besides that, a relation a 
little injurious is established between landlord and tenant 
You dismiss your labourer, saying, “ Patrick, I shall send for 
you as soon as I cannot do without you/’ Patrick goes off 
contented, for he knows that the weeds will grow mth the 
potatoes, the vines must be planted next week, and, however 
imwilling you may be, the cantaloupes, crooknecks, and cucum- 
hers will send for him. Who but must wish that all labour 
and value should stand on the same simple and surly market f 
If it is the best of its kind it will. We must have joiner, lock- 
smith, planter, priest, poet, doctor, cook, weaver, ostler, eack 
in turn, through the year. 

If a St. Midiaers pear sells for a shiUing, it costs a shilling 
to raise it. If, in Boston, the best securities offer twelve 
cent, for money, they have just six percent, of insecurity. You 
may not see that the fine pear costs you a shilling, but it cost^ 
the community so much. The shilling represents the number 
of enemies the pear has, and the amount of risk in ripening it. 

The price of coal shows the narrowness of the coal-field, 
a compulsory confinement of the miners to a certain district. 1 
An salaries are reckoned on contingent as well as on actual ^ > 
seivices. “ If the wind wei*e always southwest by west,” said i 
the skipper, “ women might take ships to sea.” One might I 
say, that all things are of one price; that nothing is cheap { 
dear; and that the apparent ^sparities that strike us are only | 

a shopman’s trick of concealing the damage in your bargain. f 

A youth coming into the city from his native New Hampshire i 

farm, with its hard fare stiU fresh in his remem^'ance, boards | 

at a first class hotel, and believes he must somehow have out- | 

witted Dr. Branklin and Malthus, for luxuries are cheap. But I 

he pays for the one convenience of a better dinner by the loss I 

of some of the richest social and educational advai^tages. He ’I 

has lost what guards ! what incentives 1 He will perhaps find I 

by-and-by that he left the Muses at the door of the hotel, and f 

found the Furies inside. Money often costs too much, and | 

power and pleasure are not cheap. The ancient poet said, ^ 

the gods sell all things at a fair price.” | 

^ There is an example of the compensations in the commercial f 
history of this country. Wlxen the European wars threw the i 
carrying-trade of the world, from 1800 to 1812, into American ^ 
bottoms, a seizure was now and then made of an American 
ship. Of course the loss was serious to the owner, but the 
country was indem n ified ; for we charged threepence a pound 
for caiTying cotton, sixpence for tobacco, and so on ; widcb 
paid for the risk and loss, and brought into the country an 
immense prosperity, early marriages, private wealth, the build- 
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ing of cities and of si.ites : and, after tlie war wis over, we 
received compensation over and above, by treaty, for all tbe 
seizures. Well, the Americans grew ricb and great. But tbe 
pay-day comes round, Biitain, France, and Germany, wMcb 
our extraordinary profits bad impoverished, send out, attracted 
by the fame of our advantages, first their thousands, then their 
millions, of poor people to Siaa-e the crop. At first, we employ 
Lheni, and inci’ease our prosperity : but, m the artificial system 
of society and of protected labour, which we also have adopted 
and enlarged, there come presently checks and stoppages. 
Then we refuse to employ these poor men. But they will not 
so be answered. They go into the poor rates, and, though we 
lefuse wages, we must now pay the same amount in the form 
of taxes. Again, it turns out that the largest proportion of 
crimes are committed by foreigners. ^ The cost of the crime, 
and the expense of courts and of prisons, we must bear, and 
the standing army of preventive police we must pay. The 
cost of education of the posterity of this great colony I will 
not compute. But the gross amount of these costs will begin 
to pay back what we thought was a net gain from our tran^* 
atlantic customers of 1800. It is vain to refuse this payment# 
We cannot get rid of these people, and we cannot get rid of 
their will to be supported. That has become an inevitable 
element of our politics; and, for their votes, each of th<' 
dominant parties courts and assists them to get it executed. 
Moreover, we have to pay, not what would have contented 
them at home, but what they have learned to think necessary 
here ; so that opinion, fancy, and all manner of moral con- 
siderations complicate the problem. 

There are a few measures of economy^ which will bear to be 
named without disgust ; for the subject is tender, and we may 
easily have too much of it ; and therein resembles the hideous 
animalcules of which our bodies are built up, — ^which, offensive 
in the pai^ticular, yet compose valuable and effective masses. 
Our nature and genius force us to respect ends, whilst we use 
means. We must use the means, and yet, in our most accurate 
usiqg, somehow screen and cloak them, as wc can only mve 
them any beauty by a reflection of the glory of the end. Tliat 
is the good head, which serves the end, and commands the 
means. The rabble are corrupted by their means : the means 
are too strong for them, and they desert their end. 

1. The first of these measures is that each man s expense 
must proceed from his character. As long as your genius 
buys, fixe invesfcirient is safe, though you spend like a monarch. 
Nature arms each man with some laoulty wMoh enables 'aim 
to do easily some feat impossible to any other, and thus makes 
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him necessary to society. Hatiye determination gtiides 

his labour and liis spending. He wants an equipment of means 
and tools proper tohis talent. And to save on tliis point were 
to neutralize the special strengtih and lielpfnlness of each mind 
Bo your work, resj^eeding the exccUeneo rvf the work, and not 
its acceptablenosB. This is so much economy, that, rightly 
read, it is the sum of economy. Profligacy consists not in 
spending years of time or chests of money, but in spen^g 
them otf the line of yonr ca.reer. The crime which bankrupts ^ 
men and states is job-work— declining from your tnai n 
design to serve a turn here or there. HotJung is beneath yon ' 
if it is in the direction of your life: nothing is great or ‘ ' 
desirable, if it is off from that. I tliink we are entiUed hero 
to draw a straight Ime, and say, tliat society can never prosper 
but must always be bankrupts, until every man does that whio^ 
he was created to do. ; 

Spend for yoxir expense* and retrench the expenBo which is ^ 
not yours. Allston, the paint<^r, was wont to say, that he 
built a plain house, and filled it with plain furniture, because 1 
hfi would hold out no bribe to any to visit him who had not 
similar tastes to his own. We are sympatluitic, and, hie 
children, want everything we see. But It is a large stride to 
indepcmdenco, when a man, in the discovery of “his proper i 
talent, has sunk the necessity for false cKponBoa. As the 
betrothed maiden, by one sticure affection, is relieved from a 
system of slavcuies,— the daily inculcated necessity of pleasing 
all, —so the man who has found what he t^an do can spend 
on that, and leave all otlier spending. Montaigne said, 

“ When he was a youngm' brotlier, he wont bravo in dress 
and et|uipago, but afterward his <5hateau and farms might 
answer for him.” Xjot a man who belongs to the edass of 
nobles— those, namely, who have found out that they can do r 
something— relieve himself of all vague squandering on objects 
not his. Let the realist not mind appearanecas. Let Him delegate 
to others the costly eoiirtcsim and decorations of social life. 
The virtues arc economists, but some of the vices are also. 
Thus, next to humility, I have noticed that pride is a pretty 
Ln)od husband. A good pride is, as I rec‘.kon it, wortli from 
nv6 hundred to fifteen hundred a year. Pride is handsohxe, 
economical ; pride eradicates so many vices, letting none suWst 
but itself, that it seems as if it were a great gain to excbimge 
vanity for pride. ^ Pride can go without domcitios, without 
one cl()the8--can live in a house with two rooms, can eat potato, 
purslain, beans, lyed com— can work on the soil, can travel 
afoot, can talk with poor men, or lit silent w41 conhmted in 
fine saloons. But vanity costs money, labour, horses, maw* 
women, health, and peace, and is still nothing at last, a long 
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way leading nowhere — only drawback proud people are 

intolerably selfish, and the min ai'e gentle and giving. 

Art. is a jealous mistress, and, if a man have a genius for 
painting, poetry, music, architecture, or philosophy, he makes 
a bad husband, and an ill provider, and should be wise in 
season, and not fetter himself with duties which will embitter 
his days, and spoil him for his proper work. We had in this 
region, twenty years ago, among our educated men, a sort 
of xlrcadian fanaticism, a passionate desire to go upon the 
land, and unite farming to intellectual pursuits. Many 
effected their purpose, and made the experiment, and some 
became downright ploughmen; but all were cured of their 
faith that scholarship and practical farming (I mean with one’s 
own hands) could be united. 

With brow bent, with firm intent, the pale scholar leaves his 
desk to draw a freer breath, and get a juster statement of his 
thought in the garden walk. He stoops to pull up a purslain, 
or a dock, that is choking a young corn, and finds there are 
two : close behind the last is a third ; he reaches out his hand 
to a fourth ; behind that are four thousand and one. He is 
boated and untuned, and, by-and-by, wakes up from his i(^ot 
dream of chickweed and red-root, to remember his morning 
thought, and to find that, with his adamantine purposes, he 
has been duped by a dandelion. A garden is^ like those 
peimicious machineries we read of, every month, in the news- 
papers, which catch a man’s coat-skirt or his hand, and draw 
in his arm, his leg, and his whole body to irresistible destruc- 
tion. In an evil hour he pulled down his wall, and added a 
field to his homestead. Ho land is bad but land is worse* 
J£ a ma n own land, the land owns him. How let him leave 
home, if he dare. Every tree and graft, every hill of melons, 
row of com, or quickset hedge, all he has done and ad he 
means to do, stand in his way, like duns, when he would go 
out of his gate. The devotion to these vines and trees he 
finds poisonous. Long free walks, a circuit of miles, free his 
brain, and serve his body. Long marches are no hardship to 
him. He believes he composes easily on the hills.^ But this 
pottering in a few square yards of garden is dispiritmg and 
diveUmg. The smell of the plants has drugged him, and 
robbed him of energy. He finds a catalepsy in his hones. He 
grows peevish and poor-spirited. The genius of reading and 
of gardening are antagonistic, hke resinous and vitreous elee- 
tricity. One is concentrative in sparks and shocks : the other 
is diffuse strength; so that each disqualifies its workmen for 
the othei^’s duties. ... 

An engraver whose hands must he of an exquisite dehcacy 
of stroke should not lay stone walls. Sir David Brewster 



2. Spc^ncl after your genius, mm hjBygkm, Nature goes by 
rule, not by sallien and saltations. There must l>e system ia 
the economies. ^ Saving and unexpetisiveness will not keep ! 
the most pathetic family from ruin, nor will bigger incomea 
make free spending safe. The secret of success lies never ia 
the amount of money, but in the relation of income to outgo ; 
iis if, after expense has been at a certain point, then new ; 
and steady rills of income, though never so small, being adde^ j 
wealth be^s. But in ordinary, as means increase, spending 
increases faster, so that large mcomes, in England and j 
where, are found not to help mattera the mting quality of 
debt does not relax its vonudty. When the cholera is in the : 
potato, what is the use of planting larger crops P In l^gland, 
the lichest country in the universe, I was assured by shrewd ' 
ohservera that great lords and ladies hml no more guineas to 
g^ve away than other people; that liberality with money is I 
as rare, and as immediately famous a virtue, as it is here. 
Want is a Rowing giant whom the coat of Have was never r 
largo enough to cover. I remember in Warwickshire to have I 
boon shown a Mr manor, still in the siane name as in Bhake- 
spearek time. The rent-roll, I was tnld, is some fointeen 
thoueand pounds a year : but when the secjond son of the late 
proprietor was bom, the father was per|>lexed how to provide I 
for him. ^Die eldest son must inhaiit the manor ; what to 
do with this supemumorary P He was advised to breed him 
for the Church, and to settle him in the rectorship, which was 
in the ^ft of the family ; which was done. It is a general 
rule in that cotmtiy, that bigger incomes do not help anybody, J 
It is commonly observed, mat a sudden wealth, like a pme 
drawn in a lottery, or a large bequest to a poor family, does 
not permanently enrich. Ihey have served no apprentaceship q 
to wealth, and, with the rapid wetdth, come mpid claims: | 

which they do not know how to deny, and the treasure is j 

quickly dissipated. ^ j 

A system must be in evm* economy, or the best single i 
expedients are of no avalL A farm is a good thing when it 
begins and ends with itself, and does not need a Mary, or a 
shop, to eke it out. Ihus, the cattle are a main link m tbe 
cham-ring. If the nonconformist or mathetic farmer leaves 
out the cattle, and does not also leave out the want which the 
cattle must supply, he must fill the gap by begging or stealmg. 
When men now alive were hom, t£e farm jmdm eveiqrthmg ^ 
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lent his yoke of oxen, or his horse, and kept his work even ; 
hoed his potatoes, mowed his hay, reaped his rye — ^well know- 
ing that no man could afford to hire labour without selling his 
land. In autumn, a farmer could sell an ox or a hog, and get 
a little money to pay taxes withal. iN’ow, the fai’mer buys 
almost all he consumes, — tin- ware, cloth, sugar, tea, coffee, fish, 
coal, railroad tickets, and newspapers. 

A master in each art is required, .because the practice is 
never with still or dead subjects, but they change in your 
hands. You think farm-buildings and broad acres a sohd 
' property : but its value is flowing like water. It requires as 
much watching as if you were decanting wine from a cask. 
The farmer knows what to do with it, stops every leak, turns 
all the streamlets to one reservoir, and decants wine : but a 
blunderhead comes out of Oornhill, tries his hand, and it all 
leaks away. So is it with granite streets or timber townships 
as with fruit or flowers. ‘ Nor is any investment so permanent, 
that it can be allowed to remain without incessant watching, 
as the history of each attempt to lock up an inheritance 
through two generations for an unborn inheritor may show. 

When Mr. Cockayne takes a cottage in the country, and 
will keep bis cow, he thinks a cow is a creature that is fed on 
hay, and gives a pail of milk twice a day. But the cow that 
he buys gives milk for three months ,* then her bag dries up. 
What to do with a dry cow ? who will buy her ? Perhaps he 
bought also a yoke of oxen to do his work; but they get 
blown and lame. What to do with blown and lame oxenP 
The farmer fats his, after the spring-work is done, and kills 
them in the fall. But how can Cockayne, who has no pastures, 
and leaves his cottage daily in the cars, at business hours, be 
pothered with fatting and killing oxen ? He plants trees ; but 
there must be crops, to keep the trees in ploughed land. What 
shaU be the crops ? He will have nothing to do with trees, 
but will have grass. After a year or two, the grass must be 
turned up and ploughed : now what crops P Credulous Ooc- 
kj^,ynel 

§. Help comes in the custom of the country, and the rule of 
Impera parendo. The rule is not to (fictate, nor to insist on 
carrying out each of your schemes by ignorant wilfulness, but 
to learn practically the secret spoken from all nature, that 
things themselves refuse to be mismanaged, and will show to 
the watchful their own law. Nobody need stir hand or foot. 
The custom of the country will do it all. I know not how to 
build or to plant ; neither how to buy wood, nor what to do 
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farmer affects to take Ids orders ,* but tbe citizen says, You 
may ask me as often as you will, and in wbat ingenious forms, 
for an opinion concerning tbe mode of building my wall, or 
sinking my web, or laying out my acre, but tbe bab wib 
rebound to you. These are matters on wbicb I neither know, 
nor need to know anything. These are questions which you 
^nd not I shab answer. 

Not less, within doors, a system settles itself paramount and 
tyrannical over master and mistress, servant and chbd, cousin 
and acquaintance. ’Tis in vain that genius or virtue or energy 
of character strive and cry against it. TMs is fate. And ^tis 
very well that the poor husband reads in a book of a new way 
of living, and resolves to adopt it at home : let him go home 
and try it, if he dare. . 

4. Another point of economy is to look for seed of the same 
kind as you sow j and not to hope to buy one kind with another 
kind. Friendship buys friendship; justice, justice ; mbitary 
merit, military success. G-ood husbandry jBnds wife, chbdi'en, 
and household. The good merchant large gains, ships, stocks, 
and money. The g^o^od poet fame, and bteraiy credit ; but not 
either the other, x et there is commonly a confusion of ex- 
pectations on these points. Hotspur bves for the moment; 
praises himself for it ; and despises Furlong, that he does not. 
Hotspur, of course, is poor ; and Furlong a good provider. 
The odd circumstance is, that Hotspur thinks it a superiority 
in himself, this improvidence, which ought to be rewarded with 
Furlong’s lands. 

I have not at ab completed my design. But we must not 
leave the topic, without casting one glance into the interior 
recesses. It is a doctrine of philosophy, that man is a being 
of degrees ; that there is nothing in the world, which is not 
repeated in his body ; his body being a sort of miniature or 
summary of the world : then that there is nothing in his body 
which is not repeated as in a celestial sphere m his mind : 
then, there is nothing in his brain which is not repeated in a 
^higher sphere in his moral system. 

5. Now these things are so in natui*e. Ab things ascend, 
and the royal rule of economy is, that it should ascend also, or, 
whatever we do must always have a higher aim. Thus it is a 
maxim, that money is another kind of blood. Pecmda alter 
•ianguis : or, the estate of a man is only a larger kind of body, 
and admits of regimen analogous to his bodby circulations. 
So there is no maxim of the merchant, e. p., “ Best use of money 
is to pay debts ; ” “ Every business by itself ; ” Best time is 



not for pleasure. It is to mve»t mcome; that is to say, to 

take up particulars into generals ; cii^ys int(^ integrul eim, 

literary^ emotive, practical, of its life, and still to ascend in its 
mvestment. The niercliaut has but one rule, almorb mid wmest : 
ha is to be capitalist : the scraps and filings must he gathered 
back into the einicilile ; the gas and smoke must be bumeC 
imd^ earnings must not go to increasi! expense, but to capital 
^ain* Wdl, the man must l>e capitalist. Will ho spend 
■income, or will InunvestF His body and every organ Is under | 

the same law. His body is a jar, in wliich the liquor of life is | 

stored. ^ Will he spend for pleasure P The way to ruin is short 
end faede. Will he not s|>end, but hoard for power P It pEtsses 
through the siiered fermentations, by that htw of Isatur-e 
whm*eby everything climbs to higlier platforms, and boMy 
vigour becomes mental and moral vigour. The bread be eats 
is first strength and animrd snirite : it becomes, in higher ■ 
laboratories, imagery and thought; and in still higher results 
courage and endurance. This m the right compound interest; 
this is capital doubled, quadrupled, centupled ; mmi raised to 
his highest power. i 

The true ^thrift is^ always to spend on the higher plane; to ' 

invest and invest, with kt^ner avarice, that he may spend in 
spiritual creation, and not in augmenting animal existence, 

Hor is the man enriched in repeating the old experiments of 
^imei sensation, nor unless through new powers and ascend- 
ing pleasures he knows himself by the actual experimice ol 
kighar good, to be slreudy oxi the way to the highest. 




Can rules or tutors educate 
The semigod whom we await ? 

He must be musical, 

Tremulous, impressional, 

Alive to gentle influence 
Of landscape and of sky, 

And tender to the spirit- touch 
Of man’s or maiden s eye : 

But, to his native centre fast, 

Shall into Future fuse the Past, 

And the world’s flowing fates in his own mould recast. 

T he woi'd of ambition a^t tbe present day is Culture. Whilst 
all the world is in pursuit of power, and of wealth as a 
means of power, culture corrects the theory of success. A 
man is the prisoner of his power. A topical memory makes 
him an almanac ; a talent for debate, a disputant ; skill to get 
money makes him a miser, that is, a beggar. Culture reduces 
these inflammations by invoking the aid of other powers 
against the dominant talent, and by appealing to the rank of 
powers. It watches success. For performance, Nature has 
no mercy, and sacrifices the performer to get it done ; makes 
a dropsy or a tympany of him. If she wants a thumb, she 
makes one at the cost of arms and legs, and any excess of power 
in one part is usually paid for at once by some defect in 
contiguous part. 

Our efficiency depends so much on our concentration, that 
Nature usually in the instances where a marked man is sent 
into the world, overloads him with bias, sacrificing his sym- 
metry to his working powers. It is said, no man can write 
but one book ; and if a man have a defect, it is apt to leave 
its impression on all his performances. If she creates a police- 
man like Fouch4, he is made up of suspicions and of plots to 
circumvent them. “ The air,” said Fouch6, is ^ full of 
poniards.” The physician Sanctorius spent his life in a pair 
of scales, weighing his food. Lord Coke valued Chaucer 
► highly, because the Canon Teman’s Tale illustrates the statute 
Em. V. Chm. 4, against alchemy. I saw a man who believed 
the principM mischiefs in the English state were derived from 
the devotion to musical concerts. A freemason, not long 
since, set out to explaiu to this country that the principal 
cause of the success of General Washington was the aid he 
derived from the freemasons. ^ 

But worse than the harping on one string, Nature haa 
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Btscured individualism by ffivlng tlie private person a Mgh 
conceit of liis weight in tlio system. The pest of society is 
egotists. There are^ dull and bright, sacred and profane, 
coarse mA fine egotists. ^Tis a disease that, like mfinenga, 
falls on all constitutions. In the distemper known to physi- 
cians as chorea, the patient Simetimes turns round, and con- 
tiiuies to spin slowlv on one spot. Is egotism a metaphysical 
varioloid of this malady ? The man nins round a ring formed 
by his own talent, falls inte an admiration of it, and loses 
relation to the worhL It is a tendency in all minds. One of 
its annoying forms is a erasing for sympatlijr. The sufferers 
parade their miseries, tear the lint from their bruises, reveal 
their indictable crimes, that yon mav pity them. They like 
sickness, because physical pain will extort some show of 
interest from the bystenders, as we have seen children, who, 
finding themselves of no micount when grown people come in, 
will cough ten they choke, to draw attention. 

This distemper is the scourge of ^ talent, of artists, inventors, 
and philosophers. Eminent tpiritualists shall have an in- 
capacity of putting their act or word aloof from them, and 
seeing it bravely for the nothing it is. Beware of the man 
who says, ** I am on the eve of a revelation.^* It is speedily 
punished, inasmuch as this habit invites men to humour it, 
and by treating the patient tenderly, to shut him up in a 
narrower sellisui, and exclude him from the great world of 
God’s cheerful fallible men and women. ^ Lot us rather he 
insulted, whilst we arc^ iniultable. Bcligious literature has 
eminent examples, and if wo run over our private list of poets, 
critics, philanthropists, and philosonhers, we shall find them 
infected with this dropsy and alexmantiasis, which we ought 
to Imve tapped. 

This goitre of egotism is so frequent among notable persons 
that w© must infer some strong necessity in Nature which 
it aubserves ,* such as we see in' the sexual attraction. The 
preservation of the species wm a point of such necessity, that 
Nature has secured it at all hezarefs by immensely overloading 
the passion, at the risk of perpetual crime and disorder. So 
e|.»otism has its root in the cardinal necessity by which each 
individual peimsts to b© what be is. ^ 

This individuality is not only not inconsistent with culture, 
but is the basis ox it. Every valuable nature, m there in its 
own right, and the student we speak to must have a motherwit 
invincible by his culture, which nsoi all books, arts, facilities, 
elegances of intercourBa, but is never subdued and lost, 
in teiem. Ho only is a well-made man who has a good deter* - 
naination. And the end of culture is not to destroy this, God 
fO'Aid! but to train away aH impedimem and mixture, and ■ 
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leave nothing but pure power. Our student must have a 
style and determination, and be a master of Ms own specialty. 
But, having this, be must put it beMnd Mm. ^ He must have 
a catholicity, a power to see with a free and disengaged look 
every object. l!et is this private interest and seH so over- 
charged, that, if a man seeks a companion who can look at 
objeSs for their own sake, and without affection or self- 
reference, he will find the fewest who will give him that 
satisfaction ; whilst most men are affiicted with a coldness, an 
incuriosity, as soon as any object does not connect with their 
self-love. Though they talk of the object before them, they 
are thinking of themselves, and their vaMty is laying little 
traps for your admiration. 

But after a man has discovered that there are limits to the 
interest which his private history has for mankind, he still 
converses with his family, or a few companions, — ^perhaps with 
half a dossenpei'sonalities that are famous in his neighbourhpod 
In Boston, the question of life is the names of some eight or 
ten men. Have you seen Mr. Allston, Doctor Channing, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Webster, Mr. G-reenough? Have you heard 
Everett, Garrison, Bather Taylor, Theodore Parker? Have 
you talked with Messieui’s Turbinewheel, Summitlevel, and 
Lacof rupees ? Thpn you may as well die. In Hew York, 
the question is of some other eight, or ten, or twenty. Have 
you seen a few lawyers, merchants, and brokers, —two or three 
Bchohirs, two or three capitalists, two or three editors of news- 
papers ? Hew York is a sucked orange. All conversation is 
at an end, when we have dischai'ged ourselves of a dozen 
personalities, domestic or imported, wMch make up our 
American existence. Hor do we expect anybody to be other 
than a faint copy of these heroes. 

Life is very narrow. Bring any club or company of intelh- 
gent men together again after ten years, and if the presence 
of some penetrating and calming genius could dispose them 
to frankness, what a confession of insanities woxild coi^ up ! 
The ** causes ’’ to which wo have sacrificed. Tariff or Demo- 
cracy, Whiggism or Abolition, Temperance or Socialism, would 
show like roots of bitterness and dragons of wrath ; and our 
• talents are as mischievous as if each had been seized upon 
by some bird of prey, which had wMsked hxm away from 
fortime, from truth, from the dear society of the poets, some 
^eal, some Mas, and only when he was no-w grey and nervor 
less was it relaxing its claws, and he awaking to sober per- 

^^^Jultiire is the suggestion from certain best thoughts, that 
a man has a range of affinities, through wMch he can modtdate 
the violence of any master-tones that have a droning prepon- 
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deraAce in his scale, and succour him against himself. Oulttue 
redresses his halance, puts him among iiis equiilg and superiors, 
revives the d6li<‘ious sense of sympathj, and warns him of the 
dangers of solitude and repulsion. 

’lis nob a compliment but a dispamgement to consult a 
man only on horses, or on steam, or on tiimtres, or on eating, 
or on hooks, and, whenever he app<»ars, tjonsiderately to turn 
the conversation tp the bantling he is known to fondle. In 
the Norse heaven of our forefathers, Thor’s house had hve 
hundred and forty floors ; and man’s hrmse ha« five hundred 
and forty floors. His excellence is facility of adaptation and 
of transition thnuigh many relate<l points, to wide contrasts 
and extremes. OuTture kills Ids exaggemtion, hie conceit of 
his village or his city. We must l&we our pets at home, when 
we go into the street, and me<d men on broad grounds of good 
meaning and good sense. No performance is worth loss of 
geniality. ’Tis a cruel price we pay for ceiiiain fancy goods 
called fine arts and philosophy. In the Norse legend, Allfadir 
did not get a dnnk of Mimir’s s|>ring (the fountain of 
wisdom) until he left his eye in ple<lg<i. And here is a pedant 
that cannot unfold his wrinkles, nor conceal his wrath at 
inteiTuption by the bast, if their convermtion do not fit his 
impertxnency,-- here is he to afllict us with his personalities 
*Tis incident to scholars, that each of thein fancies he is 
pointedly odious in his community, Draw him out of this 
limbo of irritability. Cleanse with hmdthy blood his parch- 
ment skin. You restore to him his eyes which he left in 
pledge at Mimir’s spring. If you are a victim of your doing, 
who cares what you doP we can spare your opera, youx 

f ijsettaer, your ohemic analysis, your hi»tf>ry, your syllogisms. 

our man of genius pays dear for his distinction* His head 
rms up into a spire, and instf^ad of a hcMdthy man, men7 and 
wise, he is some mad dominie. Nature is reckless of the 
in^viduaL Whai she has points to carry, she^ carries them* 
To wade in marches a4:id sea-margins is the destiny of certain 
birds, and they are so accurately miule for this, that they pe 
imprisoned in ih.om places. Each animal out of its fuMtat 
would starve. To the physician, each man, cacly woman, is 
an amplification of one oi-gan, A mildier, a locksmith, a bauk- 
derk, and a dancer, could not exchunge lunctioas. And thus 
we are victims of adaptation. 

The antidotes agaXnst this organic egotism are, the range 
and variety of attraoUonSj as gained by acquaintance with the 
world, with men of merit, -with classes of society, with travel, 
with eminent persons, and with the high imouroci of philo- 
iophy, art, ana religion: books, travel, society, solitude. 

' 'The haadiest scepmc who has umx a horse broken, a pointei 


“ A boy,” says Plato, “ is tbe most vicious of all wild beasts 
and, iu tbe same spirit, tbe old Bnglisb poet, Gascoigne, says, 
“ aboy is better unborn than untaught.” Tbe city breeds one 
kind of speech and manners; tbe back-country a different 
style; tbe sea another; tbe army a foui*tb. We know that 
an army which can be confided in, may be formed by disci- 
pline ; that by systematic discipline all men may be made 
neroes : Marshal Lannes said to a Prencb officer, “ Know, 
Colonel, that none but a poltroon will boast that be never was 
afraid.” A ^-eat part of courage is tbe courage of having 
done tbe thing before. And, in all human action, those 
faculties will be strong which are used. Robert Owen said, 

Give me a tiger, and I will educate him.” ’Tis inhuman to 
want faith in the power of education, since to meliorate is 
the law of nature ; and men are valued precisely as they exert 
onward or meliorating force. On the other hand, poltroonery 
is the acknowledging an inf erioxity to be incurable. 

Incapacity of melioration is the only mortal distemper. 
Thei*e are people who can never understand a trope, or any 
second or expanded sense given to your wox’ds, or any humour ; 
but remain literalists, after heaiing the music, and poetry, and 
rhetoric, and wit, of seventy or eighty years. They are past 
the help of surgeon or clergy. But even these can understand 
pitchforks and the cry of fire ; and I have noticed in some of 
this class a marked dislike of eai'thquakes. 

Let US make our education brave and preventive. Politics 
is an after- work, a poor patching. Y/e are always a little late. 
The evil is done, the law is passed, and we begin the up-hill 
agitation for repeal of that of which we ought to have pre- 
vented the enacting. We shall one day learn to supersede 
politics by education. What we call our root-and^ranch 
refoimis of slavery,- war, gambling, intemperance, is only medi- 
cating the symptoms. We must begin higher np, namely, in 
Education. 

Our arts and tools give to him who can handle them mneh 
^the same advantage over the novice as if you extended his life 
ten, fifty, or a hundred years. And I think it the 'part of good 
sense to provide every nne soul with such culture, that it shall 
not, at thix-ty or forty years, have to say, “ This which I might 
do is made hopeless through my want of weapons.” 

But it is conceded tha,t much of our training fails of effect ; 
that all success is hazardous and rare; that a large pai-t of our 
cost and pains is thrown away. Nature takes ^the matter into 
her own nands, and, though we must not omit any jot of our 
systenii we can seld:)m bo sure that it has vailed much, or 
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that as much good would not have accrued from a different 
system. 

Books, as containing the finest jecords of human wit, must 
always enter into our notion of culture. The best heads that 
ever existed, Pericles, Plato, Julius Oajsar, Shakespeare, Gioethe, 
lililton, were well-read, universally educated men, and <juite 
too wise to undervalue letters. ^ Their opinion has weight, 
because they had means of knowing the opposite opinion, we 
look that a great man should be a good reader, or, in proportion 
to .the spontaneous power should be the assimilatmg power. 
Good criticism is very rare, and always precious. I am always 
happy to meet peinsons who perceive tlie^ transcendent supe- 
rionty of Shakespeare over all other writers. I like people 
who like Plato. Because this love does not consist with s&- 
oonoeit. 

But hooks are good only as far as a boy is ready for them. 
He sometimes gets ready very slowly. You send your child to 
the schoolmaster, hut ^tis the schoolboys who educate him. 
You send him to the Latin class, but much of his tuition 
comes, on his way to school, from the shop-windows. You 
like the strict rules aud the long terms ; and he fhids his best 
leading in a by-way of his own, and refuses any companions 
but of his choosing. He hates the grammar and Groow, and 
loves guns, fishing-rods, horses, and boats. Well, the boy is 
right j and you are not fit to direct his biing^ng up if your 
theory leaves out his gymnastic training. Archmy, cricket, 
gun and fishing-rod, horse and boat, are all educators, Hbera- 
fizers ; and so ai*e dancing, dress, and the street-talk ; and, — ’ 
provided only the boy has resourooa, and is of a noble and 
ingenuous strain,— these will not serve him less than the books. 
He leams chess, whist, dancing, and theatriealB. The father 
observes that another boy has learned algebra and geometry 
in the same time. But the first boy has acquired much more 
than these poor games along with them. He is infatuated for 
weeks with, whist and chess ; but presently will find out, as 
you did, that when he rises from the game too long played he 
IS vacant and forlorn, and despises himself. Thenceforward 
it takes place with other thmgs, and has its due weight in his^ 
experience. These minor skills and accomplishments — ^for 
example, dancing — are tickets of admission to the dress-circle 
of mankind, and the being master of them enables the youth 
to judge intelligently of much on which, otherwise, he would 
mve a pedantic sqmnt. Landor said, ** I have suffered more 
from my bad dancing than from all the misfortunes and 
miseries of my life put together.’’ Provided always the boy is 
teachable (for we are not proposing to make a statue out of 
j^nk), football, ciioket, arclimy, swimming, skating, climbing. 
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fencing, riding, are lessons in tlio art oi power, whicn it is 
his main business to learn;*— riding, specially, of which Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury said, ‘‘A good rider on a good horse is as 
much above himself and others as the world can make him.” 
Besides, the gun, fishing-rod, boat, and horse, constitute, 
among all who use them, secret freemasonries. They are as if 
uhey belonged to one club. 

There is also a negative value in these arts. Their chief use 
to the youth is, not amusement, but to be kno'vvn for what they 
axe, and not to remain to him occasions of heartbura. We 
are full of superstitions. Each class fixes its eyes on the 
advantages it has not; the refined, on rude strength; the 
democrat, on birih and breeding. One of the benefits of a 
college education is, to show the boy its little avail. I knew a 
leading man in a leading city, who, having set his heart on an 
education at the university, and missed it, could never quite 
feel himself the equal of his own brothers who had gone thither. 
His easy superiority to multitudes of profession^ men could 
never quite countervail to him this imaginary defect. Balls, 
riding, wine-parties, and billiards, pass to a poor boy for some- 
thing fine and romantic, which they are not; and a free ad- 
mission to them on an equal footing, if it were possible, only 
once or twice, would be worth ten times its cost, by undeceiving 
him. 

I am not much an advocate for travelling, and I observe 
that men run away to other countries because they are not 
good in their own, and run back to their own because they 
pass for nothing in the new places. For the most part, only 
the light characters travel. Who are you that have no task to 
keep you at home P I have been quoted as saying captious 
things about travel ; but I mean to do justice. I think there 
is a restlessness in our people, which argues want of character. 
All educated Americans, first or last, go to Europe ; — perhaps 
because it is their mental home, as the invalid habits of this 
country might suggest. An eminent teacher of girls said, 
“ The idea of a giii^s education is, whatever qualifies them for 

f oing to Europe.” Oan we never extract this tape- worm of 
lurope from the brain of onr countrymen P One sees very 
what their fate must be. He that does not fill a place at 
home, cannot abroad. He only goes there to hide hi^ insig- 
nificance in a largc^ crowd. You do not think you will find 
anything there which you have not seen at home P The stuff 
of all countries is just the same. Do you suppose there is 
any country where they do not scald miUepans, and swaddle 
the infants, and bum the brushwood, and broil the fish P "V^at 
is true anywhere is true everywhere. And let him go where 
he will, he can only find so much beauty or worth as he car rieSi 
^OL. II. 2 B 


patclics, as othei-s are lor larnierB and working men. And if 
tke man is o£ a liglit and social turn, and nature lias aimed to 
make a legged and winged creature, framed for locomotion, we 
must follow her hint, and fiiraish liini with that breeding 
which gives currency, as sedulously m with that which gives 
worth. But let ns not be pedantic, but allow to travel its full 
effect. The boy grown up on the farm, which he has never left, 
is said in the country to have had m chance, and boys and men 
of that condition look upon work on a railroad, or drudgery 
in a city, as opportunity. Poor country boys of Termont 
and Connecticut formerly owed what knowledge tlicy had to 
their peddling trips to the Soutliem Btates. Calif ornia and 
the Pacific coast is now the university (>£ ihls chuss, as Vir- 
ginia was in old times. “ To have mmic chance ” is their word. 
And the phrase, ** to know the w^orld,'' or to travel, is synony- 
mous with all men’s ideas of advantage and superiority. No 
doubt, to a man of sense, t ravel ofiers advantages. As many 
langxiages as lie has, as majuy friends, as many arts and trades, 
so many times is he a man. A foreign country is a point of 
comparison wherefrom to judge Ids own. One use of travel 
is, to recommend the hooks and works of liome [we go to 
Europe to bo Antericani?:cd], and anotluu-, to find men. For, 
as natee has put fruits apart in latitudes, a new fruit in every 
degree, so knowledge and fine moral quality she lodges in 
distant men. And thus, of the six or seven teacliers whom 
each man wants among his contemporarios, it often happens 
that one or two of them live on the other side of tlie woiid. 

Moreover, there is in every constitution a certain solstice, 
when the stars stand still in our inward firmament, and when 
there is required some foreign force, some diversion or altera- 
tive to prevent stagnation. And, as a medical remedy, travel 
seems one of the best. Just as a man witnessing the admirable 
effect of ether to lull jjain, and meditating on the contingencies 
of wounds, cancers, lockiaws, rejoices in Br. Jackson’s benign 
discovery, so a man who looks at Paris, at Naples, or at London, 
says, H I should be driven from my own home, here, at laa^, 
my thoughts can he consoled by tlie most prodigal amusement 
and occupation which the human races in ages could contrive 
and accumulate.” 

Akin to the benefit of foreign tiwel, the msthetic value of 
railroads is to unite the advantages of town and conxitry Mfe, 
neither of which we can spare. A man sljould live in or near 
a lai’ge town, because, let his own genius be what it may, it 
win repel quite as much of agreeable and valuable talent as it 


111 town, lie can find tlae swimming-school, the gymnasium, 
the dancing-master, the shooting-gallery, opera, theatre, and 
panorama ; the chemist’s shop, the museum of natural history , 
the gallery of fine arts ; the national orators, in their turn ; 
forenm travellers, the libraries, and his club. In the country 
he can find solitude and reading, manly labour, cheap living, 
and his old shoes; moors for game, hills for geology, and 
groves for devotion. Aubrey writes, “ I have heard Thomas 
Hobbes say, that, in the Earl of Devon’s house, in Derbyshire, 
there was a good library and books enough for him, and his 
lordship stored the library with what books he thought fit to 
be bought. But the want of good conversation was a very 

g reat inconvenience, and, though he conceived he could order 
is thinking as well as another, yet he found a great defect. 

In the country, in long time, for want of good conversation, 
one’s \mderstanding and invention contract a moss on them, 
like an old paling in an orchard.” 

Cities give us collision. ’Tis said London and Hew York 
take the nonsense out of a man. A great part of our education 
is sympathetic and social. Boys and girls who have been 
brought up with weU-informed and superior people, show 
in their manners an inestimable grace. PuUer says that 
‘William, Earl of Nassau, won a subject from the King of 
Spain every time he put off his hat.” You cannot have one 
well-bred man without a whole society of such. They keep 
each other up to any high point. Especially women ;-~it 
requires a gi'eat many cultivated women, — saloons of bright, 
elegant, reading women, accustomed to ease and refinement, 
to spectacles, pictures, sculpture, poetiy,and to elegant society, 
in order that you should have one Madame de Stacl. The 
head of a commercial house, or a leading lawyer or politician, 
is brought into daily contact with troops of men from all parts 
of the country, and those too the driving-wheels, the business 
men of each section, and one can hardly suggest for an apprehen- 
sive man a more searching culture. Besides, we must remember 
^he high social possibilities of a million of men. The best ^ 
bribe which London offers to-day to the imagination is that,’ 
in such a vast variety of people and conditions, one can believe 
there is room for pei’sons ot romantic character to exist, and 
that the poet, the mystic, and the hero may hope to confront 
their oounterpai'ts. « . , 

I wish cities could teach their best lesson, — of quiet manners. 

It is the foible especially of American youth,— preteasion. 
mert of the man of the world is absence of pretension, nn 
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tongues their sharpest weapon. His conversation clings to 
the weather and the news, yet he idlows himself to he sur- 
prised into thought, and the unlocking of his leai’uing and 
philosophy. How the imagination is picraed by anecdotes of 
some great man passing incognito, as a king in grey clothes; 
of Napoleon affecting a plain suit at his glittering levee; 
of Bums, or Scott, or Beethoven, or Wellington, or Goethe, 
or any container of transcendent power, passing for nobody ; 
of Bpaminondas, “who never says anything, but win listen 
eternally;” of Goethe, who preferred triilmg subjects and 
common expressions in intercourse with stmngers, worse rather 
than better clothes, and to appear a little more capricious than 
he was. There are advantages in the old hat and box-coat. 
I have heard that throughout this country a certain respect 
is paid to good broadcloth ; but dress makes a little restraint : 
men wiU not commit themselves. But the box-coat is like 
wine ; it unlocks the tongue, and men say what thesr think. 
An old poet says : 

“Ho far and go spwing, 

For you’ll find it certain, 

The poorer and briser you appear 
The more youMl look througn still,’' * 

Not much otikerwise Milnes writes, in the “Lay of the 
Humble” : 

** To me men are for what they are. 

They wtair no ma^ka with me." 

'Tis odd that our people should have-not water on the 
brain — ^but a little gas there. A shrewd foreigner said of 
the Americans, that, “ Whatever they say has a little the air 
of a speech.” Yet one of the traits down in the books as dis- 
tingmshing the Anglo-Saxon, is, a trick of sdf-disparagemeat. 
To l)e sure, in old, dense countries, among a million of good 
coats, a fine coat comes to be no distinction, and you find 
Wmoiists. In an English party, a man with no markett 
’ manners or features, with a face like red dough, unexpectedly 
discloses wit, learning, a wide range of topics, and personal 
familianty with good men in ail parts of the world, until you 
think yon have fallen upon some illustrious personage, Oan 
it be that the American forest has refreshed some weeds of 
Pictisk barbarism just ready to die out, — ^the love ot tihA 

♦ Beauuiont and FUtdier* The Tamer Tamed. 
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member one ramy morning m tne city ot ralermo, tJae street 
was in a blaze with, scarlet umbrellas. The English have a 
plain taste. The equipages of the grandees are plain. A 
gorgeous livery indicates new and awkward city wealth. Mr. 
Pitt, like Mr. Pym, thought the title of Mister good against any 
king in Europe, They have piqued themselves on governing 
the whole world in the poor, plain, dark Committee-room 
which the House of Commons sat in before the fire. 

Whilst we want cities as the centres where the best things 
are found, cities degrade us by magnifying trifles. The 
countryman finds the town a chop-house, a bai^)er’s shop. He 
has lost the lines of grandeur of the horizon, hills and plains, 
and with them sobriety and elevation. He has come among 
a supple, glib-tongued tribe, who live for show, servile to 
public opinion. Life is dragged down to a fracas of pitiful 
cares and disasters. You say the gods ought to respect a life 
whose objects are their ownj but in cities they have betrayed 
you to a cloud of insignificant annoyances : 

* * M i rmidons , race fecoiide, 

Mirmidons, 

Knfin nous commandons ; 

Jupitor livre le monde 

Aujc mirmidons, aux mirmidons.” 

’Tis heavy odds 
Against the gods, 

When, they will match with raynnidoiis. 

Wo spawning, spawning myrmidons, 

Our turn to day ! we take command, 

Jove gives the globe into the hand 
Of myrmidons, of myrmidons.” 

What is odious but noise, and people who scream and 
bewail P people whose vane points always east, who live to dine, 
who send for the doctor, who coddle themselves, who toast 
their feet on the register, who intrigue to secure a padded 
chair, and a corner out of the dimxght P Suffer them once to 
^begin the enumeration of their infirmities, and the sun will 
go down on the unfinished tale. Let these trifiers put us out 
of conceit with petty comforts. To a man at work, the frost 
is but a colour : the rain, the wind, ho forgot them when he 
came in. Let us learn to live coarsely, dress plainly, and lie 
hard The least habit of dominion over the paTate has certain 
good effects not easily estimated. Neither will we be driven 
mtc ^ quiddling abstemiousness. ’Tis a superstition to insist 

* B46r«nger. 
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ing things to pass, when you think how paltry are the 
nuiichinery and the workers? Wordsworth was praised to me, 
in Westmoreland, for having afforded to his country neighbours 
an example of a modest household where comfort and culture 
were secured, without display. And a tender boy who wears 
his rusty cap and out-grown coat, that he may secure the 
coveted place in college, and the light in the library, is 
educated to some purpose. There is a great deal of self- 
denial and manliness in poor and middle-class houses, in town 
and country, that has not got into litt^mture, and never will, 
but that keeps the earth sweet; that saves on superfluities, 
and spends on essentials; that goes rusty, and educates the 
boy ; that sells the horse, but builds the school ; works early 
and late, takes two looms in the factory, tln*ee looms, six looms, 
but pays off the mortgage on the paternal farm, and then goes 
back cheerfully to work agiiin. 

We can ill spare the commanding social benefits of cities ; 
they must be used; yet cautiously, and haughtily,— and will 
vield their best values to him who best can do without them, 
feeep the town for occasions, but the habits should he formed 
to retirement. Solitude, the safeguard of mediocrity, is to 
genius the stem friend, the cold, obscure shelter where moult 
the wings which will bear it farther than suns and stars. He 
who should inspire and lead his r;tco must be defended from 
travelling with the souls of other men, from living, breatliing, 
reading, and writing in the daily, time-worn yoke of their 
opinions. “In the morning, solitude,” said Pythagoras; 
that nature may speak to the imagination, as she docs never 
in company, and tnat her favoxirite may make acquaintance 
with those divine strengths which disclose themselves to 
serious and abstracted thought. 'Tie very certain that Plato, 
Plotinus, Archimedes, Hentuis, Newton, Milton, Wordsworth, 
did not live in a crowd, but dejsoendod into it from time to 
time as benefactors ; and the wise instructor will press this^^ 
point of securing to the young soul in the disposition of^ time 
and the aiTangements of living, peiiods and habits of solitude. 
The high advantage of imiversity-life is often the mere 
mechanical one, I may call it, of a separate ohaniber and fire,—- 
%hioh parents will allow the boy without hesitation at 0am- 
bndge, out do not think needful at home. We say solitude^ 
to mark the character of the tone of thought; but if it can 
be shared betwe^ two or more than two., it is happier, and 
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of yon, fhe more I dissatisfy and mxtst dissatisfy all my wonted 
companions. Tlieir very presence stnpilies me. The conimoa 
undeirstanding withdraws itself from the one centre of all 
existence.” 

Solitude takes off the pressure of present importunities that 
more catholic and humane relations may appear. The saint 
and poet seek privacy to ends the most public and uni- 
versal: and it ia^ the secret of culture to interest the man 
more in his public than in his private quality. Here is a new 
poem, which elicits a good many comments in the jounials, 
and in conversation. Prom these it is easy, at last, to eliminate 
the verdict which readers passed xipon it ; and that is, in the 
main, unfavourable. The poet, as a craftsman, is only in- 
terested in the praise accorded to him, and not in the censure, 
though it be just. And the poor little poet hearkens only to 
that, and I'cjects the censure, as proving incapacity in the 
(jntic. But tlie poet cuUwatecl becomes a stockholder in both 
companies, —sfiy Mr. Curfew, — in the Gmievr stock, and in 
the Immanity stock ; and, in the last, exults as much in the 
demonstration of the unsoundness of Curfew, as his interest 
in the former gives him pleasure in the currency of Curfew. 
Bor, the depreciation of his Curfew stock only shows the 
uumense values of the humanity stock. As soon as he sides 
with his critic against himself, with joy, he is a cultivated 
man. 

We must ha\^e an intellectual quality in all property and in 
aU action, or they are nought. I must have children, I must 
have events, I must have a social state and histoiy, or rny 
thinking and speaking want body or basis. But to give these 
accessories any vahie, I must know them as contingent and 
rather showy possessions, which pass for more to the people 
than to me. We see this abstraction in scholars as a matter 
of course ; but what a charm it adds when observed in prac- 
tical men. Bonaparte, like Caesar, was intellectual, and could 
look at every object for itself, without affection. Though an 
•egotist d Voutrance, he could criticize a play, a building, a 
character, on xiniversiQ grounds, and give a just opinion. A 
man known to us only as a celebrity in politics or in trade, 
gains largely in our esteem if we discover that he has some in- 
tellectual taste or skill ; as when we learn of Lord Fairfax, th^ 
Long Parliament’s general, his passion for antiquarian studies ? 
or of the French regicide Carnot, his sublime genius in matle- 
matiesj or of a livmg banker, his success injjoetry; or of a 
partisan -journalist, his devotion to ornithology. So, if in 
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travelling in tlie dreary wildenienBCB of Arkansas or Texas, 
we should observe on the next seat a man reading Hoiuce, or 
Martial, or Oidderon, we should wish to bug him. In callings 
that require roughest energy, soldiers, 8( a-captains, and civil 
engineers sometimes bcitray a iine insight, if only through 
a certain gentleness when off duty : a good-natured admission 
that there arc illusions, and who shall eay that he is not then 
sport? We only vary the phrase, not the doctrine, when we 
say, that culture opens the sense of beauty. A man is a 
beggar who only lives to the useful, and, nowever he may 
servo as a pin or rivet in the social macdiine, cannot be said 
to have andved at self-posBession, I suffer, every day, from 
tlie want of perception of beauty in people. Iney do not 
know the charm with which all momente and objects can be 
embellished, the charm of manners, of self-command, of bene- 
volence. Repose and cheerfulness are the badge of the 
gentleman,-- repose in energy. The Greek battle-pieces are 
calm; the heroes, in whatever violent actions engaged, retain 
a serene aspect ; as we say of Niagtim, that it falls without 
speed. A cheerful, intelligent face is the end of culture, and 
Buccess enough. For it indicates the purpose of nature and 
wisdom attained. 

When our higher faculties are in activity, we are domesti- 
cated, and awkwardness and discomfort give place to natural 
and agreeable movements. It is noticed, that the considera- 
tion of the great periods and spaces of astronomy induces a 
dignity of mind, and an indifference to death. The inffuenoe 
of fine scenery, the presence of mountains, appeases our inita- 
tions and elevates our friendships. Even a high dome, and 
the expansive exterior of a cathedral, have a sensible effect 
on manners. I have heard that stiff people lose something 
of thmr awkwardness under high ceilings, and in spacious 
halls. I think sculpture aud painting liava an effect to teach 
us manners and abolish hurry. 

But^ over ^1, ordture must reinforce from highef infltoc the 
empiiioal skills of eloquence, or of politics, or ox trade, and the 
usCTul arts. There is a certain loftiness of thought and power 
to marshy and adjust particulars, which can only come from 
an insight of their whole connection. The orator who haS'»' 
once seen things in their divine order, will never quite lose 
sight of this, and will come to affairs as from a higher ground, 
and, though he will say nothing of philosophy, he will have a 
certain mastery in. dealing with them, and an moapableness of 
being dazzled or frighted, which will distinguish his handling 
from that of attorneys and factors. ^ A man who stands on a 
good footing with the neads of juirticB at Washington, reads 
the rumours of the newspapers, and the guesses of provradid 


medes will look tkroogli your Connecticut machine, at a glance, 
and judge of its fitness. And muoli more, a wise man who 
know's not only what Plato, but what Saint John, can show 
him, can easily raise the affair he deals with to a cei-tain 
majesty. Plato says, Pericles owed this elevation to the 
lessons of Anaxagoras. Burke descended from a higher 
sphere when ho would influence human affairs. Pranklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Washington, stood on a fine humanity, 
before which the brawls of modem senates are but pot-house 
politics. 

But there are higher secrets of culture, which are not for 
the apprentices, but for proficients. These are lessons only 
for the brave. We must know our Mends under ugly masks. 
The calamities are our friends. Ben Jonson specifies in his 
address to the Muse : 

Gefc him the time's long grudge, the court's ill-will. 

And, reconciled, keep him suspected still, 

Make him lose all his friends, and, what is worse, 

Almost all ways any better course ; 

With me thou leav'st a better Muse than thee. 

And which thou brought’st me, blessed Poverty." 

We wish to learn philosophy by rote, and play at heroism. 
But the wiser Q-od says, Take the shame, the poverty, and the 
penal solitude, that belong to truth-speaking. Try the rough 
water as well as the smootli. Bough water can teach lessons 
worth knowing. When the state is unquiet, personal qualities 
. are more than ever decisive. Pear not a revolution which will 
constrain you to live five years in one. Don’t be so tender at 
making an enemy now and then. Be willing to go to Coventry 
sometimes, and lot the populace bestow on you their coldest 
contempts. The finialicd man of the world must eat of evex'y 
apple once. I He must hold his hatreds also at arm’s length, 
and not remember spite. Ho has neither friends nor enemies, 
but vahxes men only as channels of power. 

He who aims high, must dread an easy home and popular 
tanners. Heaven sometimes hedges a rare character about 
with ungainliness and odium, as the burr that protects the 
fruit. If there is any great and good thing in store for you, it 
will not come at the first or the second call, nor in the shape of 
fashion, ease, and city drawing^rooms. Populaiity is for dolls* ,, 

Steep and craggy,’’ said Poi'phjry, is the path of the gods.'* 
Open your Marcus Antoninus. In the opinion of the ancients, 
he was the great man who scorned to shine, and who contested 
the frowns of f ortune. They nrdferred the noble vessel too late 
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for tlie tid4, contending mth. winds and wa.ves, dismantled 
unrigged, to her companion borne into barbour with coloms 
flying and guns firing. There is none of the social goods t^fe 
may not be purchased too dear, and mere amiableness mast 
not take i*ank with high aims and self-snbsistency. 

Bettine replies to G-oetbe’s mother, who chides her disr^^ 
of dress, — “ If I cannot do as I have a mind, in our poor Trank, 
fort, I shall not carry things far.” And the youth must rate 
at its true mark the inconceivable levity of local opinion. Tbe 
longer we live, the more we must endure the elementary exist- 
ence of men and women ; and every brave heart mu^ treat 
society as a child, and never allow it to dictate. 

“ All that class of the severe and restrictive virtues,” said 
Burke, “ are almost too costly for humanity.” “Who wishes to 
be severe ? Who wishes to resist the eminent and pohte, in 
behalf of the poor, and low, and impolite ? and who that daM 
do it can keep his temper sweet, his frolic spirits ? The high 
virtues are not debonair, but have their redi*ess in beiug iHus- 
trions at last. What forests of laurel we briug, and the tears 
of mankind, to those who stood firm against the opinion of 
their contemporaries ! The measure of a master is his success 
in bringing all men round to his opinion twenty years later. 

Let me say here, that culture cannot begin too early. In 
talking with scholars, I observe that they lost on ruder com- 
panions those years of boyhood which alone could give imagi- 
native literature a rehgious aiid infinite quality in their esteem 
I find, too, that the chance for appreciation is much increased 
by being the son of an appreciator, and that these hoys who 
now grow up are caught not only years too late, bnt two or thre^ 
births too late, to make the best scholars of. And I think it a 
presentable motive to a scholar that as, in an old communiiy, 
a well-bom proprietor is usuaUy found, after the first heats^^ 
youth, to be a careful husband, and to feel a habitual d^ire 
that the estate shall suffer no harm by his administration, but 
shah be delivered down to the next heir in as good condition 
as he received it ; — so, a considemte man will reckon himself a 
subject of that secular mehoi'ution by which mankind is molli- 
fied, cured, and refined, and will shun every expenditure of Ms 
forces on pismire or gain, which will jeopardize this som^ 
and secular accumulation. 

The fossil strata show us that nature began with mdimental 
forms, and rose to the more complex, as fast as the earth was 
^^.fit for their dweUiag-place j and that the lower perish, as the 
higher appear. Yery few of our race can be said to be yet 
finished men. We still <^rry sticking to us some remains of 
the preceding inferior quadraped organization. We call Ihep 
mllions men; but they are not vet men. Half -engaged In 


and joy; jf Want with bis scourge; if War with his cannon- 
ade : if Christianity with its charity ; if Trade with its money ; 
if Art with its portfolios; if Science with her telegraplis 
tnrough the deeps of space and time — can set his dull nerves 
tnrobbing, and, by loud taps on the tough chrysalis, can break 
iis walls,' and let the new creature emerge erect and free, — 
mane way, and sing psfjan ! The age of the quadruped is to go 
out, — ^the age of the brain and of the heart is to come in. The 
time will come when the evil forms we have known can no 
more be organized. Man’s culture can spare nothing, wants 
ah the material. He is to convert all impediments into instru- 
ments, all enemies into power. The formidable mischief will 
only make the more . useful slave. And if one shall read the 
future of the race iiinted in the organic effort of nature to 
mount and meliorate, and the corresponding impulse to the 
better in the human being, we skill dare aflirm that there is 
nothing he will not overcome and convert, until at last culture 
shall absorb the chaos and gehenna. He will convert the Furies 
into Muses, and the hells into benefit. 


V.— BEHAVIOUB. 

Grace, Beauty, and Caprice 
Build this golden portal ; 

Graceful women, chosen i5ien, 

Dazzle every mortal : 

'i'heir sweet and lofty countenance 
His enchanting food ; 

He need not go to them, their forms 
Beset his solitude. 

He looketh seldom in their face, 

His eyes explore the ground, 

The green grass is a looking-glass 
Whereon their traits are found. 

Little he says to them, 

^ So dances his heart in his breast, 

Their tranquil mien bereaveth him 
Of wit, of words, of ivst. 

Too weak to win, too fond to shun 
The tyrants of his doom, 

The much -deceived Endymion 
Slips behind a tomb. 

T he soul which animates nature is not less sigmlicantiy 
mxblished in the figure, movement, and gesture of am- 
mated bodies, than in its last vehicle of articulate speech. 
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This silent and subtile iangtiage is Manners ; not what, but 
how. Life expresses. A statue lias no tongue, and needa 
none. Good tableaux do not need declamation. NTature tella 
every secret once. Yes, but in man slie tells it all the time, by 
form, attitude, gesture, mien, face, and parts of the face, and 
by the whole action of the machine. The visible carriage or 
action of the individtial, as resulting from hie organization 
and his will combined, we call manners. What ai*e they but 
thought entering the hands and feet, controlling the move* 
ments of the body, the speech and behaviour P 
There is always a best wav of doing everything, if it be to 
boil an egg. Manners are the happy ways of doing things ; 
each once a stroke of genius or of love,— -now repeated and 
hardened into usage. They form at last a rich varnish, with 
which the routine of life is washed, and its details adorned. If 
they are superficial, so are the dew-drops which give such a 
depth to the morning meadows. Manners are very oommuni- 
caMe : men catch them from each other. Oonsuelo, in the 
romance, hoasts of the lessons she had given the nobles in 
mannex's, on the stage t and, in real life, Talma taught ISTapo- 
Icon the arts of behaviour. Genius invents fine manners, 
which the baron and the baroness copy very fast, and, by the 
advantage of a palace, better the instniction. They stereotype 
the lesson they have learned into a mode. 

The power of manners is incessant,— an element as uncon- 
cedable as fire. The nobility cannot in any country be dis* 

f uised, and no more in a republic or a democmey than in a 
ingdom. Ifo man can resist their influence. ^ There are 
c(^ain manners which are learned in good society, of that 
force, that, if a person have them, he or she must be considered, 
and is everywhere welcome, though without beauty, or wedth, 
or genius. Give a boy address and accomplishments, and yon 
give him the masteiw of palaces and fortunes where he goes. 
He has not the trouble of earning or owning them ; they solicit 
him to enter and possess. We send girls of a timid, retreating 

a osition to the Doarding-iichool, to the riding-school, to tb( 
room, or wheresoever they can come into acquaintance and 
nearness of leading persons of their own sex; where they 
might learn address, and see it near at hand. The power of S 
woman of fashion to lead., and also to daunt and repel, derives 
from their belief that she knows resources and behaviours not 
known to them; but when these have mastered her secret, they 
learn to confx'ont her, and recover their self-possession. 

Every day bears witness to their gentle rule. People who 
would obtrude, now do not obtrude. The mediocre circle 
learns to demand that which belongs to a high state of^ natee 
■ ' eroi eolture. Your manners are always under examination* 



when, you least think of it. 

We talk much of utilities, — ^but ’tis our manners that asso- 
ciate us. In hours of business, we go to him who knows, or 
has, or does this or that which we want, and we do not let our 
taste or feeling stand in the way. But this activity over, we 
return to the indolent state, and wish for those we can be at 
ease •with ; those who will go where we go, whose manners do 
not offend us, whose social tone chimes with ours. When we 
reflect on their persuasive and cheering force ; how they recom- 
mend, prepare, and draw people together; how, in all clubs, 
manners make the members ; bow manners make the fortune 
of the ambitious vouth ; that, for the most pai*t, his manners 
many him, and, for the most part, he maniea manners ; wh^n 
we think what keys they ai'C, and to what secrets ; what high 
lessons and inspinng tokens of character they convey ; and 
what divination is required in us, for the reading of this fine 
telegraph, we see what range the subject has, and what rela- 
tions to convenience, ^ower, and beauty. 

Their first service is very low,— when they are this minor 
morals: but ’tis the beginning of civility, — ^to make us, I 
mean, endurable to each other, we prisse them for their rough- 
plastic, abstergent force ; to get people out of the quadruped 
state; to get them washed, clothed, and set up on end; 
to slough their animal husks and habits; compel them to 
be clean ; overawe their spite and meanness, teach them to 
stifle the base, and choose the generous expression, and 
make them know how much happier the generous beha- 
viours are. 

Bad behaviour the laws cannot reach. Society is invested 
with rude, cynical, restless, and frivolous persons who prey 
upon the rest, and whom a public opinion concentrated into 
good manners, f oiuns accepted by the sense of all, can reach ; — 
the contradictors and railers at public and private tables, wbo 
are like terners, who conceive it the duty of a dog of honour to 

f rowl at any passer-by, and do the honours of the house by 
arking him out of sight : — I have seen men who neigh hke a 
%orse when you contradict them, or say something wjSch they 
do not undwstand then the overbold, who make their own 
invitation to your hearth ; the persevering talker, who gives 
yon his society in large, saturating doses ; uie pitiers of them- 
selves,— ^ perilous class ; the fxivoloiis Asmodeus, who relies 
on you to find him in ropes of sand to twist; the monotones; 
in short, eveiy stripe of absurdity ; — ^these axe social inflictions 
which the magistrate cannot cure or defend you from, and 
which must be iutrusted to the restraining f^rce of custom. 
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and proverbs, and familiar rules of behaviour impressed an 

young people in their school-di^s- . . 

In the hotels on the banks of the MiHstHBippi, thov pnnt, or 
used to print, among the niloB of hcniHe, that Ho gontle- 
man can be permitted to come to the public table without his 
coat;” and in the same country » in the pewn of the churcheB. 
little placards plead with the wor«lupper against the fury of 
expectoration. Charles Dickens sfdi-simnfacingly undei’toofe' 
the reformation of our Ameidcan maiint3ni in unsp^jakable 
ticulars. I think the lesson was not quite lost; that it 
bad manners up, so that the churls could see the deformity. 
Unhappily, the book had its own deformitim. It ought not to 
need to print in a reading room a caution to strangers not 
speak loud ; nor to persons who look over fine 
they should be handled like cidmebs and bi 
nor to persons who look at marlde Htiitues, 
p,ot smite them with canes. Hut., even in tbe perfa 
tion of this city, such cautions arc not <|uite needless in the 
Athenseum and City Library. 

Manners are factitious, and grow out of circumstances as 
well as out of character. If you look at tlie fdetures of patri- 
cians and of peasants, of dilferout x>ur*iodH and countries, you 
will see how well they match the same classes in our towns. 
The modem aristocrat not only is well drawn in Titian’s 
Venetian doges, and in Eoman coins and statues, but alsom 
the pictures which Commodore Perry brouglit home of digni- 
taries in Japan. Broad lands and great uitercita not only 
arrive to such heads as can manage tlieni, but form manners 
of power. A keen eye, too, will see nitui gmdations of rank, or 
see in the manners the degree of homagii tlic party ia wont to 
receive. A prince who is accustomed every day to be courted 
and deferred to by the highest grandees, iMSiptires a correspond- 
ing expectation, and a becoming mode of receiving and reply- 
ing to this homage. 

There are always exceptional people and modes. English 
grandees ajffectto be farmers. ClavemouHC is a ftip, and, under 
the finish of dress, and levi^ of bchavioui*, hide's tlie terror of 
his war. But Nature aud DcBtiuy are honest, and never fidl 
to leave their mark, to hang out a sign for eacli and lor everf 
quality. It is much to conquer one’s face, and perhaps 
ambitious youth thinks he has got the whole s<3c.ret wluui ho 
Has learned that disengaged mamicns are commanding. Don’t 
be deceived by a facile exterior. Tender men sometimes havo 
strong wills. We had, in Massachusetts, an old staU^smau, 
who had sat aU his life in courts and in olmirs of statf3, witliout 
overcoming an extreme instability of face, voice, and bearing ? 
when he spoke, his voice would not serve him ; it cracked, it 


indignation. When he sat down, after speafeing, he seemed in 
a sort of fit, and held on to his chair with both hands : but 
undemeath all this irritability was a puissant will, firm and 
advancing, and a memory in which lay in order and method, 
?ike geologic strata, every fact of his history, and tinder the 
control of nis will. 

Manners are partly factitious, but, mainly, there must be 
capacity for culture m the blood. Else all culture is vain. 
Tiie obstinate prejudice in favour of blood, which lies at the 
base of the feudal and monarchical fabrics of the old world, 
has some reason in common experience. Every man, — mathe- 
matician, artist, soldier, or mercdiant,— looks with confidence 
for some traits and talents in his own child, which he would 
not dare to presume in the child of a stranger. The Orien- 
talists are very orthodox on this point. Take a thorn -bush,” 
said the emir Abdel-Kader, “ and sprinkle it for a whole year 
with water, it will yield nothing but thonis. Take a date- 
tree, leave it without culture, and it will always produce dates. 
IsTobility is the date-tree, and the Arab populace is a bush of 
thorns.” 

A main fact in the history of manners is the wonderful 
expressiveness of the human body. If it were made of glass, 
or of air, and the thoughts were wiitten on steel tablets within, 
:t could not publish more traly its meaning than now. Wise 
men read very shai’ply all your private history in your look 
and gait and behaviour. The whole economy of nature is bent 
on expression. The tell-tale body is aU tongues. Men are 
like Greneva watches with crystal faces which expose the whole 
movement. They carry the liquor of life fiowing up and down 
in these beautiful bottles, and announcing to the curious how 
it is with them. The face and eyes reveal what the spirit is 
doing, how old it is, what aims it has. The eyes indicate 
the antiquity of the soul, or through how many forms it has 
already ascended. It almost violates the proprieties, if we say 
above the breath here what the confessing eyes do not hesitate 

utter to every street passenger. 

Man cannot fix his eye on the sun, and so far seems im- 
pei-fect. In Siberia, a late traveller found men who ootdd 
see the satellites of Jupiter with their unarmed eye. In some 
respects the animals excel us. The birds have a longer sight, 
lesxde the advantage by their wings of a higher observatory. 
A cow c^in bid her calf, by secret signal, probably of the eye, 
to run away, or to lie down and hide itself. The jockeys say 
of certain horses, that they look over the whole ground.” 
The out-door life4 and hunting, and labour, give equal vigour to 
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the Ktiman eye. A famer looks out at you as strong as 
torse; his eye-beam is like the stroke of a stadap. An eye can 
threaten like a loiided and levelled gtin, or can insult like 
Mssing or kicking ; or, in its altered niood, by beams of Mnd- 
ness, it can make tbe heart dance with joy. 

The eye obeys exjictly tbe action of tbe mind. 'Whm a 
thought strikes us, tbe eyes fix, and remain gazing at a dis- 
tance ; in enumerating the names of persons or of ooimtries, 
as France, Germany, Spain, Turkey, eyes wink at each 
new name. There is no nicety of learning sought by the mind, 
which the eyes do not vie m inquiring. *‘An artist,” said 
Michael Angelo, “ must have his measuring tools not in the 
Ipid, but in the eye and there is no end to the catalogue 
of its performances, whether in indolent vision (that of hedth 
and beauty) or in strained vision (that of art and laboiur). 

Byes are bold as lions,— roving, running, leaping, here and 
tikere, far and near. They speak all languages. They wait for ; 
no introduction ; they are no Englishmen ; ask no leave of 
age or rank ; they respect neither poverty nor riches, neithei: 
learning nor power, nor vit'biie, nor sex, but intrude, and come 
a^in, and go through and through you, in a moment of time, 
miat inundation of life and thought is discharged from one 
soul into another through them 1 Tlxe glance is natural magic. 
The mysterious communication established across a home 
between two entire strangers moves^ all the springs of wonder.' 
The communication by the glance is in the weateat part not 
subject to the control of the will It is the bodily symbol of 
idmti^ of nature. We look into the eyes to know if this 
o-tber form is another self, and the eyes will not lie, but make a 
faithful confession what inhabitant is there. The revdlaiaons 
are sometimes terrific. The confession of a low, tisurpmg 
devil is there made, and the c>l)s©rvor shall seem to fed tbe 
stirring of owls, and bats, and homed hoofs, where he looked 
for innocence and simplicity. ’Tis remarkable, too, that tb© 
spirit that appe^ at the windows of the house does at once 
invest himsdf in a now form of his own to the mind of tbe 
beholder. 

The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, with 
the advantage, diat the ocular dialect needs no dictionary,*' 
but is understood all the world over. “Whm the eyes say one 
thing, and the tongue another, a praetieed man relies on the 
language of the. first. H the man is off his centre, the erm 
show it. You can read in the eyes of your companion, whetn^ 
your argument hits him, thou^i his tongue vriu not confess it 
There is a look by which a man shows he is going to say a 
good thing, and a look when he has said it. Tam and for- 
gotten are ah the fine offers and offices of hospitality, if iffiere 
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and yet, if in sympathy with the society he shall not have a 
sense of this fact, such a stream of life has been flowing into 
him., and out from him, through the eyes. There are eyes, to 
be sure, that give no more admission into the man than blue- 
berries. Others are liquid and deep, — wells that a man might 
fail into ; — others are aggressive and devouring, seem to call 
out the police, take all too much notice, and i*equire crowded 
Broadways, and the security of millions, to protect individuals 
against them. The militai'y eye I meet, now darkly sparkling 
under clerical, now under rustic brows. 'Tis the city of Lace- 
daemon ; ’tis a stack of bayonets. There are asking eyes,* 
asserting eyes, prowling eyes; and eyes full of fate, — some of 
good, and some of sinister omen. The alleged power to charm 
down insanity, or ferocity in beasts, is a power behind the eye. 
It must l^e a victory achieved in the will before it can be 
signified in the eye. ’Tis very certain that each man carries 
in his eye the exact indication of his rank in the immense 
scale of men, and we are always learning^ to read it. A com- 
plete man should need no auxiliaries to his personal presence. 
Whoever looked on him would consent to his will, being 
certified that his aims were generous and universal. The 
reason why men do not obey us, is because they see the mud 
at the bottom of our eye. 

If the organ of sight is such a vehicle of power, the other 
features have their own. A man finds room in the few square 
inches of the face for the traits of aU his ancestors ; for the 
expression of all his history, and his wants. The sculptor, 
and Winckelmann, and Lavater, will teU you how significant 
a feature is the nose ; how its forms express strength or weak- 
ness of will, and good or bad temper. The nose of Julius 
Coaaar, of Dante, and of Pitt, suggest ‘‘ the terrors of the beak.” 
What refinement, and what limitations, the teeth betray! 
“ Beware you don’t laugh,” said the wise 'mother, “ for then 
you show all your faults.” 

Balzac left in manuscript a chapter, whioh»he’ called “ TMorie 
Me la demarche” in which he says : “ The look, the voice, the 
respiration, and the attitude or walk, are identical. But, as it 
has not been given to man, the power to stand guard, at once, 
over these four different simultaneous expressions of Ms 
thought, watch that one wMch speaks out the truth, and you 
will know the whole man.” 

Palaces interest us mainly in the exhibition of manners, 
which, in the idle and expensive society dwdOing in them, are 
Toil. n. 2 o 
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raised to a higli art. Tlio m&xim of courts is, iliafc niaimerii 
power. A cium mid resolute bearing, a polisbed speeob, an 
embellishment of trifles, and the art of biding all un(X>mforfcable 
feeling, are essential to the courtio: : and Saint Simon, and 
Cardinal do Eete, and Ea. 4 erer, and an encydopsdia of 
ifcmoirca, will instruct yon, if you wish, in those potmt seexets. 
Thus, it is a point of pride with kings to remernber faces and 
names. It is reiiorted of one prince, that bis bead bad tbe air 
of leaning downwards, in order not to bumble tbe crowd. 
There are pecmle who come in over like a child with a piece of 
good news. It was said of tbe bde Lord Holland, that bo 
always came down to breakfast with tbe air of a man who bad 
just met with some signal good-fortune. In Notre Dame,” 
tbe grandee took bis place on tbe dais, with tbe look of one 
who 18 thinking of something else. But we must not peep and 
eavesdrop at palace-doors. 

Fine manners need tbe support of fine manners in others. 
A scholar may be a well-bred man, or be may not. The 
enthusiast is introduced to polished scholars in society, and is 
chilled and silenced by finding himself not in tb%ir element. 
They all biivo somewhat which lie has not, and, it seems, ought 
to have. But if he finds the scholar apart from his companions, 
it is then the enthusiast’s turn, and the scholar has no defence, 
but must deal on Ms terms. Now they nmst fight the battle 
out on their private strengths. What is the talent of that 
character so common,— the successful man of the world,— in 
aU marts, senates, and drawing-rooms P Manners : manners 
of power ; sense to see his mvantage, and manners up to it. 
See him approach his man. He knows that troops ^have as 
they ai‘e handled at fmt|— that is hie cheap secret; just what 
happens to every two persons who meet on any aftto, — one 
instantly perceives that he has the key of the situation, that 
his win oompreh^ds the other’s will, as the cat does the 
moxise ; and ne has only to use courtesy, and furnish good- 
natured reasons to his victim to cover up the chain, lest he be 
shamed into resistance. 

The theatre in which this science of mannew has a formal 
importance is not with us a court, but dress-circles, wherem^ 
after the close of the day’s business, man and women meet at 
leisure, for mutual entertainment, in ornamented drawing 
rooms. Of oonrse, it has every variety of attraction jmd merit; 
but, to earnest persons, to youths or maidens who have great 
objects at heart, we cannot extol it highly. A weU-dressed, 
talkative company, where eadh is bent to amuse the other, -i- 
vet the high-bom Turk who came hither fancied that every 
woman seemed to he suffering for a chair ; that ah the talk^ 
Were brained and exhausted by the deoxyg^ated air : it spoued 


table, shy, and on bis guard. Tne youtn iooks numoie ana 
manly : I choose him. Look on this woman. There is not 
beau^,' nor brilliant sayings, nor distinguished power, to 
serve you ; but all see her gla^y ; her whole air and impression 
are healthful. Here come the sentimentalists, and the mvaKds. 
Here is Elisc, who caught cold in coming into the world, and has 
always increased it since. Here ai-e creep-mouse manners, and 
thievish manners. ‘‘Look at Noi-thcote,” said Fuseli; “he 
looks like a rat that has seen a cat.” In the shallow company, 
easily excited, easily tired, here is the columnar Bernard : the 
AUeghanies do not express more repose than his behaviour. 
Here are the sweet following eyes of Oecile: it seemed always 
that she demanded the heart. Nothing can be more excellent 
in kind than the Corinthian grace of Gertrude’s manners, and 
yet Blanche, who has no manners, has better manners than 
she ; for the movements of Blanche are the sallies of a spirit 
which is sufficient tor the moment, and she can afford t<'. 
express eveiy thoxight by instant action. 

Manners have been somewhat cynically defined to be a con- 
trivance of wise men to keep fools at a distance. Fashion is 
shrewd to detect those who do not belong to her train, and 
seldom wastes her attentions. Society is very swift in its 
instincts, and, if you do not belong to it, resists and sneers 
at you ; or quietly drops you. The first weapon enrages the 
pai*ty attacked; the second is still more effective, but is not to 
be resisted, as the date of the transaction is not easily found. 
People grow up and grow old under this infliction, and never 
suspect the truth, ascribing the solitude which acts on them 
very injuriously to any cause but the right one. 

The basis of good msinners is self-reliance. Necessity is the 
law of aU who are not self-possessed. Those who are not self- 
possessed, obtrude, and pain us. Some men appear to feel 
that they belong to a Pariah caste. They fear ^ to offend, 
they bend and apologize, and walk through life with a timid 
step. As we sometimes dream that we are in a well-dressed 
' company without any coat, so Godfrey acts ever as if he 
* suffered from some mox*tifying circumstance. The hero should 
And himself at home, wherever he is ; should impart comfort 
by his own security and good-natui'e to all beholders. Tl^e 
hero is suffered to be himseM. A person of strong mind comes 
to pei’ceive that for him an immunity is secured so long as he 
renders to society that service which is native and proper to 
him,-^an immunity from all the observances, yea, and duties, 
which society so tyranmcallT imposes on the rank and file of 
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ita memljcrs. “Euripides/’ says Aspasia, “ lias not tke fine 
manners of Sipliocles ; but/’*— she addB good-humotiredly, 

“ the movers and masters of our souk have surely a light to 
throw out tlieir limbs as ciu'elessly as they please on the world 
that belongs t) them, and before the creatures they have 
animated.” 

Manners require time, as nothing is more vulgar than haste. 
Friendship should he surrounded with ceremonies and respects, 
and not cm shed into corners. hViendship requires more time 
than poor busy men can usually comtmuia.^ Here comes to me 
Roland, with a delicacy of sentiment leading and inwrapping 
him like a divine cloud or holy ghost. ^Tis a great destitution 
to both that this should not be entertained with large Idsnres, 
but, contrariwise, should he balked by importunate affairs. 

But through this lustrous vamish the reality is ever shining. 
’Tis hard to keep the whai from breaking through this pretty 
painting of the how. The core will come to the surface. 
Strong will and keen perception overpower old manners, and 
create new ; and the thou|^it of the present moment has a 
^•eater value than all the past. In persons of character, we 
do not remark manners, because of their instantaneousnesa 
We are surprised by the thing done, out of all power to watch 
the way of it. Y(‘,t nothing is more charming than to recognise 
the great style which runs tlirough tlic mrtions of such. People 
mii8(jueradc befox*c us in their fortunes, titles, offices, and con- 
nections, as acadei!iic or civil presidents, or Benators, or pro* 
fessors, or great lawycjrs, and impose on the frivolous, and a 
good deal on each otlier, by these fames. At h^aet, it is a point 
of prudent good manners to treat those rtqiutations tenderly, 
us if they were merited. But the sad realist knows these 
feUows at a glance, and they know him ; as when in Paris the 
chief of the police enters a ballroom, so many diamonded pre- 
traders shrink and make themselves as inconspicuous as tlaey 
can, or give him a supplicating look as they pass, “ I had 
received, said a sybil, “ I had received at birth the fatal gift 
of penetmtion / — and these Oassandras are always bom. 

Manners impress as they indicate real power. A man who 
is sure of his point, carries a broad and contented expression, 
which everybody reads. And you cannot rightly tram one to 
an air and manner, except by making him the kind of man of 
whom that manner is the natural expreission. ISTature forever 
puts a premium on reality. What is done for effect, is seen to 
be done for effect ; what is done for love, is felt to be done for 
love. A man inspires affection and honour, because he was 
not lying in wait for these. The things of a man for wM<di we 
visit him, were done in the dark and the cold. A little integrity 
• Liiodor: F0rick$ arid Mpmia. 
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is better tiian any career. So deep are the sources of this sm*- 
face-action, that even the size of yonr companion seems to 
vary with his freedom of thought. N'ot only is he lai’ger, when 
at ease, and his thoughts generous, but everything around him 
becomes variable with expression, carpenter's rule, no rod 
and chain, will measure the dimensions of any house or house- 
lot : go into the house : if the proprietor is constrained and 
deferring, 'tis of no importance how large his house, how 
beautiful his grounds,— you quickly come to the end of all ,* 
but if the man is self-possessed, happy, and at home, his house 
is deep-founded, indeiinitely large and interesting, the roof 
and dome buoyant as the sky. Under the humblest roof, the 
commonest person in plain clothes sits there massive, cheerful, 
yet formidable, like the Egyptian colossi. 

Neither Aristotle, nor Leibnitz, nor Junius, nor Ohampollion 
has set down the grammar-rules of this dialect, older than 
Sanscrit; but they who cannot yet read English, can read this. 
Men take each other’s measure when they meet for the first 
time, — and every time they meet. How do they get this rapid 
knowledge, even before they speak, of each others power and 
dispositions ? ^ One would say, that the persuasion of their 
speech is not in what tlicy say, — or, that men do not convince 
by their argument,— but by their personality, by who they 
are, and what they said and did heretofore. A mn.-n. already 
strong is listened to, and everything he says is applauded, 
pother opposes him with sound argument, but the argument 
is scouted, until by-and-by it gets into the mind of some 
weighty person; then it begins to teU on the community. 

Self-reliance is the basis of behaviour, as it is the guaranty 
that the powers are not squandered in too much demonstration. 
In this country, where school education is universal, we have a 
superficial culture, and a profusion of reading and writing and 
expression. We parade our nobilities in poems and orations, 
instead of working them up into happiness. There is a whisper 
out of the ages to him who can understand it, — Whatever 
is known to thyself alone, has always very great value.” There 
is some reason to believe, that, when a man does not write his 
poetry, it escapes by other vents through him, instead of the 
^ one vent of writing ; clings to his form and manners, whilst 
poets have often nothing poetical about them except their 
verses. J acobi said that, “ when a man has fully expressed 
his thought, he has somewhat less possession of it,” One 
would say, the rule is, — What a man is irresistibly urged to 
say, helps him and us. In explaining his thought to others, 
he explains it to himself : but when he opens it for show, itj 
corrupts him. 

Society is the stage on which manners are shown ; novels 
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are tlieir literature. ISToyels are the joumjil or record of ! 
manners ; and the new importance of these hooks derives i 
from the fact, that the novelist begins to penetrate the sar^ I 
face, and treats this part of life more worthily. The novels 1 
used to be ail alike, and had a quite vulgar tone. The novels I 
used to lead us on to a foolish interest in the fortunes of the i 
boy and girl they described, Tlie boy was to be raised from 
a humble to a high ^loaition. He was in want of a wife and 
a castle, and the object of the story was to supply hirn with 
one or both. We watched sympathetically, step by step, Ids 
climbing, until, at last, the point is gained, the wedding day 
is fixed, and we follow the g^a x^rocession home to the castle, 
when the doors are slammed in our face, and the poor reader 
is left outside in the cold, not enriched by so much as an idea, 
or a virtuous imx>ulse. 

But the victoiies of character are instant, and victories for 
all. Its gi'eatness enlarges all. We are foi*tified by every 
heroic anecdote. The novels are as useful as Bibles, if they 
teach you the secret, that the best of life is conversation, 
and the gimtest success is confidence, or p^eot under* 
standing^ between sincere people. ’Tis a French definition of 
friendship, Hen gue s'mtmSre^ good understanding. The high- 
est compact we can make with our fellow is, — ** Let there 
be truth Detween us two for evermore.” That is the charm in 
all good novels, as it is the charm in all good histories, that 
the heroes mutually understand, from Sie first, and deal 
loyally, and with a profound trust in each other. It is sublime 
to feel and say of another, I noed never meet, or speak, or 
write to him ; we need not reinforce ourselves, or send tokens 
of remembrance ; I roly on him as on mysdf : if he did ^hns 
or thus, I know it was right. 

In all the superior people I have met, I notice directnessi 
truth spoken more truly, as if everything of obstruction, of 
malformation, had been trained away. What have they to j 
conceal? What have they to exhibit P Between simple and ' 
noble persons,^ there is mways a quick intelligence: they 
recognise at sight, and meet on a better ground than the 
talents and skuls they may chance to possess, namely, on 
sincerity and uprightness. For, it is not what talents or *' 

g enius a man has, but how he is to his talents, that oonstitutep 
iendsMp and character.^ The man that stands by himself, 
the universe stands by him also. It is related of the monk 
Basle, that, being excommunicated bv the Pope, he was, at his 
death, sent in charge of an angel to find a fit place of suffering 
in heE j but, such was the eloquence and good-humour of the 
monk, that, wherever he went, he was received gladly* and 
civilly treated, even by the most uncivil ang^ ; and, when 



and even good angels came trom tax* to see him, and take up 
their abode with him. The angel that was sent to find a place 
of torment for him, attempted to remove him to a worse pit, 
but with no better success; for such was the contented spirit 
of the monk, that he found something to praise in every ;^ace 
and company, though in hell, and made a kind of heaven of 
it. At last the escorting angel returned with his prisoner 
to them that sent him, saying, that no phlegethon could be 
found that would burn him; for that, in wliatever condition, 
Basle remained incorrigibly Basle. The legend says, his 
sentence was remitted, and he was allowed to go into heaven; 
and was canonized as a saint. 

There is a stroke of magnanimity in the correspondence 
of Bonaparte with his brother Joseph, when the latter Vva» 
King of Spain, and complained that he missed in Kapoleon’s 
letters the affectionate tone which had marked their childish 
correspondence. ** I am sorry,” replies Kapoleon, “ you think 
you shall find your brother again only in the Elysian Fields. 
It is natural that at foi-ty ho should not feel towards you 
as he did at twelve. But his feelings towards you have 
greater truth and strength. Kis friendship has the features 
of his mind.” 

How much we forgive to those who yield us the rare 
spectacle of heroic manners 1 We will pardon them the want 
of books, of arts, and even of the gentler virtues. How 
tenaciously we remember them! Here is a lesson which I 
brought along with me in boyhood from the Latin School, 
and which ranks with the best of Homan anecdotes. Marcus 
Scaums was accused by Quintus Yarius Hi^anus, that he 
had excited the aUiesto take arms against the Hepublic. But 

• he, full of firmness and gravity, defended himself in this 
manner: “Quintus Yarius Hispanus alleges that Marcus 
Scaurus, President of the Senate, excited the allies to arms : 
Marcus Scaurus, President of the Senate, denies it. There 
is no witness. Which do you believe, Homans P” “ TI1H 
credMs, Qmrites ?” When he had said these words, he was 

• absolved by the assembly of the people. 

I have seen manners that make a similar impression with 
personal beauty; that give the like exhilaration, and refine 
us like that ; and, in memorable experiences, they are suddenly 
better than beauty, and make that superfluous and ugly. But 
they must be marked by fine perception, the acquaintance 
with real beauty. They must always show self- control : you 
shall not be facile, apologetic, or leaky, but king over youi 
word; and eveiy gesture and action Ehall indicate power at 
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rest 'Then they must be id spired by the good heart. 'Ihere 
is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behaviour, like the 
wish to scatter joy and not pain around us, 'Tis good to give 
a stranger a meal, or a night’s lodging. "Tie better to be 
hospitable to his good meaning and thought, and give coui*age 
to a companion. We must bo m courteous to a man as we are 
to a picture, which we are willing to give the advantage of 
a good light. Special precepts are not to l>e thought of: 
the talent of well-doing contains them all. Every hour will 
show a duty as paramount as that of my whim just now ; and 
yet I will write it, — that there is one topic peremptorily for- 
bidden to all well-bred, to all rational mortals, namely, their 
distempers. If you have not slept, or if you have slept, or if 
you have headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder-stroke, 

I beseech you, by all angels, to hold your peace, and not 
pollute the morning, to which all the housemates bring serene 
and pleasant thou^ts, by conniption and grorms. Come out 
in the azure. Love the day. Do not leave the sky out of your 
landscape. The oldest and the most deserving person should 
come very modestly into any newly awaked company, re- 
specting the divine communications, out of which aU must be 
presumed to have newly come. An old man who added an 
elevating culture to a large experience of life, said to me, 

“ When you come into the room, I think I will study how to 
make humanity beautiful to you.” 

As respects the delicate (jnestion of culture, I do not thmk 
that any other than negative rules can be laid down, For 
positive rules, for suggestion, nature alone inspires it. WTio 
toe assume to guide a youth, a maid, to perfect manners ?—- 
the golden mean is so delicate, diflioult,— say frankly unat^ 
tain^le. WTiat finest hands would not be cuumsy to sketch 
the genial precepts of the young girFe demmnourP The 
chances seem infinite against success; and yet success is 
continually attained. There must not be secondariness, and 
’tis a thousand to one that her air and maimer will at once 
betray that she is not primary, but ttiat there is some otha? 
one or many of her class, to whom she habitually postpones 
herself. But natiire lifts her easily, and without knowing it, 
over these impossibilities, and we are continually surpiised,*^ 
with graces and f dioities not only ualeaohable, but undwci lb* 
able. 



This is he, wlio, felled by foes. 

Sprung; harmless up, refreshed by blows; 

He to captivity was sold, 

But him no |»ri.son-hars would hold; 

Tliougli they scahnl him in a rock, 

Mountahrdiains he can unlock: 

Thrown to lions for their meat 
The crouching lion kissed Ids feet: 

Bound to the stake, no Hames appalled, 

But arched o*er him an honouring vault. 

This is he men miscall Fate, 

Threading dark ways, arriving late, 

But ever coming in time to crown 
The truth, and hurl wrongdoers down. 

He is the oldest, atul best known, 

More near than aught thou call’at thy own, 

Yet, greeted in another’s eyes, 

Disconcerts with glad surprise — 

This is Jove, who, dwf to prayers, 

’ Floods with blcHsiugs unawares. 

Draw, if thou <mnst, the mystic line, 

(Severing rightly his from tnine, 

Which is human, which divine. 

S OME of my friends have complained, wlien the preceding 
papers were read, that we discussed Eate, Power, and 
Wealth on too low a x>latf orm ; gave too much line to the evil 
^irit of the times ; too many c Acs to Cerberus ; that we ran 
Cfadworth’s risk of malcing, by excess of candour, the argument 
of atheism so strong, that he could not answer it. I have no 
fears of being forced in my own despite to play, as we say, the 
devil’s attorney. I have no iuEi^mity of faith ; no heliei that 
it is of much importance what I or any man may say : I am 
sure that a certain truth will he said through me, though I 
should be dumb, or though I should try to say the reverse. 
Nor do I fear scepticism for any good soul.^ A just thinker 
will allow full swing to his scepticism. I dip my pen in the 
•blackest ink, because I am not afraid of falling into my inJmot. 
I have no sympathy with a poor man I knew, who, when 
suicides abounded, told me he dared not look at his razor. 
We are of d^erent opinions at different heurs, hut we always 
he said to be at heart on the side of truth. 

I see not why we should give ourselves such sanctified airs. 
If the Divine Providence has hid from men neither disease, 
nor deformity, npr corrupt society, hut has stated itself out in 
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g aasions, in war, m trade, in the love o! power and pleasure, in 
linger and need, in tyrannies, literatures, and arts,— lot us 
not be so nice that we cannot write these facts down coarsely 
as they stand, or doubt but there is a counter- statement as 
ponderous, which we can arrive at, and which, being put, will 
make all square. The solar system has no anxiety about its 
reputation, and tbe credit of truth and honesty is as safe ; nor 
have I any fear that a sceptical bias can b.e given by leaning 
hard on the sides of fate, of practical power, or of trade, which 
the doctnne of Faith cannot down-weigh. The strength of 
that principle is not measured in ounces and pounds: it 
tyranni 2 :es at the centre of Nature. We mav well give scep- 
ticism as much line as we can. The spirit will return, and fll I 
ns. It drives the drivers. It counterbalances any accumula- 
tions of power. 1 

‘‘ Heaven kindly gave our hWl a moml flow.’* | 

We are bom loyal. The whole creation is made of hooks and 1 
eyes, of bitumen, of sticking-plaster, and whether your com- 
munity is made in Jerusalem or in California, of saints or of ^ 
wreckers, it coheres in a perfect ball. Men as naturally make 
a state, or a church, as CfiterpiHars a web. If they were more 
refined, it would be less foraml, it would be nervous, like that 
of the Shakers, who, from long habit of thinking and feeling 
together, it is said, are affected in the same way, at the same 
time, to work and to play, and as they go with perfect sym- 
pathy to their tasks m the field or shop, so are they inclined 
for a ride or a journey at the same instant, and the horsjBS 
come up with the family carriage nnbespoken to the door. 

We are bom believing. A man bears beliefs, as a tree bears 
apples. A self -poise belongs to eve^ particle ; and a rectitude 
to every mind, and is the Nemesis and protector of every 
society. I and my neighbours have been bred in the notion, 
that, xmless we came soon to some good church,— Calvinism, 
cr Behmenism, or Eomanism, or Mormonism, — ^there would be 
a universal thaw and dissolution. No Isaiah or J eremy has 
arrived. Nothing can exceed the anarchy that has followed in 
our skies. The stem old faiths have ^1 pulverked. *Tis a 
whole population of gentlemen and ladies out in search of,^ 
religions. ^Tis as fiat anarchy in our ecclesiastic realms, as 
that which existed in Massammsetts in the Bevolution, or 
which prevails now on the slope of the Bocky Mcuntams or 
Pike’s Peak. Yet we mahe shift to live. Mon are^ loy^ 
Nature has self -poise in all her works ; certmn proporta ons m 
which oxygen and azote combine, and, not less a harmony in 
faculties, a fitness in the spring and the regulator. 

The decline of the infiuenoe of Oalvia, cr Penelon, or 
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or Channing, need give us no uneasiness. The builder of 
heaven has not so ill constructed his creature as that the reli- 
gion, that is, the public nature, should fall out : the public and 
0ie private element, like north and south, like inside and out- 
side, xike centrifugal and centripetal, adhere to every soul, and 
cannot be subdued, except the soul, is dissipated. Gocl builds his 
temple in the heart on the ruins of churches and religions. 

In the last chapters, we treated some particulars of the 
question of culture. But the whole state of man is a state of 
culture ; and its flowering and completion may be described as 
rdigion, or worship. There is always some religion, some 
hope and fear extended into the invisible, — from the blind 
boding which nails a horseshoe to the mast or the threshold,, 
up to the song of the Elders in the Apocalypse. But the reh- 

f ion cannot use above the state of the votary. Heaven always 
ears some proportion to earth. The god ox the cannibals will 
be a cannibal, of the crusaders a^crusader, and of the merchants 
a merchant. In aU ages, souls out of time, extraordinary, 
prophetic, are bom, who are rather related to the system of the 
world than to their particular age and locality. These an- 
nounce absolute truths, which, with whatever reverence received, 
are speedily dragged down into a savage intemretation. The 
intenor tribes of our Indians, and some of the Pacific islanders, 
flog their gods when things take an unfavourable turn. The 
Greek poexs did not hesitate to let loose their petulant wit on 
their deities also. Laomedon, in Ms anger at Neptune and 
Apollo, who had built Troy for him, and demanded their price, 
does not hesitate to menace them that he will cut their ears 
Amo:^ our Norse forefathers, King Olaf^s mode of 
converting Eyvind to Christianity was to put a pan of glowing 
coals on his beUy, which burst asunder. “ Wilt thou now, 
Eyvind, believe in Christ P” asks Olaf, in excellent faith. 
Another argument was an adder put into the mouth of the 
reluctant disciple Rand, who refused to believe. 

Christianity, m the romantic ages, signified European cul- 
ture, — ^the grafted or meliorated tree in a crab forest. And to 
marry a pagan wife or husband, was to marry Beast, and 
voluntarily^to take a step backwards towards the baboon. 

^ ** Hengist had verament 

A daughter both fair and gent, 

But she was heathen Saraziue, 

And Vortigeni for love fine 
Her took to fere and to wife, 

And was cursed in all his life ; 

For he let Chnstian wed heathen, 

And mixed our blood as flesh and mathen.” f 

• niad, Book xxi. 1. 455, t Moths or worms 
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What Got- 1 C niixtures the Christian creed drew from the 
pagan sources, Richard of Devi/.es's chronicle of Richard I.’s 
crusade, in the twelfth century, may bIiow. King Richard 
taunts God with forsaking him: ‘‘O fie I 0 how nnwilling 
should I be to forsake thee, in so forloim and dreadful a po^ 
tion, were I thy lord and advocate, tis tiiou art mine. In sooth, 
my standai’ds will in future l>e dosj)i«e(l, not through my fault, 
but through thine : in sooth, not through any cowardice of my 
warfare, art thou thyHolf, my king and my God conquered, tMa 
day, and not Richard thy vjiBBal/^ The religion of the early 
English poets is anomalous, so dcwout and so blasphemous, in 
the same breath. Such is Ohaucer’s c^xtraordinary confusion 
of heaven and earth in the picture of Dido ; 

Sim was so fair, 

So youna:, fK) lusty, with lu*r i*yon glati, 

That it’ tluifc God tlmt ht;avf»ii and tjarthe mad® 

Would havo a love for beauty and goodiu'jes, 

And womniihoie, truth, and acomliui'isH, 

Whom «h(»uld ho lovtuj hut thin huly jjwect? 

Thcro u’ is no woman to him half m meot,” 

With these grossnesses, we complacently compare our own 
taste and decorum. We think and speak with more temperance 
and gradation, — but is not indillerentism as bad as super* 
stition ? 

We live in a transition period, when the old faiths which 
comforted nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem to 
have spent tlieir force. I do not find the religions of men at 
this moment veiy creditable to them, but either childish and 
insignihcant, or unmanly and effeminating. The fatal trait is 
the divorce between roligion and morality. Here are know* 
aothing religions or chui'ches that proscribe intellect ; scorta* 
"Oiy religions ; shwe-holding and slave-trading religions ; and 
even in the decent populations, idolatries wherein the whiteness 
of the ritnal covers scarlet indulgence. The lover of the oil 
religion complains that our contemporaries, scholars as weE as 
merchants, succumb to a great despair, —have corrupted int# 
a timorous conservatism, and believe in nothing. In onr larp 
cities, the population is godless, materialixicd,— -no bond, no 
fellow-feeling, no enthusiasm. These are not men, but h ungersf 
thirsts, fevers, and appetite walking. How is it people 
manage to live on, — ^so aimless as they areP After their 
peppercorn aims are »med, it seems as if the lime in their 
bones alone held them toge^er, and not any worthy purpose. 
There is no faith in theinteEectital, none in me moral universe. 
There is faith in chemistry, in meat and wine, in wealth, in 
machinery, in the steam-enrine, gidvanio battery, turbine- 
wheels, sewing machines^ and m public opinion, but not in 
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divine causes, A silent revolution has loosed the tension of 
the old religious sects, and, in place of the gravity and per- 
manence of those societies of opinion, they imn into freak 
and extravagance. In creeds never was such levity ; witness 
the heathenisms in Christianity, the periodic “revivals,” the 
Millennium mathematics, the peacock litualism, the retro- 
gression to Popeiy, the maundeiing of Moiunons, the squalor 
of Mesmeiism, the deliration of rappings, the rat and mouse 
revelation, thumps in table-drawers, and black art. The archi- 
tecture, the music, the prayer, partake of the madness ; the 
ai*ts sink into shift and make-believe. Not knowing what to 
do, we ape our ancestors ; the churches stagger backward to 
the mummeiies of the dark ages. By the irresistible maturing 
of the general mind, the Christian traditions have lost their 
hold. The dogma of the mystic offices of Chiist being dropped, 
and he standing on his genius as a moral teacher, ’tis impos- 
sible to maintain the whole emphasis of his personality ; and it 
recedes, as all persons must, before the sublimity of the moral 
laws. Prom this change, and in the momentary absence of 
any religious genius that could offset the immense material 
activity, there is a feeling that religion is gone. When Paul 
Leroux offered his ai'ticle “ Dim ” to the conductor of a leading 
French jouraal, he replied, “ La qmstion de Dim mangm 
d'actualiW^ In Italy, Mr. Gladstone said of the late King of 
Naples, “ it has been a proverb, that he has erected the nega- 
tion of God into a system of government.” In this country, 
the like stupefaction was in the air, and the phrase “ higher 
law” became a political jibe. What proof of infidelity like 
the toleration and propagandism of slaveiy P T^at like the 
direction of education P What like the facility of conversion P 
What like the externality of churches that once sucked the 
roots of right and wrong, and now have perished away till they 
are a speck of whitewash on the waU P WTiat proof of scep- 
ticism like the base rate at which the highest mental and 
moral gifts are held P Let a man attain the highest and 
broadest culture that any American has possessed, then let 
him die by sea-storm, railroad collision, or other accident, and 
all America will acquiesce that the best thing has happened to 
him ; that, after the education has gone far, such is the expen- 
^veness of America, that the best use to put a fine person to 
is, to drown him to save his board. 

Another scar of this scepticism is the distrust in human 
virtue. It is believed by weU-dx'essed proprietors fiat there is 
no more vh’tue than they possess ; that the solid portion of 
society exists for the aris of comfort; that life is an afiair to 
put somewhat between the upper and lower mandibles. How 
prompt the suggestion of a low motive I Certain patriots in 
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basis of things, which all speech aims to say, and all action to 
evolve, a simple, quiet, undescribed, undescribable presence, 
dwelling very peacefully in us, our rightful lord : we are not to 
do, but to let do ; not to work, but to be worked upon ; and to 
this homage there is a consent of all thoughtful and just men 
in all ages and conditions. To this sentiment belong vast and 
sudden enlargements of power. ’Tis remarkable that oxir faith 
in ecstasy consists with total inexperience of it. It is the 
order of the world to educate with accm'acv the senses and the 
understanding ; and the enmnery at work to draw out these 
powers in priority, no doubt, lias its office. But we are never 
without a hint that these powers are mediate and servile, and 
that we are one day to deal with real being, — essences with 
essences. Even the f ury of material activity lias some results 
friendly to moral health. The energetic action of the times 
develops individualism, and the x^eligious appear isolated. I 
esteem this a step in the right direction, {feaven deals with 
us on no representative system. Souls are not saved in bundles. 
The Spirit saith to the man, ** How is it with thee P thee per- 
sonally ? is it well P is it ill For a gi*eat nature, it is a hap- 
piness to escape a religious training, — ^religion of character is 
so apt to be invaded, lleligion must always be a crab fruit ; 
't cannot be Rafted and keep its wild beauty. “ I have seen,'' 
said a traveller who had known the extremes of society, I 
have seen human nature in all its f oims ; it is everywhere the 
same ; hut the wilder it is, the more virtuous." 

We say, the old foims of relmion decay, and that a scepticism 
devastates the community. 1 do not think it can be cured 
or stayed by any modification of theologic creeds, much less 
by theologic discipline. The cure for false theology is mother- 
wit. Forget yoixr hooks and traditions, and obey your moral 
perceptions at this hour. That which is signified by the words 
“ moral ” and ** spiritual," is a lasting essence, and, with what- 
ever illusions we have loaded them, will certainly bring back 
the words, age after age, to their ancient meaning. I know no 
words that mean so much. La our definitions, we grope after 
the by describing it as invisible. The true meanhag 

of ^vritual is r&al ; that law which executes itself, which works 
without means, and which cannot be conceived as not existing. 
Men talk of mere morality," — which is much as if one shoxiM 
say, ** Poor God, with nobody to help him.” I find the oanni- 
presence and the almightiness in the reaction of every atom in 
natura I can best indicate by examples those reactions by 
which eveiypart of nature replies to the purpose of the 0 <^vor 
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cheat his nei^hbotir. Tlicn all goes well. He hiw changed Ms 
mai*kct-cart into a chariot of the eim. What a day da^ns, 
when we have taken to heart the doctrine of faith ! to prefer) 
0.8 a better investment, being to doing; being to seeming; 
logic to rhythm and to display; the year to the day; the Me 
to the year ; character to perf ornmnce ;"~and have come to 
know that Justice will be done us ; and, if our genius is slow, 
the term will be long. 

^ ’Tis certain that worship stands in some commanding rela- 
tion to the health of man, and to his highest powers, so as to 
be, in some manner, the source of intelleci All the great agea 
have been ages of belief, I mean, when there was any extra- 
ordinary power of performance, wlien great nations move- 
ments began, when arts appeared, when heroes existed, when 
poems were made, the human soul was in earnest, and had 
nxed its thoughts on spirit tml verities, with as strict a gra^ 
as that of the hands on the sword, or the pencil, or the trow^ 
It is true that g(mius takes its rise out of the mountains of 
rectitude ; that all beauty and power which men covet, are 
somehow boirn out of that Alpine district; that any<^ra- 
ordinary degree of beauty in man or woman involves a moral 
chaiun. Tints, I think, we very slowly admit in another rn y>.n 
a higher degree of mond sentiment than our own, — finer 
conscience, more impressionable, or, which marks minuter 
degrees ; im ear to hoar acuter notes of right and wrong tean 
we can. I think we listen Buspiciouslv and very slowly to any 
evidence to that point. But, once satisfied of such superiority, 
we set no limit to our expectation of his genius. For suAl 

E ersons are nearer to the secret of God Sian others ; are 
athcid bv sweeter waters ; they hear notices, they sec visions, 
whore others are vacant. Wo believe that holinoss confers a 
certain insight, because not by our private, but by our pubho 
force, can we share and know the nature of things. 

There is an intimate interdependence of intellect and morals/ 
Given tbe equality of two intelleota, — which will form ihe 
most relialile judgments, the good or the bad hearted P The 


heart has its arguments, with which the understanding is not 
acquainted.” For the heart is at once aware of the state of 


hedth or disease, which is the controlling state, that is, of 
sanity or of insanity, piior, of course, to aH question of tho 
ingenidty of arguments^ the amount of facts or the degance 
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extraordiiiary, blunders, and fiiifU wrong bead, into which wm 
spoiled by ambition usually fall. Hence the remedy for aL 
blunders, the cure of blindness, the cure of crime, is love. ‘‘As 
much love, so miicli mind,” said the Latin proverb. The eupa- 
rioritythat has no superior; the redeemer and instructor of 
souls, as it is their primal essence, is love. 

The moral must be the measure of health. If your eye is on 
the eternal, votir intellec^t will grow, and your opinions and 
actions will have a beauty which no learning or combined ad- 
vantages of other men can rival. The mom( 3 nt of your loss 
of faith, ^ and acceptance of the lucrative shindard, will be 
marked in the patiae, or solstice of genius, the sccpient retro- 
gression, and the inevitable loss of attraction to other minds. 
The vulgar are sensible of the change in you, and of your 
descent, though they clap you on tho back, and congratulate 
you on your increased common sense. 

Our recent culture has been in natural science. We have 
.earned the manners of the sun and of the moon, of the rivers 
and the rains, of the mineral and elementid kingdoms, of plants 
and animals. Man lias learned to wtjigh the sun, and its weight 
neither loses nor gains. The path of a star, the moment of an 
eclipse, can be determined to the frjiction of a soooiui Well, 
to him the book of history, the book of love, the lui*e8 of 
passion, and the commandmentB of duty are opened : and the 
next lesson taught is, the continuation of the inflexible law of 
matter into the subtle kingdom of will, and of thought; that 
if, in sidereal ages, gravity (md projection keep their craft, and 
the ball never loses its way in its wild path through space, — a 
secreter gravitation, a socreter projection, rule not less tyi-an- 
nioally in human history, and keep the balance of power from 
age to age unbroken. For, though the new element of freedom 
and an individual has been admitted, yet the primordial atoms 
are prefigured and predetermined to moral issues, arc in search 
of justice, and ultimate right is done. Heligion or worship is 
^tbo attitude of those wlio see this unity, intimacy, and sincerity ; 
^who see that, agmnst all appcai'ances, the nature of tldhgs 
works for tnith and right for ever. 

’Tis a short sight to limit our faith in laws to those of 
mvity, of chemistry, of botany, and so forth. Those laws 
do not stop where our eyes lose them, but push the same 
geometry and chemistry up into the invisible plane of social 
and rational life, so that, Took where we will, in a boy’s §amcv 
or in the strifes of races a perfect reaction, a perpetial judg- 
VOL. n. . 2 » 



wis^. Strong men believe in caitse and elfect. The man was 
born to do it, and bis father was bom to be the father of him 
and of this deed, and by looking narrowly, you shall see there 
was no luck in the matter, but it w-as all a problem in adth* 
metic, or an experiment in chemisti*y. ^ The curve of the flight 
of the moth is pre-ordained, and aH things go hy number, nde. 
and weight. 

Scepticism is unbelief in cause and effect. A man does not 
see that, as he eats, bo he thinks : as ho deals, so he is, and 
so he appears; he does not sc^ that his son is the son of his 
thoughts and of his actions ; that fortunes are not exceptions 
but Imits ; that relation and connection are not somewhere 
and sometimes, but everywhere and always ; no miscellany, 
no exemption, no anomaly, “-“but metlKHl and an even web ; and 
what comes out, that was xmt in. As wo are, so we do ; and 
as wo do, so is it done to us; wo arc the builders of oiir 
fortunes ; cant and lying and the attein|)t to at^cure a good 
which does nob belong to us, arc once for all balked and vain. 
But, in the human mxnd, this tie of fa.te is made alive. The 
law is the basis of the htnnan mind. In us, it is inspiration; 
out there in nature, wo sec its fatal strength. We call it ihe 
moral sentiment. 

We owe to the Hindoo Scriptures a definition of Law, which 
compax‘08 well with any in our Western books. “ Law it is, 
which is without name, or colour, or hands, or feet ; which is 
smallest of the least, and largest of the large : cdl, and know- 
ing all things ; which hears without ears, ecee without eyes, 
moves without feet, and sei^^es without hands.^^ 

If any reader tax me with using vague and traditional 
phrases, let me suggest tn him, by a few examples, what kind 
of a trust this is, and how real. Let me show him that the 
dice axe loaded ; that the coloui *8 are fast, because they are the 
native colours of the fleece ; that the globe is a battoiy, because ' 
eveiT atom is a magnet ,* and that the police and sincerity 
of the universe axe secured by G-od’s delegating his divinity^ 
to cvei-y particle; that there is no room for hypocrisy* no 
margin for choice. 

The countryman leaving his native village, for the first 
time, and going abroad, finds all his habits broken up. In a 
new nation and language, his sect, as Quaker, or Lutheran, 
is lost. Whatl it is not then necessary tc the order and 
existence of society? He misses this, and the command- 


the discovcip^ that there are no large cities, — none Iwge 
enough to hide in ; that the censors of action ore as numerous 
and as near in Paris, as in Littleton or Portland; that the 
gossip is as prompt and vengeful. There is no concealment^ 
and, for each oifcnce, a sever^ vengeance ; that reaction, or 
nothing for nothing, or things are as broad a$ they are long, 
is not a rule for Ijittleton or Portland, hut for the universe. 

We cannot spare the coarsest muniment of virtue. We 
are disgusted by gossip ; yet it is of importance to keep the 
angels in their proprieties. The smallest fly will draw blood, 
and gossip is a weapon impossible to exclude from the pri- 
vatest, highest, selectest. Nature created a police of many 
ranks. God has delegated himself to a million dcputieB. 
Prom these low external penalties the scale ascends. Next 
come the resentments, the fears, whieli injustice calls out ; 
then the false relations in which the oflender is put to other 
men; and tlie reaction of Ids fault on himself, in the solitude 
and devastation of his mind. 

You cannot hide any secret. If the artist succour his flagging 
spints by opium or wine, his work will characteiize itself as 
the effect of opium or wine. If you make a picture or a 
statue, it sots the beholder in that state of mind you had 
when you made it. If you spend for show, on building or 
gardening, or on pictures, or on equipages, it will so appear. 
We are all physiognomists and penotrators of character, and 
things themselves are detective- If you follow the suWrban 
fashion in building a sumptuous-looking house for a little 
money, it will appear to all eyes as a cheap dear house- There 
is no privacy that cannot bo penetrated. No secret can be 
. kept in the civilizod wrorld. Booiety is a masked ball, where 
eveiy one hides hie real character, and reveals it by hiding, 
if a man wish to conceal anything he carries, those whom he 
meets know that he conce^s somewhat, and usually know 
^ what he conceals. Is it otherwise if there be some belief or 
some purpose he would bury in his bi*east? ’Tis as hard to 
^ hide^ as fire. He is a strong man who can hold down Ms 
opinion. A man cannot utter two or three sentences without 
disclosing to intelligent ears precisely where he stands in life 
and thought, namely, whether in the kingdom of the senses 
and the undei’standing, or in that of ideas and imagination, 
in the realm of intuitions and duty. People seem not to see 
that their opinion of the world is also a confession of oMi- 
lacter. We can only see what we ai^e, and if we misbebare 
ve suspect otbAva. Tlie fame of Shakespeare of Toltaire, of 



**^**'FFj,» lAts uifcii At5«A buihii iiy am oetTjei* muBKeta 

aiad |>iko8 in his energy a^nd constency. To mmj creattire ■■ 
is Ins own weapon, however skilfully concealed from himself 
a good while. His work is sword and sliield. Let him aeonse' 
none, let him injure none. The way to mend the bad world 
is to amte the right world. Here is a low political economy ' 
plotting to cut the throat of foreign competition, and establish 
our owtt;*“-excludmg others by foi'ce, or making war on them; 
or, by cunning tariffs, giving preference to worse wares of 
oura. But the real md lasting victories are those of peace»' 
and not of war. The way to conquer the foreign artisan, is, 
not to kill him, but to beat Ms work. And the Crystal 
Palaces and World Paira, with their committees and prizes 
on all kinds of industry, are the result of this feeling, - 
Amencan workman who strikes ten blows with Ms hammer, 
whilst the foreign workman only strikei one, is as really van- 
quishing that foreigner as if the blows wore aimed at and ' 
told on his person. I look on tliat man ns happy, who, when 
tliere is question of success, looks into his woA: for a reply, 
not into the market, not into opinion, not into patronage. 

In every vaiiety of human employment, in the meehimical and 
in the hne ai’ts, in navigation, in farming, in legislating, there 
are among the numbers who do their task perfunotorily, as 
we say, or just to jiass, and as baclly m they dare, — ^ther© are 
the working men, on whom the burden of the buimeae fads.— 
thoB© who lov© work, and love to so© it rightly done, who 
finish their task for its own sake ; and tlie state and the world 
is happy that has the most of such finishers. The world 
always do justice at last to euch flnisherg ; it cannot othmwise. 
He who has^ acquired the ability, may wait secnrely th© occa- 
sion of makiim it felt and appreciated, and know that it will 
not loiter.^ Men Mk as if victory were something fortunate. 
Work is victory. Wherever work is done, victory is obtained 
There is no chance, and no blanks. You want but on© verdict: ^ 
if you have your own, you are secure of the rest. And yet, 
if witnei:ses are wanted, witnesses are near Tliere- was tnever*** 

a man. bom so wise or good, but one or more compimions came 
into the world with him, who ddight in his faculty and report 
It. I cannot see without awe, that no man thinks alone, and 
no man a<?ts alone, b at the divine assessors who cam© np with 
Mm into life,“-~nqw under one disguise, now under ano&er,— . 
like a police in citizens’ clothes, walk with Mm, step for sto ♦ 
througn all the kingdom o time. 


acuioxL. uss« wuuju wAJu, jTuu. jcievGr say any- 

thing but what you. are. What I am, and what I think, is 
conveyed to you, in spite of my eiForts to hold it back. What 
I am has been secretly conveyed from ino to another, whilst 
I was vainly making up my mind to tell him it. He has 
heard from me what I never spoke. 

As men get on in life, they acquire a love for sincerity, and 
somewhat less solicitude to be lulled or amused In the 
progress of the character, there is an increasing faith in the 
mom sentiment, and a decreasing faith in propositions. 
Toung people admire tiilents, and particular excmlences. As 
we grow older, we value total powers and effects, as the 
spint, or quality of the man. Wo have another sight, and a 


spint, or quality of the man. Wo have another sight, and a 
new standard ; an insight which disregards what is done for 
the eye, and pierces to the doer; an oar which hears not wbat 
men say, but nears what they do not say. 

There was a wise devout man, who is called, in the Catholic 
Church, St. Philip Neri, of whom many anecdotes touching 
his discernment and benevolence are told at Haples and Rome. 
Among the nuns in a convent not far from Rome, one had 
appeared, who laid claim to certain rare gifts of inspix’ation 
and prophecy, and the abbess advised the Holy Father, at 
Rome, of the wonderftil powers shown by her novice. The 
Pope did not well know what to make of these new claims. 


Pope did not well know what to make of these new claims, 
and Philip coming in from a journey one he consulted 
him. Phuip undertook to visit the mm, and asoeitain her 
ohai-acter, He threw himself on his mule, all travel-soiled 
as he was, and hastened through the mud and mire to the 
distant convent. He told the abbess the wishes of his Holi- 
ness, jmd begged her to summon the nun without delay. The 
nun was sent for, and, as soon as she came into the apartment, 
Phnip stretched out his leg aR bewattered with mud, and 
desired her to draw off his boots. Tne young nnn, who had 
become the object of much attention and respect, drew back 
with anger, and refused the office. Philip i*an out of doors, 
mounted his mule, and returned instantly to the Pope ; ** Give 
yourself no uneasiness, Holy Father, any longer : here is no 
mirade, for here is no humility.” 

We need not much mind what people please to say^ but what 
they must say; what their natures say, though their busy, 
artful, Yankee understandings tiy to hold baok> and choke 
tj^t word, and to articulate something different. If we will 
ait quietly, — ^what they ought to say is said, with their will, oi 
against Hieir will We cm 


against their wilL We cm not care for you, let us pretend 
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whether touching natural facts, or reliirion. or nc^«1, w? ’ 
the pai-ent, instead of thinking how if^i-eally w pnts ’th™?*^ 
with a traditional or _a hypiKifitical answer 
ceivo that it is traditional or hTnociitioal ^ ’T'a ¥i & jj 
stitiition the defect of anotoer TafonS ZniLf^T 
iiiai-ks of It ai-eonly concealed from ns hv oor 

?oionces.but deolamtion^f tL ZiF tS 1?^ 
aourcoB of information. And now sciencM 
oursote^ "S® storting np hohind theso. And sTfor 

f.™ iTiS!' sri.*”™;;:™'* .?s 

if arinow in all passages of life^^d 


for yon. ^ continues to plead 

\^y should I hasten to solve eveiy riddle which life offers 
meP I am weU assured that the Questioner whobrin^^ 

VeSh^vS^t^/^ bri»xg t^^wei-8 2o in SS 
wYittli’ Gliw that he is, he shafl 

stoer^^^Thi itTeli^lu C lfcb"“ ^ ^ 

That onlj which we ha^hin eef^tCt 

^raie inool^lIto®'fi,*ht. •* ®^oo>4'l>shed, so lo^ as 

avarice of rexvardP ‘Tis^hlTCi'^f 


He IS great, wliose eyes are oj^ened to see that the reward of 
actions cannot be escaped, because ho is transformed into bis 
action, and takcth its nature, which bears its own fruit, like 
every other tree. A great man cannot be hindered of the effect 
of his act, because it is immediate. The genius of life is 
friendly to the noble, and in the dark brings them fnends 
from far. Fear Ood, and where you go men shall think they 
walk in hallowed cathedrals. 

And so I look on those sentiments which make the glory of 
the human being, ^ love, humility, faith, as being also the 
intimacy of Divinity in tlio atoms ; and that, as soon as the 
man is right, assurances and previsions emanate from the 
interior of his body and his mind ; as, when flowers reach their 
ripeness, incense oxlnileB from them, and as a hoantiful atmo* 
s]^ere is generated from the planet by the averaged emanations 
from aU its rocks and soils. 

Thus man is made equal to every event. He can face danger 
for the light. A poor, tender, painful body, he can run into 
flame or bnllote or pestilence, with duty for his guide. He 
feels the insurance of a just employment. I am not afraid of 
accident, as long as I am in my place. It is strange that 
superior persons should not feel that they have some better 
resistance against cholera, than avoiding green peas and salads. 
Life is hardly respectable, — is it P if it has no generous, guai*an- 
teeing task, no duties or affections, that constitute a necessity 
of existing. Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The con- 
viction that his work is dear to God and cannot be spared, 
defends him. The lightning-rod that disarms the cloud of its 
threat is his body in its duty. A high aim reacts on the means, 
on the days, on the organs of the body. A high aim is curative, 
as well as aniica. STapoleon,” says Goethe, “visited those 
sick of the plague, in order to prove that the man wbo could 
vanquish few, could vanquish the plague also ,* and he was 
right. ’Tie incredible what force the ■will has in such cases : it 
peneti’ates the body, and puts it in a state of activity, which 
^ repels aH hurtful influences ; whilst fear invites them.” 

^ It is rdated of William of Orange, that, whilst he was be- 
sie Ag a town on the continent, a gentleman sent to him on 
public ousiness came to his camp, and, learning that the Eng 
was before the “walls, he ventured to go where he was. He 
found him directing the operation of his gunners, and having 
e:mlained his errand, and received his answer, the King saii 
“ Do you not know, sir, that every moment you spend here is 
at the risk of your life?” “I nm no more risk,” replied the 
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OONOTTOT or Mns. 

geattei^ "than your M^josty.^’ 
my duty brings mo hero, md 
minutes, a cannon-ball fell on 
toued. 

Thus can the faithful student 
eaiiyinstmot, under the guida 
loams to welcome misfortune, 
niwpority of the ^oat. Ho loamTtho gn 
He sh^ work m the dm-k, work against fe 

*0 iirSriS,!“ 

"«« *W1 wew 

Oil tTOir hwicis tiM dust, 

Ai Msip a«(i m ormmmt 


said the Kiait, 

^ - iTB dim not/' la^a ^ 
the spot, and the gentleman 

^ reverse all the wamin^ya of 
guidance of a deeper 


Ui their lowly trast/' 

diaemnsjA • \t.maikable pem>n whose K-Pa 


memoiy. He had^ desiMs oird 
he should do to men, nor fTwhat m f/ 

bmtal people to whom I hi 
Xhey think they have defeated mo t 1 
TOoiety,_in the journals j I am defeated i 
^Zr\h»}^T a ^ossen different lines 

u i cannot yet make 

'raaquish the enemv so Mv *,.7 “uiko in 

we are sick, ngly, oi scure,^-- 

worsted* I socni to fnil irt may oe 

is to say, in all the onoount<‘i^ + w'^** cliente, too. That 

not been weapon!rt for ol'^-nccd, I have 

historically beaten j and yet I know 11!*//'/*'^’ hem 

never been beaten- bnvr/.„y ’ /‘‘i tlmt I have 

aiwUlS to’/’ eeHaialy 

the Vishnu Sama. ‘‘ who l, „ n ’A. man ” says 

strength or weakness with tlitt/S «<>t>}par(Hl his oim 
know the difference, is mUv orel, f, “»* 

“ I spent,” he sSd enemies.” 

staw^ Orion was my ZmpanioZ *’wi ‘*""**^*y- 


that J. ana beataa. ^ I 

skill to reply. 

. published in 
m this fashion, in all 
Mylodg(n:may 
ends meet, and 

^popular. “ My 



■WOE8HIP. ^ 

my evil anS my good S'7not^.„^« tlmt 
Spirit, whose STOt I was Po “l Sdd “t 

cu-oumstance, as they did, who out their to be a 

aod their company/ I wodd S&tmytfc 

as it ought, go into my hanfs and f^t^ri?\ * 

montaneoualy, it cornea not rightly at S’ K*ifeer 

lam sure I can spare it. It ^h^ll it can spare me, 

I win never woo tne loveliest I will nAf piy fiiends. 

favour. When I conm temv ^ fnondsHp or 

Nothing wiU be to bo asked olto bo’g^fi^” ^Ar^f ^ 
out to seek his friend, and niA+ went 

pressed no suiprise at ^?coSences 
he called at the door of Ms friend ,f/i v if 

sztiS.-**'- •»-<■» 

««*• Tl,», lo 1“ 1»«li 


Sa.»T5;,s £*i *s%i; *i.‘s 

^bother it so sX to ioTorCt“ 

r““ O' “o'. » «>• 

<^entheii-doorato evSSf±^5™^ encourages them to 
, among them ; for, they sav ?he Smr^^'u^® proposes to come 
to the man himantf tooths ^ Presently manifest 

tr^ leam^ thus much tisdoi^ 


Miracle comes to the miraculcms, not to the arithmeticianl 
Talent and success interest me hut moderately. The grS 
class, they who aiFect oin* imagination, the men who conld no] 
make their hands meet around their objects, the rapt, the lost! 
the fools of ideas, — ^they suggest what they cannot execut^ 
They speak to the ages, and are heard from afar. The SpiiS 
does not love crippks and malformations. If there ever wm d 
good man, be certain, there was another, and will be more, 
And so in relation to that future hour, that spectre dothe® 
with beauty at our cui-tain by night, at our table by day,--4h2 


The race of j 
•S implied thanks 


apprehension, the assurance of a cominj 

mankind have always offered at least i 

the gift of exi^nce, — namely, the terror of "its being tatei! 
away; the insatiable curiosity and i 

The whole revelation that is vouchsa , ^ 

which, in our experience we find, will cover also mth flowera ! 
the slopes of this chasm. j 

Of immortality, the soul, when well employed, is incurious. > 
It is so well, that it is sure it will be well. It asks no questions i 
of the Supreme Power. The son of Amtiochus asked his father i 
when he wonld join battle ? “ Dost thou fear,” replied the ; 
King, that thou only in all the army wilt not hear the tmm* . 
pet?” 'Tis a higher thing to confide, that, if it is best we j 
should live, we shall live, — ^tis higher to have this conviction ^ 
than to have the lease of indefinite centuries and miUenniuins i 
and aeons. Higher than the question of our duration is the I 
question of our deserving. Immortality will come to such as i 
are fit for it, and he who would he a great soul in future must | 
be a great so^ now. It is a doctrine too great to rest on any ' 
legend, that is, on qxly man’s experience hut our own. It must 
be proved, if at all, from our own activity and designs, which 
imply an interminable future for their play. 

What is called religion effeminates and demoralizes. Such 
as you are, the gods themselves could not help you. MA-n are ^ 
too often unfit to live, from their obvious inequality to theai 
own necessities, or they suffer from politics, or bad neighbouiSr 
or from sickness, and they would gladly know that they were 
to be dismissed from the duties of l&e. But the wise instinot 
asks, How will death help them ?” These are not dismissed 
they die, Xou shall not wish for death out of pusil- 
lanimiiy'. The weight of the universe is pressed down on the 
idiouLld^rs of each moral agent to hold bi-m to bia task. The 



of tlae xiniveree, Marciis Antoninus summed the whole in a 
word, “ If is pleasant to die, if there he gods; and sad to iiye, 
i£ there be none.” 

And 80 I think that the la«t lesson of life, the choral song 
which rises from all ehnnents and all angels, is, a Toluntary 
obedience, a necessitated freedom. Mitn is m^e of the same 
atoms as the world is, he shares the same impressions, jpredis- 
positions, and destiny. When his mind is illuminat^ when 
Ids heari is kind, he throws himself joyfully into the sublime 
order, and docs, with knowledge, what the stones do by 
structure. * 

The religion which is to guide and fulfil the present and 
coming ages, whatever else it bo, must bo inteUoctual. The 
scientific mind niust have a faith, which is science. There 
are two things,” said Mahomet, “ which I abhor, the learned in 
his infidelities, and the fool in his devotions.” Our times are 
impatient of botli, and specially of the last. Let us have 
nothing now whicli is not its own evidence. There is surely 
enough for the heart and inmgination in the religion its^. 
Let us not be pestered with assertions and half-truths, with 
emotions and snuffle. 

There will be a new church founded on moral scienco, at first 
cold and naked, a babe in a manger again, the algebra and 
mathematics of etl'ioal law, the church ojfmen to come, without 
shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut ; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters ; science for symbol and iUns- 
tration; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 
poetry. Was never stoicism so stem and exigent as this shall 
be P It shall send xmin home to his central solitude, shame 
these sooid, supplicating manners, and make him know that 
much of the time ho must have himself to his friend. He 
shall expect no co-operation, he shall walk with no companiom 
Tke nameless Thought, the nameless Power, the stiperpersonal 
Heart, — ^he shall I'epose alone on that. He needs only liis own 
verdict. Ho good lame can help, no had fame can hurt him. 
The Laws are his oon 8 olex*s, the good Laws themselves aiM? 
ahre, they know if he have kept them, they animate him with 
the leading of great duty, and an endless horizon. Honour 
and fortune exist to him who always recognizes the neighbour- 
hood of the great, always feds himself in the presence of high 
causes. 


near wnai; ivieriin sung, 

Of kiieinist <‘y<* and tru«t tongue. 

Say tiot, the chiela who first arrive 
Usurp the in'ats for whit;h all strive; 

The foretatherw this land who found 
Faiietl to plant the vantage-ground ; 

Ever from one who comesi tomorrow 
Men wait their good and truth to hon'ow. 

But wilt thou meiwure all thy road. 

See thou lift the lightest load. 

Who has little, to tdm wtio has less, can spare, 
And thou, Cyiuiyllan'i soul beware 
Pomlerous gold and studk to l»ar, 

To falter ere thou thy task fultil,*™- 
Only the light-armed olimb the hilL 
The nohi*st of all lords k Use, 

And ruddy Healtli the loftiest Muse, 

Live in the sunNhine, iwim the sea, 

Drink the wild air’s salubrity ; 

Where the star Catto{>e thtnes in May, 
Shephenk ar«* thankful, and nations gay. 

Tlie miiHie that can deepest reach, 

And cum all ill, m cordial sptiooh ; 

Mask thy wisdom with delight, 

Toy with the how, yet hit me white. 

Of all wit’s uses, the main one 
Is to live well with who has none. 

Cleave to thine acre; the round year 
Will fetch all fruita and vlrtut^s here. 

Fool and foe may harmless roam, 

Loved and lovers bide at home. 

A day for toil, an hour for sport, 

But for a friend is life too short. 


A lthough tLls gamxHty of advising is born with us, 1 
confess that life is ratner a subject of wonder, than of 
didactics. So muob fate, so inneb nTcsistiblo dictation from 
tempei'ament and unknown inspiration enters into it, that we 
doubt we can say anything out of our own experience whereby® 
to help each other. All the professions are timid and 
pectant agencies. The priest is glad if his prayet’s or Ma 
sermon^ meet the condition of any soul ; if of two, if of tea, 
*tis a signal success. But he walked to the church without 
any assurance that he know the distemper, cr could heal it 
The physician prescribes hesitatingly out of Ins few resom*ces, 
the same tonic or sedative to this new and peculiar constitr* 
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If the la^er advises the elion“^d tdk 

and leaves it with them and is t 

weighs the arguments, and puts a bmve S on the Si? 
Md, smce there must bo a decision, deoid^M he c«. 
hopes he has done justice, and irivon satisfuf'Hfm a***’ 
munity ; but he is only sin advS 

Me a timid and ■unskilful t wall 

and can it by the best namee.^ We like 

for oui’ action, but our conscience says, “^ot 

httle we cjm do for eacdi ^ ^ RRto us. 

with sympathy, and manifold old 

known to us or ^ any,’ ho mu Jstand or fil m.!? 
othe^beingTn^lm secret to every 

sr„7t.“a"rixitr »» f| “f rS tajf 

action. We favTa dS,t to ~ <>{ 

gemus ; to those who have mit lifo j.f f fine 

an act of justice: to tC! w W ^ if oi 
those who hav^re^edlitoW^^^f^^ ?x®'^ sciences; to 
souls who serve ^s S not Z>? 

society is onlTa snW^lf ®®®iefcy- Kne 

streeUnd the tawm. K^soSrto 

a' lamuby *'n? of “oft 

exclusion and a precinct’ Svdmw factory. ’Tis an 

in London cement or dissoKS^fS' »*“ j-rA 
oipled dooomm; an affair of clemfiwn „ ^* 1 . a.n -unprin- 
oai-ds, and olecMce to t,-f(L! mi™ ffie'^eSf 

. self-r;spect forTL^ rt 1 t J oi 

puts on every dav^r’mto^J^t he 

^^tobrSseT i S^tlmMfto^u “®d- Idowt 

sacred. I wish the should not be cheap, but 

Ifow we rwCn thorn ^ 1 ® centuries, loaded, fragrant, 

to he n^d „« 3 2L-®t by some debt whfohie 

and b W it “r; Jr. f P Jf ^ *b® braath ^ 

is tliflt ^hLt t ??“■ ^ Poiphyiy’s definiMon is b^tetr • « LiS 
‘s that which holds matter together.” lOie balT^fiTn^ 
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-- T. uj. ouwiuu we leei oiir- 

Belres to be men, imless it be to suocee*! in overjthinff evenr 
where. You must say of nothing. That ie beneath 'me, hot 
feel that anything can bo out of your power. hTotitog is 
impossible to the man who can will. J« that necmscmi ? That 
shall be ■.—■thiB is the only law of sucooss.” Whoever said it 
tlbs is in the right key. But this is not the tone and genius 
OT the men in the steect. In the streets wo grow ovnioaL 
The men wo moot are coarso and torpid. The finest wits 
have their sediment. What quantities of fribbles, paupers 
.inv^ds, epicures, antiqumos, poUtioians, thieves, and triilers 
of both sexei^ might bo advantageously spared 1 MnnUr.;! 
^vides itself into two classes,— beneftictors and malefactors 
The second class is vast, the firet a handful. A person seldom 
sick, but the bystanders are animated with a faint hope 
toat he will dioj-^uantities of poor Uvos; of distressing 
mvahds; of coses for a gun. Franklin said, "Mankind are 
very superficial and dastardly: they begin upon a thing, hut, 
meeting with a difficulty, they fly from it discom-aged : hut thev 
^vo capacities, if they would employ them.” Shall we then 
judge a country by tlip majority, or by the minority P Bv 
rae minority, surely. ’Tis peihintry to estimate nations bv 
toe census, or by square miles of land, or other than by their 
importance to the mind of the time. 

Leave this hypoci-itical prating about the masses. Masses 
we rude, lame, unmade, poniioious in their demands and 
influence, and need not to ho flattered hut to be schooled. ' 
I wish not to cwncodo anything to them, but to tame, drill, 
wnde, and break them up, and draw individuals out of them 
Xh.0 worst of clbarity is, mat tho lives you ai’o asked to pro 
serve axe not worth _ presemng. Masses ! the calamity is tl« 
masses. I do not wish any mass at all, but honest men only 
lovely, sweet, aecomplishea women only, and no shovel-handed 
fifii^'drinking million stockingers or lazzarou 
at all. If govei-nmmit knew how, I should like to see it check 
not multiply, the popiilatioru When it reaches its true hwt ^ 

01 action, eyery man that is bonx will be h^iilod as essential 
Away with this hwah of masses, and let us have the com 
siderate vote of single men spoken on their nonour and there 
oonscienca. In old Egypt, it was established law, that the 
vote of a prophet be reckoned equnl to a hundred hands. 

1 think it was muen under-cstimated. Olay juid clay differ in 
digniw aa wa diacoyAv by oxix preferences every day. ’IVhai 





or, as if your presence did not tell m more ways than in your 
vote. Suppose tlie tliree liundred heroes at 'ifliermopylaB had 
paired off with three hundred Persians : would it have beaa 
aU the same to Greece, and to history ? hTapoleon was called 
by his men Cent Mills, Add honesty to him, and they might 
have called him Hundred Million. 

Nature makes fifty poor melons for one that is good, and 
shakes down a tree fuU of gnarled, wormy, unxipe crabs, 
before you can find a dozen dossert apples; and she scatters 
nations of naked Indiana, and nations of clothed Christians, 
with two or three good heads among them. Nature works 
very hard, and only hits the white once in a million throws. 
In mankind, she is contented if she yields one master in a 
century. The moro difficidby there is in creating good men, 
the more they are used wheu they come. I once counted in 
a httlc neighbomdiood, and found that every able-bodied man 
had, say, from twelve to fifteen persons dependent on him for 
materim aid,— to whom he is to be for spoon and jug, for 
backer and sponsor, for nursery and hospital, and many 
functions beside i nor does it seem to make much difference 
whether he is bachelor or patriarch ; if he do not violently 
decline the duties that fall to him, this amount of helpfulness 
will in one way or another be brought home to him. This 
is the tax which his abilities pay. The good men are em- 
ployed for private centres of use, and for larger influence, 
AU revelations, whether of mechanical or inteUectual or 
moral science, are made not to communities, but to single 
pei*8ons. AU the marked evmits of our day, all the cities, all 
the colonizations, may be traced back to their origin in a 
private brain. All the feats which make our civility were the 
thm^hts of a few good heads. 

Meantime, this spawning pi.*odiictirity is not noxious or 
needless. Ton would say, this mbble of nations might be 
spared. But no, they are all counted and depended on. Pate 
keeps everything alive so long as the smaUest thread of public 
necessity holds it on to the tree. The coxcomb and buUy and 
thief class are aUowcd as proletaiies, cve^ one of theii* vices 
being the excess or acridity of a virtue. 1?hemass are animab 
in pupilage, and near chimpanzee. But the units, whereof 
this mass is composed, are neuters, every one of which may be 
grown to a queen-bee. The rule is, we are used as brute 
atoms, until we tlunk: then, we use all the rest. Nature 
turns all malfaisance to good. Nature provided for real needs. 
No sane man at last totrusts himeetf. His existence is % 



To say* tken, the majority are wicked, means no malice, no 
bad heart in the obicrYcr, out, simply, that the majority are 
unripe, and have not yet come to themselves, do not yet know 
their opinion. Thai^ if they knew it, is an oracle for them 
and for alL But in the passing moment, the quadruped in- 
terest is very prone to prevail : and this beast-force, whilst it ■ 
nakes the discipline of the world, the school of heroes, the t 
glory of maiiiyx's, has pi'ovoked, in every age, the satire of 
wits, and the tears of good men. They find the journals, the * ' 
clubs, the governments, the churches, to be in the interest 
and the pay of the devil. And wise men have met this ob- 
straction m their times, like Socrates, with his famous honyj 
Hke Baicon, with Hfe-long diisimulation ; like Enmmiis, with I 
his book The Praise of Folly like Rabelais, with his satire 
rending the nations. ** They were the fools who cried against 
me, you will say,’* wrote the Chevalier de Boufilers to Gnmmj 
aye, but the fools have the advantoge of numbers, and ’tis 
that which decides. *Tis of no use for us to make war with 
them ; we shall not wiiaken them ; they will always be the 
masters. There will not be a pnmtice or a usage introduced 
of which they are not the author's.’’ 

In front of these sinister facta, the first lesson of history ' 
is the good of evil. Good is a good doctor, but Bad is some- , ^ 

times a Iretter. ’Tis the oppressions of William the Norman, 
savage forest-laws, and crushing despotism, that made possible 
the inspirations of the Mmjna Oharta under John, Edward L 
wanted money, armies, castles, and m much as he could 
get. It waa necessary to call the jpaople together by shoitcr, 
swifter ways, — the House of Commons arose. To obtain 
subsides, he paid in privileges. In the twenty-fourth year of 
his reigu, he demeed, ** that no tax should be levied without 
consent of Loi’ds Commons «whioh is the basis of the 
English Oonstitution, Plutarch affirms that the crnel wars 
which followed the march of Alexander, introduced the civility^ r 
language, and arts of Greece into the savage East ; intaroduoed 
marriage; built seventy cities; and united hostile nations 
qnder one govemmmit. The barbarians who broke up the 
Roman empire did not anive a day too soon. Schiller says, 
ihe Thirty Years’ War made Germany a nation. Bough, 
selfish despots serve men immensely, as Henry VIII. in Ehe 
oontest with the Pope ; as the inf atuations no less than the 
wisdom of Clromwdl; as the ferocity of the Russian ozars 



plagues, break up iiiiruovsihle routine, cl(‘ar the ground of 
rotten races and dens of dist,enij)er, and open a fair field to 
new men. Thcro is a tendency in things to right themselves, 
and the war or x'evolution or bankruptcy that sliattcrs a rotten 
system, allows things to take a new and ^natural order. The 
snarpest evils are bent into that pcndodicity which makes the 
errors of planets, and the fevers and distempei's of men, self- 
limiting. Nature is upheld hj antagonism. Passions, resist- 
ance, danger, are educators. We acquire th#streiigth we have 
overcome. Without war, no soldier; without enemies, no 
hero. The sun were insipid, if the universe were not opaque. 
And the glory of character is in aifroniing the liorrdrs of 
depravity, to draw thence ne,w nobiUtV.B of power: as Art 
lives and tlirills in new use and combining of contrasts, and 
mining into the dark evermore for blacker pits of night. 
What would piaintcr d(>, or what would poet or saint, but for 
crucifixions and heUs P And evermore in tlio woidd is this 
marvellous balance of lieauty and disgust, ma-gnificenco ^md 
rats. Not Antoninus, but a poor washerwoman, said, The 
more trouble, the more lion ; iliat's my principle.’^ 

I do not think very respectfully of tJie designs or tlio doings 
of the people who wont to Oalifornia, in 18'i4). It was a rush 
and a scramble of needy adventiu'ors, and, in the western 
country, a general jail-delivery of all the rowdies of the rivers. 
Some of them went with honest purposes, some with very bad 
ones, and aU of them with the very commonplace wish to filnd 
a short way to wealth. But nature watches over all, and 
turns this malfaisanco to ^ood. Oalifornia gets peopled and 
subdued,— civilized in this imixioral way, — -and, on this fiction, 
a real prospeidty is rooted and grown, 'Tie a decoy-duck; 
’tis tubs thrown to aimise the whale: hut real ducks, and 
whales that yield oil, arc caught. And out of Sabine rapes, 
and out of robbers’ forays, I’eal Eomes and their heroisms 
come in fulness of time. 

In America, the gcogra-jiby is sublime, but the men are not : 
the inventions arc excellent, but the inventors one is some- 
times ashamed of. Tlio agencies by which events so grand 
as the opening of Oalifornia, of Texas, of Oiwon, and the 
junction of tlie two oceans are ofiected, are pdtrjr, — coarse 
selfishness, fraud, and conspiracy: and most of the great 
results of history are brought about by discreditable means. 

The benefaction derived in Illinois, and the rteat West, 
from I'ailroada, is inostimablo, and vastly exceeding any in- 
tentional philanthropy on record. "Wliat is the benefit done 
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wliich hjivo ovokotl not only all tlie wealth of the soil, but 
tlie energy of inilUoim of men. 'Tis a Beutcnco of ancient 
wisdom, “that God liangB the greatest weights on the 
smallest wires/* 

What luipptmB tlnis to iiatioTiH, Ix^falls evtTV day in private 
houses. Wlieii tlie friends of a gentleman brought to his 
noti<!e the ft>lHes Iiis sons, with many hints of their danger, 
he re}>lied, that he knew no much misehii'f when ho was a boy, 
and luul turned tnit on the wlade bo snei’WBfully, tliat he was 
not alurmcid by the dissipation of l^oys; ’twas dangerous 
wa,tiu% but, he thought, iln^y would soon touch Imttom, and 
tlien Bwim to the top. This is practice, iind there are 
nifiny failurc^a to a good (,*sea|H\ Yet otie woxild say, that a 
good understanding would Htifiieo as w<dl im moral sensibiHty 
to koip one erect; the gnitih^aitions of the passions arose 
quickly nveti to l)o damaging, and,— wluit men like least, — 
serionsly lowering them in social rank. Then all talent smka 
with character. 

“ Crotjez moif Verrmr atml d mm wer/^e/* said Toltaire. We 
sec tlioHO who Bunnount, by <lint of sonu*. ('gotism or infatua- 
tion, olxstiudos from wlucdi the prudent rticoil. The right par- 
tisan is a hcJidy narrow nuun who, hec.ause ho does not see 
many tlungB, nom soiin^ one tiling with hea,t and exaggeration, 
and, if he falls among other narrow men, or on objects whidb 
have a brief importance, as some tmdc or politics of the hour, 
he prefers it to the ttni verse, and Hcems inHpiriHb and a god- 
semi to those who wisli to magnify the matter, and carry a 
point. Better, certainly, if we could acnnire the strength 
and hre which rude, xuiHsionato mmi bring into society, quite 
clear of their vices. But who dares draw out the linchpin 
from the wagon-wheel P ’Tis bo manifest, that there is no 
moral deformity, but is a good pasBion out of place ; that 
there is no man wlio is not indebted to his foibles; that, 
acco^'ding to the old oracle, the Buries are the bonds of 
nicn;’* tluit the poisons arc our principal medicines, which 
kill the disease, and save the life. In tlio high prophetic 
])hrase, He cames the wrath of man to yuvnao him, and twists 
and wrenches our evil to our good. Shakespeare wrote — 

“ TisHuicl, l)€8t men are moulikd of tlu»lr faults*'— 

and great educators and lawgivers, and especially generals, and 
loaders of colonies, mainly rely on this stuff, and esteem men 


me tlie bad ones. Aiui tJuH is tiic reanon, i suppose, as 
soon as the cluldreii are gocMl, ihe nK>ihers are scared, imd 
think they arc gt>ing t(> die. M ira]K‘a.u said, There are none 
but men of strong pjussionH capable of going to gimtness ; none 
but such capable of meriting the pninio ijratitudc.” Passion, 
though a bad regulator, is a, pow(.‘rful spring. Any absorbing 
passion has tlu^. eibict to d<‘liver from the little coils and cares 
of every day : dls the liea-t wldch sets our human atoms spin- 
ning, overcomcB tlio friction of cn>ssing thresholds, and lirst 
addresses in society, and gives us a good start and speed, easy 
to continue when oneo it is liegun. In short, there is no man 
who is not at some time indebted to his vices, as no plant that 
is not fed from nutnures. We only iiiHist that the man 
meliorate, and that i.he plant grow upward, and convert the 
base int3 the 1)etter nature. 

The wise workman will m>t rt'.gret the poverty or the solitude 
which brought out Ids working talents. The youth is cluirined 
with the fine air and accompliHlmients of the children of for- 
tune. But all great/ men come out of the middle chissea. ’Tis 
better for the li(>a,d ; ’tis better for the heart, Marcus Anto- 
ninus says, that Pronto toblhim, ** that the so-cfdled high-bom 
ai’6 for tme most part lieartless wldlst nothing is so indicative 
of deepest culture as a tender consideration of the ignorant. 
Charles James Pox said of England, “The histoiy of this 
country proves, that lyo are not to expect from men in affluent 
circumstances the vigilance, energy, and exertion without which 
the House of Commons would lose its greatest force and ■weight. 
Hunian nature is prone to indulgence, and the most meritoiious 
public services have always been performed by persons in a 
condition of life removed from opulence.*’ And yet what wo 
ask daily, is to be conventional. Supply, most kind gods ! this 
defect in my address, in my f ox*in, in my forfunes, which puts 
me a little out of the ring : supply it, and let me be like the 
rest whom I admire, and on good terms with them. But the 
wise gods ao/V, No, we have better things for thee. By humiha- 
• tions, by defeats, by loss of sympathy, by gulfs of disparity, 
learn a wider truth and humanity than that of a fine gentle- 
man, A Pifth-Avenue landlord, a West-end householde?:, is 
not the highcBt style of man : and, though good heai'ts and 
sound minds are of no condition, yet ho wlio is to be wise for 
many, must not bo protected. Ho must know the huts where 
poor men lie, and the chores which poor men do. The first- 
class minds, Socrates, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Pranklin, 

had the poor man’s feeling and morfification. A noh man 






Take iiiin out of kin prottH'iioiiB. He is a £:«>otl book-keeper; or 
lie is a Blirewd adviHcr in ilie iiiBU ranee olliet' : petbaps be could 
pass a college exaininaiion, aial take lusta‘greeB: perhaps be 
can give wise counsel in a court of biw, Kow plant Mm domi 
I among farmers, firemen, linlians, and emigrants. Set a dog 
on lum: set a highwayman on him; try him with a course oi 
mobs, send him to Kansas, to Pike's ihiak, to Oregon ; and, if 
he have true faculty, this may be t he elf*ment he wants, and he 
will come out of it. with broader wisdom and manly power. 
JEsop, Stuuli, Gervantes, Eegnnrd, havc^ been takiai l>y corsairs, 
left for dead, sold iov slaves, and know the realities of human 
life. 

Bad times hav(^ a scientifle value. These are occa-sions a 
good learner would not nuHS. As wm go gladly to Paiiean 
Hall, to be jilayed upon by the stormy winds and strong 
fingers of enraged patriotism, so is a fanatical persecution, 
civil w'ar, national bankrupk’y, or revolution, more rich in the 
(central tones than languid years of prosperity. What had 
lieeu, ever since our memory, solid cont imuit, yawns apart, and 
diHcIoses its compKiBition and geiK^sis. Wc^ learn geolo^ the 
morning after the cartlnjuakts on ghastly diagrams of cloven 
mouniaius, tipheavtul plains, and the dry IkhI of the sea. 

In our life and culture, everyihiug is w'orked up, and comes 
in nse, “—“passion, war, i\wolt, tiankriiptey. and not less, folly 
and blunders, insult, ennui, and bad company, bfature is a 
rag merchant, who woiics tip every shred and ot't and end into 
new creations ; like a good chemist, whom I found, the other 
day, in his lahoratoiy, converting his old shirts into pure white 
sugar. Life is a boundless privilege, and when you pay for 
your ticket, and get into the car, you have no guess what good 
company yon shall find there. You buy much that is not ren- 
dered in the biU. Men atdiieve a certain greatness unawares, 
w'lien working to another aim. 

If now in this connection of discourse, we should venture on » 
laying down the first obvious ruh^s of life, I will not here 
reiKUit the first rule of economy, already propounded once and 
again, that every man shall maintain himself,— “but I will say, 
health. Ko labour, pains, temperance, poveidy, nor exercise, 

‘ that can gain it, must be judged. For sickness is a cannibal 
wdiich oats up all tlie life and youth it can lay hold of, and 
absorbs its own sons and daugl\tex*8. I figure it as a pale, 
wailing, distracted phantom, absolutely selfish, heedless of what 
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g severely, “ Every man xb a ra«cal an rooii an he is sick. Drop 
the cant, and treat it f4{iiu‘ly, Ixi dealing with the drnnken, we 
do not affect to )m drunk. We must treat the sick with the 
same firmness, giving them, of course, every aid, —hut with 
holding ourselves. I once asked a clergyman in a i^otirod town 
who were his companions P what men of ability he saw P He 
replied, that ho spent Iuh t ime with the sick and the dying, 1 
said, he seemed to me i;o need cinite other company, and all the 
more that he liad this : for if peophx were sick and dying to 
any purpose, we would leave all and go to them, but, as far as 
I had observed, they were as frivolous as the rest, and some- 
times much more frivolous. Jjet us engage our companions 
not to spare ub. I knenv a wise woman who said to her friends, 
** When I am old, rul(3 mod’ And t.be Ixest pait of health is 
iBbae disposition. It is moi'o essential than talent, oven in the 
works of talent. Nothing will supply the want of simshine to 
peaches, and, to make knowledge valuable, you must have the 
cheerfulness of wisdom. Whenever you xire sincerely pleased, 
you are nouriBhed. The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. 
All healthy things are swcMxt- tempered. Genius works in sport, 
and goodiK'BB smileH to the last ; and for the reason, that who- 
ever secs the law which distributes things does not despond, 
but is animated to grea-t desires and endeavours. He who 
desponds beiirays that lie lias not seen it. 

'Tis a Dutch proveil), that paint costs nothing,” such m'e 
its preserving qualities iu damp climates. Well, sunshine 
costs less, yet is liner pigment. And so of cheerfulness, or a 
good temper — the more it is spent, the more of it remains. 
The latent heat of an ounce of wood or stone is inexhaustible. 
You may rub the same chip of pine to the point of kindling, a 
himdred times ; and the power of happiness of any soul is not 
to be computed or dminod. It is observed that a depression of 
spirits develops the gcims of a plague in individuals and 
nations. 

It is an old commendation of right behaviour, AUis IcBtm^ 
« sapiens sibi/^ which our English proverb translates, ** Be merry 
and wise.” I know how easy it is to men of the world to look 
grave and sneer at your sanguine youth, and its glittering 
areams. But I find the gayest castles in the air that were evm* 
piled far better, for comioii; and for use, than the dungeons in 
the air that are daily dug and caverned out by grumbling^ 
discontented people. I know those miserable fellows, and I 
hate them, who see a black star always riding through the 
light and coloured clouds in the sky overhead : waves of light 
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tlxey will gn muuni ; find a d«'ar (‘nttngt* m tho mouniaiiiH, 
secret a , h their heart k. ddiey H<'t farth ou their tmvek in 
search of a, home : they rtnadi Berknlnre; they reaeli Vermotit ; 
they look at ilie farmn; gooti fariUH, high im>untaiw*sides : 
but wliere in Be* rn'cluHiim P The farm in near thin; ’tis near 
that; they luive g<>t far frtuu Bimton. hut. ’tis near AllKiiiy, or 
near Burlington, or near Mf>ntri‘aL Tliey explore a farnn htit 
the house is Hinall, ohl, thin ; <liHeonteiitt.Hl people lived there, 
and are gone ;— thcn»''H {o<» nnielj nky* too much out-doors; too 
puhlic. yout h aeJien for Holitude. When he comes to the 
house, he pasHeH Mm nigh the htuiHe. That <ioes iiot make the 
deep recesH la* sought. **A,h! now, I pere.eived’ he says, “it 
must he de<‘|> wit li perHons; friends only can give deptlm Yes, 
but then^ is a great, dearth, Muh y<*ni% of friemls; liard to find, 
and hard to lm,v<^ whmi found : they are just, going away ; they 
too arc in tlH‘. whirl of tlie flitting wtirld,a.n<l liave engageuientB 
and necesHiticH. Tiny are just, starting for Wisconsin ; have 
letters from Bremmi see you aga.in, soon. Slow, slow to 
learn the lc*HHtm, Miat, ther<^ is }>ut one d<‘pth, but one interior, 
and that is—his |>urpoH<‘. When joy or calamity or genius 
shall show him it, then woods, ihmi farms, then citw shopmen 
and cah-driviirs, inditfenmtdy with iirophet or mend, will 


and cah-driviirs, inditfenmtdy with prophet or friend, will 
mirror back to him its nnfaihomable tu^aven, its populous 
solitude. 

Tlu^ UHCH of travid ar<^ occaHional, and short; but the best 
fniit it finds, when it finds it, is conversation ; and this is a 
main function of life, What a ilifferenee in the hospitality of 
mmds ! IncHtiimibh' is hi!! to whom we can say what wo cannot 
say to oursidves. Others are involuntarily hurtful to ns, and 
bereave us of tlie power of thought, impound and iinprison us. 
As, when tluuH!! is syin|)aihy, there needs hut one wise man in 
a company, and all ar<i wist^-^-Ho, a bloedchead makes a block- 
head t>f his eompaiuon. Wonderful power to benumb possesses 
this brotluT. Wh<‘n he comes into the oiliee or puliiic room, 
the srudety disHolves; one afMir another slips out, and the 
apart mtuit is at) his disposal. What is incurable but a fiiyoloiis 
habit? A lly is as untamable as a hyena. ^ Yet folly in the 
Bcmsc of fun, fooling, or dawdling, can easily be borne; as 
Talleyrand said, “ I find noimense singularly refreshing;^* but 
a virulent, aggi't'ssive fool taints the reason of a household. I 
have s(‘en a whole*, fainily of (piiet, senBibla p^^y>l<3 nnliinged 
»nd beside themsidvcH, victims of such a rogue.^ For the stody 
wrongheaded iiCHS of one piir verse jierson irritates the best; 
(moioo wo must withstand absurdity. But resistance only 
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overset, or a carnie^e r\m awiiy with,'— iu>t only the foolish 
pilot or driver, hut. overylnHly on l>oord, is forced to assume 
strange and ridieidous attitudeH, to balance the veliiclo and 
prt'vent the ti|'inettin^. F<u’ remedy, wldlst the case is yet 
mild, I recommend plde^ni im«l tnit fi ; let all the trath that is 
spoken or dune he at tdie '/ero cd iinUlFcnmcy, or truth itself 
will be folly, lint., when the ca«e is seate<l a.nd malig'nant, the 
only safety is in anipulation ; im seamen say, you shall cut and 

run. How to live %vit.h unfit com|>a.nioii« ? -lor, with such, life 

is for the most part spent: anil exiierimuu* teaehcH little better 
than onr earliest inst.inct of Htdfoleieiu^iynainidy, ni>t tc) «igage, 
not to mix yourself in any nuinncr with i him i; but let their 
madness spend itself unopposinl you ari‘ you, and I am I, 
Conversation is an art m which a man has all mankiud for 
his com|Mditor8, for it is that which all arc praiddsing every 
day while they liviy Our habit of tliouglit,-— take lueu as they 
rise,— is not siitisfying ; in the common i^xperieiiee, I fear, it is 
poor and squaliiL The success winch will eon t cut them is a 
bargain, a lue.rat.ivi^ employment, an advantage gained over a 
competitor, a marriage, a patrimony, a h*g?u:y, and t.he like. 
With tliese objects, their conversation deals witli surfaces : 
politics, trade, personal defects, exaggeraiiHl l>ad news, and the 
riiin. Tins is forlorn, and they fc*td sore and sensit ive. Now, 
if one comes who can illuminate this dark house with thoughts, 
show them tluur native riclies, what gifts they have, how indis- 
pensalde each is, what magical powers over nature and men ; 
what access to poetry, religion, and the |>owi‘ra wliich consti- 
tute character: he wakes m them the feeling of worth; his 
suggestions require new ways of living, new books, new men, 
new arts and soimees,— then wa coma out of our egg-shell 
existence into the great dome, and sea the v^mdth over and the 
nadir under \is. Instead of the tanks and buckets of knowledge 
to which we are daJdy confined, wa come down to the shore of 
the sea, and dip our hands in its miraculous waves. ’Tis # 
wonderful tho effect on ilia company. They are not the men 
they wore. They have all been to Galifornia., and all have come 
back millionaires. There is no book and no jilaasuro in life 
comparable to it. Ask what is best in our experience, and we 
shall say, a few pieces of plain dealing with wise pi^oplo. Our 
convai'sation once and again has apprised us that we bolong to 
better circles than wo have yet Ixmold ; that a mental power 
invites us, whose gencndizatioxis are more worth for joy and 



and sliadows of an AinU^s imalHoapc, Huoh m w© eim hiu'dly 
attain in lono meditation. Here stn^ omelen Bomefciaie-s pro- 
fusely given, to wlueli the in(‘nn»ry goen Imek in ba,rren liours. 

Add the eoriHont of will iiinl t-euip©ra.-inent, and tliaro exists 
the coveiaiTit of friendHhip. Our chief want, in life is, some- 
body who shall make im do what we can. This is the service 
of a friend. With him wt> are eanily great. There is a sublime 
attraction in liiin to what<*vor viitue is in us. How he flings 
wide the doors of f 3 xii 4 t,en(a? 1 What qfiesf.ions we ask of him I 
what an t^iders tan ding we hawel bow few words are needed I 
It is the only real scHdiety. An Eastern poet, Aii Ben Abu 
Talob, writes with sad trutli"— 

" Il(^ who hfif^ n thotmuui frkaab has not a fiii'tal to spare, 

And he who htw o«« enemy shnll liini everywhere," 

Blit few writers liave said anything better to this point than 
Hafi 55 , who imlicatc'H this relat hm as the test of mental health : 
“Tlnm Icarnest no H(‘«a-«'t until thou k no west friendship, since 
to the tmsoimd no Inaivcmly knowledge* enters.” Heithar is life 
long enough for fri<'ndHliIp. That is a serious and meyestio 
affair, like a i*oyal prciHcin'e, or a religion, imd not a postilion’s 
dinner to bo (Mtt<m on the run. There is a pudency about 
friondaliip, as about love, and though fine souls never lose 
sight of it, yet t.liey do not name it. With the first class of 
men our friendHhip or good undersbinding goes quite behind 
all accidents of CHtrangement, of condition, of reputation, 
And yet m) do not provide for the greatest good of Me. We 
take care of our health ; we lay up money; we make our roof 
tight, and our clothing Buflicient ; but who provides wisely that 
he shall not be wanting in the best jiropertv of all, — friends P 
Wo know tliat all our tniining is to fit us for this, and we do 
not take the step towards it. How long shall we sit and wait 
for these beneiactors P 

It makes no difference, in looking back five years, how you 
have been dieted or driissed ; whether you have been lodged on 
the first floor or the attic; whether you have had gai'dens and 
baths, good cattle and horses, have been carried in a neat 
equipage, or in a ridiculous truck : these things are forgotten 
80 quickly, and leave no effect. ^ But it counts much whether 
we nave had good companions in that time; — almost as^ much 
as what we have been doing. And see the overpowering impor- 
tance of neighbourhood in all associatiom As it is marriag^ 
tit or unfit, tliat makes our homo, so it is who lives near us of 
equal socisd degree, — a few people at oonvenieut distance, no 
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mator liow bad coinpatiy,— ilH'st', and tlieac only, aball be 
your life's coinpanituia ; and all tlioa<‘ who arc native, congenial, 
and by uia,ny an oath of the lanirt. Ha<u*atueuted to you, are 
gradually atul totally lost. You eaiund. dt‘{ii Rystcauatically 
with this fine elemfuit of society, an<l oiu* nuiy ta,kc a good 
deal of pains to bring peoplt* together, and to organize clubs 
and d(‘bating societies, and yet no D'sult coine o£ it. But it is 
certain that, liu'ni is a great d(‘al (>f good in, us tiiat does not 
kiu)W itself, and tha.t a habit of union and competition brings 
people up and kc(‘pH them up to their higluNst point; tliatlne 
would be twice or ten t imes lifi*, if spent wit h wise and fruitful 
companionH. Ihc obvious infermicc^ is, a little useful delibera- 
tion a,ud preconc<u't, wln.m on<^. gm's t.o }>ny house aifd land. 

But we live wit h people on other platforms; we live with 
dependents, not only with the young whom we are to teach ^ 
we know, atul eloi he witii tlu^ advantages we have teamed, but 
also with those who nerve us directly, and for money. Yet the 
old rules hold good. ladi not tlui tit‘ mercenary, tlnngh the 
service is nun-sured by money. Make jonrs<df necessary to 
smneliody. Do not make life hard to any. This point is ac- 
(piii'ing new import, am^e in American soeiul lif(\ Our domes- 
tic service is UHually a foolish {nwam of unreaHonable demand 
on one suits and shirking on the otlu^r. A xuan of wit was 
asked, in the train, what was his errand in the city? He 
replied, “1 havt*. Ixhmi sent, to |)rocure an angel to do cooking.” 

A lady complained tt> nuu t hat, of her two maidens, one was 
abBcnt-minded, and the oihm* wa« almmit-lxulied. And the evil 
increaHes from tlui ignoramm a.nd hostility of every Bhip-load 
of the immigrant popuhdion swarming into houses and fanns. 
Few ptM)ple diseeru that it rt^stH with tlie master or the mis- 
tress wha.t stawitje comes from the man or the maid; that this 
identical hussy was a tnttdur spirit in oiu^ liouso, and a haridan 
in the other. All senHihle people iiyq stdtiHli, a.nd nature is 
bugging at every contract to makt.i t.he terms of it fair. If you 
are proposing only vour own, the otlier party must deal a little 
luiraly by yo\n If jou deal generously, the other, though 
selfish and unjust, will make an exca^ption in your favour, and 
deal tmly with you. When I asked an iron-master about the 
slag and cinder in railroad iron,— Oh,” ho said, “ there’s « 
always good iron to he had: if there's cinder in the iron, ’tis 
beeausii there Avas cinder in the pay,” 

But why multiply these topics, and their illustrations, which 
arc endless P Lite brings to each his* ia.sk, and, wdiaiever ai’t 
you Bclect, algebra, planting, arcilntixiturc'., pexuns, (iommerce, 
politics, — all are attainalile, even to tlie miraculous tiiumphs, 
on the same tmans, of selecting tliat for wliich you arc apt;— 
begin at the beginning, pruc«M^ in ordetv ^tt^p by ^Tis as 


^ 

somo superstition nbout. luck, soino step omitted, wlticli nature 
never pardons. The happy conditions of life may be had on 
the same temis. Tludr attraction for you is the pledge that 
they arc within your reach. Our prayers at*e prophets. Tliere 
must bo fidelii»y, a.nd t.here must bo twlhorence. How respect- 
able the life that clings to its objects ! Youthful aspirations 
are fine things, your theories and jilans of life are fair and 
coinmendahle but will you stick P Not one, I fear, in that 
Common full of people, or in a thousand, but one : and, when 
you tax tfiem witti trca,eliery» and remind them of their high 
resolutions, they have forgotten that they made a vow. The 
individuals are fugitive, and in the act of becoming something 
else, and irreB|)onBil)le. The race is gi’cat, the ideal fair, but 
the men whillling and unsure. The hero is ho who is immov- 
ably centred. Tlic main dilFerence between people seems to be, 
that one man can come under obligations on which you can 
rely, — is obli gable; and another is not. As ho has not a law 
within him, there’s nothing to tie him to. 

’Tis inevitable to name particulars of virtue, and of con- 
dition, and to (Exaggerate tliom. But all rests at last on that 
integrity which dwarfs talent, and can spare it. Sanity con- 
sists in not bemg subdued by your moans. Fancy prices are 
paid for position, and for the culture of talent, but to the 
grand interests, superficial success is of no account. The man, 
— it is his attitude, — not feats, but forces, — ^not on set days 
and public ocEcaaions, but at all hours, and in repose alike as 
in energy, still formidable, and not to be disposed of. The 
populace says, with Homo Tooke, “If you would be powei^ful, 
pretend to be powerful.” I prefer to say, with the ola prophet, 
“ Soekest tliou great things P seek them not — or, what was 
said of a Spanish prince, “ The more you took from him, the 
greater he looked.” Tim on lui ote, plus il est gremd. 

The secret of culture is to learn, that a few great points 
steadily reappear, alike in the poverty of the obscurest farm, 
and in tl\6 miscellany of metropolitan life, and that these few 
are alone to ho regarded, — ^the escape from false ties ; 
ooiu’ago to be what we arc; and love of what is simple and 
beautiful ; independence, and oheeiful relation — these are the 
essentials, — ^theso, and the wish to serve, — add somewhat t(, 
the well-being of men. 
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VIII.— BEAUTY. 

Wrw nPYi'i' form and mn-er face 
So to iSi;vi> nn only i^rac'e, 

Whii’h <li»i not, HluinlMT liko a ht<»n<s 
Btit hoverc‘<l gloamhii^ and wan gone, 

Bojinty ho ovojywhoro, 

In flame, in atorm, in clotnk of air. 

He smote tlie lake to feed his eye 

With tin's Isnyl beam of the broken wjrei 
He flung in pebbles well to hear 

Tim monmnt^a music which they gave, 

Oft pealed for him a lofty t(»«e 
Krom mxhling jxde juul belting zone. 

He heard a voice none eisi! could hem 
Fr<»m centusl and from errant apIuM'e. 

The fjnnkittg earth did <junke iti rhyitie, 

Sr^as «‘hbtMl mnl flowed in epic {diiine. 

In deim of passion, au<l pits of woe. 

He saw strong %rm struggling thunigli, 

To sun the dark ninl solve the curse, 

And beam to the bounds of the tmiverso. 

While thus to l')ve he gave his days 
In loyal worship, st’orning praise*. 

How spread their lures for him, in vaiib 
Thieving Ambition ami paltering (Jain 1 
He tlnujght it lm|>pler to be dead, 

To (lie for Beauty, than live for br<*ad, 

rpHE Spiral teutlomcy of vegoiatioti infe^ots education also. 
X Our ”baoks approach vary slowly the things wo most 
wish, to know. What a parade we niako of our science, and 
how far off, and at arm’s length, it is from its objects 1 Our 
botany is all names, not powers ; poets and romancers talk 
of herbs of grucje and liealmg; but what docs the botanist 
know of the vMuos of his weeds P The geologist lays bare 
the strata, and can tell them all on Ins fingers : but does he 
know what effect passes into the man who builds his house in 
them P what effect on the race that inhabits a granite shelf P 
what on the inhabitants of marl and of alluvium P 
Wo shoxild go to the ornithologist with a ncjw feeling, if 
bo could tcji/ch us what the sociid birds say, when they sit in 
the autumn council, talking together in the trees. The want 
of sympathy makes his record a dull dictionary. His result 
is a dead bird. The bird is not in its ouiwjcs and inches, hut 
in its relations to nature ; and the skin or skeleton you show 
me, is no more a heron, than a heap of ashes, or a bottle of 
gases into which his body has been reduced, is Dante or 



in the nitja-dow, nniiblii ti» cull tucni by their names, than the 
man in the pride of bin nomenclature. Astrology interested 
us, for it tied man to t he Hystcni. Instead of an isolated 
beggar, the fart hc«t Hiar felt, him, and he felt the star. How- 
ever rash and liowever falHified by pret(*nderg and traders m 
it, the hint wa,H time and divims the sours avowal of its large 
relations, and tliat climate, ceniury, rmnoic natures, as well 
as near, are i^art of it « biography. Ohemistry takes to pieces, 
but it does not coiiBinud.. Alchemy which sought to trans- 
mute one *cdciuent into another, to prolong life, to arm with 
power, —“that was in the riglit diretdion. All our science lacks 
a human sith*. Th<» tcuiant is more than tlie house. Bugi 
and stanuuiH and aportm, on which we lavish so many years, 
are not fmaliiicH; and man, when his powers \mfold in order 
will take nature along with him, and emit light into all her 
recesses. The Iiuman heart eonceniB us moi*e than the poling 
into microHcopeH, and is larger than can bo measured iby tht 
pompous ligun'H cd t astronomer. 

wo are just as frivolous and sceptical. Men hold them- 
selves cheap and vihm and yet a man is a fagot of thunder- 
bolts. All tlH», elements pour through his system: ho is the 
flood of th(b llt)ocl, and lire of ilio fire; he feels the antipodes 
and the pole, as drops of his blood : they are the extension 
of his perHonality. His duties are measured by that instru- 
ment he is ; and a riglit and perfect man would be felt to the 
centre of the Gopcrnican sysUau. ’Tis curious that we only 
Mievo as deep as we live. We do not think heroes can 
exert any more awful power tb^n that surface-j)lay which 
amuses us. A dec'p man believes in miracles, waits for them, 
believes in magic, believes that the orator wiU decompose 
his adveraaiy ; believes tbat the evil eye can wither, that the 
hearths Idessing e4ai heal ; that love can exalt talent ; can over- 
come all odds. From a great heart secret magnetisms flow 
incoBsantly to dniw great events. But we priise very humble 
utilities* a prudent husband, a good son, a voter, a citizen, 
and dejirecato any romance of cbaracter ; and pci*haps reckon 
only bis money value,— bis intellect, bis affection, as a sort 
of bin of exehangi^ easily convei’tible into fine chambers, 
pictures, music, and wine. 

The motive of science was the extension of man, on all sides, 
into nature, till his liands should touch the stains, his eyes 
sec through tlie earth, his ears understand the language of 
beast and bird, and the sense of the wind; and, through Ms 
sympathy, heaven and rth should talk with bim. But that 


to any ot n«.T. i jw loriuman ui hi'ooho' oro luio papers in 
y<Kir jKK*k<‘t4)ook, of iu» valu(‘ to any bui the owiku*. lienee 
III Etiglaiul, in Amerie.a, in jea.lotiH of tht'ory, Iiaten tih(3 name 
of love and moral purpose* There's a revenge for tliis in- 
Inimaiuty. Wluii manner of man does muenecs make? The 
boy in nots atii*ar.*t(‘tL He nays, I do not, wish to be such a 
kind of man a, a my profesHor is. The collector has dried all 
thejdantH in his herbal, lmf« In* has hmt weight a.nd luimour. 

He has got all snakes and li/.ards in Iub pldak, Init science 
has done for him also, and has pat the man into a bottle. 
Our ridiancii on ilu3 physitnun is a ki!id of di^npair of our- 
nelvem The elergy liave. Imonchifb'i, which does not seem a 
eeriitieato cd Hpiritual liealth. Miiere.cdy thought it came of 
the fnlHdtn of Hnnr voicing. An Indian primic, Tisso, one 
day riding in the f(»r<»Ht, saw a h<.n*d of elk sporting. “See 
how happy,” he said, “these browsing «dlcn are! Why should 
not prii'Hts, loflgcul ami fe<l eomfortably in tin? tcinpleH, also 
nmnse themH<dv(‘H?” lieturning hom(\ he iin|)arted tins re- 
llect.ion to Un? king. The king, on the next day, conferred 
the sovereignty tm him, saying, “ PHnee, administer this 
ompirt? fi)r seven days; at the terminatiini of that p(?riod I 
shall j)nt t hen? to death.” At the end of the Hc'venth day, the 
king Impiired, “ From what (lume hast, t lmu become so emaci- 
ated?” Ht? anHweretl, “ From the ht»rri»r of death.” The 
momireh rejoined, “ Hive, my child, ami be wdse. Tlnm hast 
ei'iiHcd tt» take r<?cr< nit ion, saying toythyself, In Hcveu’dayal 
shall bt? put to deatli. ^i'hesi? priestH in the t.cnpdi? itUM'SHnutly 
meditnie tm death ; how can tliey miter into healthful diror- 
siouH P” But tin? inmi of seit?nee or the dm^tors or t lie elergy 
are not vieiims of their imrsnits, more than oiliers. The 
miller, the lawyer, ami tin? merchant, d«?di(att4? tlu?mHclvc8 to 
tlK?ir own details, ami tlo not e.ome out men of more forcei 
Have? tlu?y divination, grand aims, hospitality of soul, and the 
equality to any event, wlntdi we demand in man, or only the 
rcaf?ti(m8 of the mill, of the wares, of tim c'lde.aue F 

No olpt?c.b really interests vts l>ut man, autl in man only Ms ^ 
snperioriiitis ; and, tlumgh we art? awart? of a jH?rft?ei law in 
nature, it has fascination for us only through its relation to 
him, 01 as it is voott?d in the mind. At t he birth of Winokeb 
maun, more than a hundred ymirs agrn side l>y side? with this 
ai’id, departmt?ntal, pod mtrrkoh Hoimu?t% rest? an enliiusinsiti 
in the study of B(?auty; and pm-liaps soim? sparks from it may 
yet light a contlugratum in the otht?r. Knowledge of men, 
knowledge of mannerH, the power of form, and our sen si bill tjf 


HUUJWljo aavvtiij 

So invctorat>(5 is our lialnt* of cnticism, tluit mixcli of otir 
knowledge in t-bis (lireciion belougH to the chapter of patho- 
logy. Tlie crowd in tho Htr< 3 et oftcncr furniBhes degrada- 
tions than angcln or rcHlexniun'B : hut they all prove the trans- 
parency. Every Bpirlt inakcs its house ; and we can give a 
8hrcw<f guoHS from tho houso to the inhabitant. But not less 
does nature ftirnish us with every sign of grace and goodness. 
The delicious facu^s of cluldreii, tho beauty of school-giids, 

“ tho sweet seriousneHS of sixteen,” the lofty air of well-boi'n, 
well-bred 1)oys, the passionate histories m the looks and 
manners of y«>uth a.rid early manhood, and the varied power 
in all that well-known company that escort us through life, — 
we know how tlicHC forms thrill, pai'alyze, provoke, inspire, and ^ 
enlarge us. 

Beauty is the form under which tho intellect prefers to 
study tlie worhl. All privilege is that of beauty ; for there 
'are many beauties ; n,s, of general nature, of the human face 
and foi-m, of niauncra, of brain, or method, morfd beauty, or 
beauty of tlio sotiL 

Tlie auckmts laditwetl that a genius or demon took posses- 
sion at birth of each mortal, to ‘^niide him: that these genii 
were sotnclhnt^s seen jib a (lame of lire pax’tly immersed in the 
bodies which (hey governed in an evil man, resting on his 
head; in a good man, mixed with his substance. They 
thought the Rjuue genius, at tho death of its ward, entered a 
new-born child, a,nd they pretended to guess the pilot by the 
sjiiling of tho ship, wo recognise obscurely the same fact, 
though we give it our own names. Wo say, that every man 
is entitled to bo valued by his best moment. We measure 
our friends so. We know, they have intervals of folly, whereof 
we take no heed, but wait tlie reappoariiigs of the genius, 
which are sure and beautiful On the other side, everybody 
knovvH X)eoj[)le who appear bexddden, and who, with all degrees 
of alnlity, never impress us with the air of free agency. They 
know it too, and peep with their eyes to see if you detect 
their sad plight. Wo faxioy, could we pronounce the solving 
word, and disimchant them, tho cloud would roll up, the little 
rider would bo discjovcred and unseated, and they would rej^am 
their freedom. Tho remedy seems never to be hir off. since 
the first stop into tliought lifts this mountain of necessity. 
Tlioiight is tlie iient air-ball which can rive the planet, amd 
tlie bi^auty wliich certain objects have for him is the fiiendly 
fire wliich cxiiands the thought, and acquaints the pisoner 
lilierty and pou or await him. 
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appoaratico, had been tor eott(‘eaifHi ironi tiH. iuia tne 
working of tluH (let*p itiHtlnei. tnakeH all the excitement— much 
of it Buperhcial and abnurd enou|^h,— about works of art, 
which h'ads armies of vaiu tnivelli'rB every year to Italy, 
(Ir(H,‘c<% and E^yid,, Every man valmm every acquisition he 
makes in i he Hcmnee of iKMiuty, above his poBsessions. The 
most useful man in the. most iwcdul %vorlcb m long as only 
cornnKwlity was sorvcMl, •wonhl remain unsatisfied. But as 
fast as he sees beauty, life a«!c|uires a very high value. 

I am warm'd by the ill-fate of many plulosophers not to 
attempt a dtdiniiion of Ileauiy, I will rather enumerate a 
few of its (pralities. We aKinabo lieauty to tliat wliich is 
simple; which has no Bupertluous parts; which exactly 
'answers its end; which BtandB related to all things; which 
is the mean of many extrcmieH. It is the most enduiing 
quality, and the most ascending (|uality. W^; say, love is blind, 
and the figure of Cupid is drawn with a bandage roxmd Ms 
eyes. Blind yen, because he does not H(*t* what ho does not 
like ; but the Kharpest-Highted hunter*in ilw, univerne is Love, 
for finding what he rnnkn, ami only that ; and ilie mjthologists 
tell us, tliat Yulean was painted larne, and Cupid blind, to 
call attention to the fact, that one was all limliH and the other 
all eyes. In the tnic mythology, Love is an immortal chdd, 
and Beanty leads him as a guide; nt>r can we express a deeper 
sense than when wo say, JBeauty is tlic pilot of the young 

soul. ^ T 1 j, 

Beyond their sensuouB chdiglit, the forniB^ and colours of 
nature have a new charm for us in our pc;r<*e|>tion, that not one 
ornament was added for ornament, hut is a sikni of aonie better 
health, or more excdlent lud.ion. i<]leganco of form in bird c r 
beast, or in the human figure, marks some excellence of etrm- 
ture : or beauty is only a.n invitation from what belongs to ut. 
"Pis a law of bot-any, that in plants, the same virtiu'.s follow 
the same forms. It m a rule of largest applicatioii, rrue in a 
plant, true in a loaf of bread, that m the. construction of any 
faliric or organism any real increaHc of illness to its end is an « 
increase of beauty. 

The lesson taught by the study of Greek and of Gothic art, 
of antique and of pre-Iiaphaelite painting, was worth all the 
research, — -namely, that an beauty must be organi(t ; tliat out- 
side embeUife hnumt is deformity. It is the soundnesB of the 
bones that idtiiuntes itself in a peiwh -bloom lomplexion ; 
health of conititution that malo's the sparkhi and the power of 
the eye, the adjustment of the size and of the j uning of 



badly bu.ilt bimi to walk well. The tint oi tbe flower proeeeda 
feom its root, and the lustres of the sea^shell be^a with its 
esiatoace. Henw our teste bailcUbag rgecte paint, and aH 
fihHts, and shows the original grain of the woodi r«tesoa. 
pilaaters and columns that support nothing, and allows the real 
supporters of the house honestly to show themselves. . ilTe:^ 
necessary or organic acjtion plmses the beholder. A. man- lead- 
mg a hors© to water, a farmer sowing seed, the labours of hay-* 
mSkers in the field, the caroenter bunding a ship, the smith at 
ids forge or whatever useful labour is booming to the wise 
^e. But if it is done to be seen, it is mean. How beautiful 
Mre ships on the sc» 1 but ships in the theatre, — or ships kept 
for picturesque ©fft^ct on Virginia Water, by Q-eorge Iv., and 
men hired to stand in fitting costumes at a penny an hour I — 
What a diflerence in effect l>etween a battalion of troops- 
marching to action, and one of our independent eonmanies on 
a holiday 1 In the midst of a military show, and a festal pro- 
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turning, fmd made it desmdbe the. most ©legani 
imaginable curves, and drew away attention from the decorated 
procession by this startling beauty. 

Another text from the niythologists. The Greeks fabled 
that Venus was born of the foam of the sea. Nothing interests 
us which is stark or bounded, but only what streams with life, 
what is in act or endeavotir to reach somewhat beyond. The 
pleasure a palace or a temple ^ves the eye is that an order 
and method has been commumcated to stones, so that they 
speak and geometrke, become tmider or sublime with expres- 
sion. BeaiSy is the moment of teansition, as if the form were 
jusfc ready to flow mto othar forms. Any fixedness, heaping,, 
or concentration on on© feature,— -a long nose, a sharp chin, 
a hump-back, ^ — is the reverse of the flowing, and therefore 
deformed. Beautiful as is the symmetry of any form, if the 
form can move, we seek a more excellent symmetry. The 
interruption of equilibrium stimulates the eye to desire the 
restoration of symmetev, and to watch the steps through 
which it is attained. This is the charm of r unn i ng 
sea-waves, the ffight of birds, and the locomotion of, animals., 
TMs is the ^eory of dancing, to recover continually in diangea 
the lost eouilibrium, not by abrupt and angular^but hy gradual 
and curving movements. I have been told by persmis (xf 
expmienee m matters of taste, that the feahicms follow a lav^' 

gradation, and are never arbitrary The new mode is alwaysi 

ton. XL 


oitenLce m our own mociai* it m necmamy m music, wnen you 
strike a discord, to M down tlm ear by an interme^ate note oi 
two to the accord a^n : and many a good esrperimait, bom 
of good sense, and d^wtin^ to iueceod, fails, only because it 
is offensively sudden, I su^ipote tbe Parisian miffing wbo 
dresses tbe world from her imperious boudoir will taow bow 
to reconcile tbe Bloomer costume to tb© eye of mankind and 
make it triumphant over Punch himself, by mtoKposing tbe 
just gradations, I not say, bow wide tbe same law 
ranges, and bow much it can be hoped to effect. .ikH that is, a 
Httl© harshly claimed by progressive parties, may easdy come 
to b© conceded without question, if this rule be observed. Thus 
the circumstances may be eauily imagined, in which woman 
may speak, vote, argue causes, legislate, and drive a coach, and 
all the most natumlly in the world, if only it come by degrees, 
Vo this streaming or flowing belongs the bmuty that aH circn- 
Jar movement has ; m, the circulation of waters, the eircuk&n ' 
C/£ the blood, the periodical motion of planets, the annud wave ■ 
of vegetation, the action and reaction of nature : and, if we ■' 
follow it out, toil demand in our thought for an ever-onward : 
action is the argument for the immoiimity. 

One more text from the nwthidogiite is to ttie same purpose, 
rid€$ m a Mm. Beauty rests on necessities. Ihe 
line of beauty is the result of perfect economy. I^i© cdl of 
the bee is built at that angle wtiich gives the most str«Q,g& ■ 
with the least wax ; the bone or the qtml of the bird gives to©’ 
most alar' strength with the l«jast weight, ** It is the purp^On 
of superfluities,^* said Michael Angdb. There is not a paA<i© 
to spare in natural itraotures. Tliere is a compelling reasmt- 
'in .toe uses of the plant, for ©very novelty of colour or form; 
and our art saves matorial, by more skilful arrangemeut, and 
reaches b^uty by tahing every iunerfluous ounce that can be 
spared £r<m .a wwl, and Iceeping all ito strength in the poetry 
oi columns. Ba rhetoric, this art of omission is a chief secret' ■ 
of power, and, in general, it is proof of high culture to say to© 
greatest matt^ in to.© simplest way. 

Yeraeity first of aH, and for mm. Mm de hean mm h wm, * 
In all design, art lies in making your object promn^t, but 
there is a prior art in choosing objects that are prominenti. 
The fine arts have nothing casuat but ^ring from the insUncta 
of the nations that oreatM them. 

Beauty is the quality whito makes to midure. In a house 
that I know» I have noticed a block of spermaceti lying about 
elQssits and mantelpieces, for twentr togethar, simply 


omtui^. Jbefc am artist semwl a mw aiii« or ngruw on tme 
back of ^ a letter, and that temp of pamr is rosened from 
danger, is put in portfolio, k framed a^a and, ia pro* 

porMon to' tluj touiij of tlie Hues drawn, will be kept for 
COTiturios. B'ums writes a copj of verses, aud s«nds them to a 
newspaper, and the human race teke charge of them that 
shall not perish. 

As the flute is heard fartfier than the cart, see how surely a 
beautiful form strikes the fancy of men, and is copied and 
reproduciid without end, I'iow many copies are there of the 
Belveilere Apidlo, the Vetuii, the Psyche, the Warwick Tase, 
the Parthenon, and the Tainple of v esta 1 These are objects 
of tendarmiss to tilh In our cities, an ugly building is soon 
removed, and is never rep^mteti but any beautiful building is 
■copied and improvml upon, io that all masons and carpentei 
work to repciat and pniiervo the agreeable forms, whilst the 
ugte onci die out. 

The felicities of design in art, or in works of nature, are 
shadowi or forenmneri of that beauty which reach es its per- 
feotion in the human form. All men are its lovers. Wherever "v 
it gties, it creates joy and hilarity, and everything is permitted 
to it* It reaches its height in woman. To llve,^* say the 
Mahometans, “ God gave two thirds of all beauty.” A beautiful 
woman is a practiom poet, taming her savage mate, planting 
tenderness, hope, and ehx|uence, in all whom she appmaches. 

Some favours of condition must go with it, since a certain 
serenity is esicntial, but we love ite reproofs and superiorities, 
ifature wishes that woman shoidd attract man, yet she often 
enmategly moulds into her face a little sarcasm, which seems 
to say, ‘*Yes, I am willing to attract,* but to attract a little 
better kind of a miin than any I yet behold.” Prenoh mMoi/res 
of the Mteenth century celebrate the name of Pauline de 
Tigniere, a virtuous ana accomplished maiden, who so fired 
the enthusiasm of her contemporaries by her enchanting form, 
that the citis?ens of her native city of Toulouse obtained the 
md of the civil authorities to oompm her to appear pubHcly on 
the balcony at least twice a week, and, as often as ihe showed 
haself, the crowd was dangerous to Hfe. ,!N^ot less, in Ungland, 
in the last century, was the fame of the Gunnings, of whmn 
Mkabeth miuTied the Duke of Hamilton, and Maria the Earl 
df Coventry. Watoole says, ” The oonoours© was so gimt when 
the Buohess of Mnailton was present^ at court, pn Friday, 
that even the noble crowd in the drawing-room damoafea co 
Ohairs and tables to look at her. There are mobs at thek 
doors to see th^ get into thmr chairs, and people go early ta 





and aiK>w an mn, in x orKsmrei w law nw po8T> 

dbaise next morning ” . , « 

But why need we eontok ourseki* witli the fames of 'Rdm 
of Ai^os, or Oorinna, or Pauline of Toulouse, or the Duckess 
of Hamilton P We all know tkk magie rmj well, or cim diiine 
it* It do^ not kurt weak eyes to look into beautiful ^es 
never to long* Wommi stand related to beautiful Nature 
tround m, and tka enamoured youtk mixes tkeir form witk 
moon and ttars, with woods and waters, and tke pomp of 
summer. Tkey keal us of awkwardnew by tkeir %ords and 
looks. Wo obiorvo their iiiMlMtual influence on tke most 
serious student. They rein© and clear kia mind ; t«mk kim to 
put a pleading metkod into wkat is dry and difficult.^ W© talk 
to tkem, and wisk to be liitoned to; we fmr to fatigue tkem, 
and acquire a facikty of expimsion wkiok pimses from conversup 
Hon into kabit of style* 

*That Beauty is tke normal state, m ftkowa by tke pe^etual ■ 
©fort of Nature to attain it Mimbeau kiwi lua ugly faoe cm a 
kindsome ground; md we tee faces ©very day wkick kave a 
good type, but have bean marred in tke cwting : a proof tkat 
we are all entitled to bimuty, ikould have boon beautiful, if our 
ancestors kad kept tke lawn,— ©very lily and every rose is 
well But our bodies do not it u», but caricature and satiric 
us. Tims, skort kgs, wkick oonstmin us to ikort, mineing ' 
steps, are a kind of persomd insuit and contumely to tke owner'; , 

ana long sHlts, again, put kim at Ber|>etual diwulvantage, and 
force knn to stoop to tke general levdl of mankind. KaHaal 
Hdictdes a gentleman of kk <iay whose oountemince resembled . 
tie face of a swimmar seen under water* ^ Baadi d«mbes a , ' 
sokoolmastor ** so ugly and crabbM, that a sight of Mm would 
dwange eestMies of tke orthodox.** Pacts are rtrdy true ■ ; 
to any ideal type, but are a record m sculpture of a tkousmd 
anecdotes dt wldm and folly. Portrait painters mr tkat most 
faces and forms are- irregular md unsymmetricid; kaveoms 
eye blue, and one gray; tke nose not straight and 
shoulder higher than another; the hair unequMly dkteibutoi # 
&c. The man is p|ysically as wdd m metiipkymeally a toing 
o£ skre^ and pat<m^ borrowed tmeqtmlly from good and bad 
ancestors, and a misfit from the start. 

A beautiful person, among tke Greeks, was thought to ,■ 
ketemy by tMs sign some secret favour of tiie immortaT goosr 
we can pardon pride* wkm a woman poss^ses su<i, s 
figure, that wncrever she stands, w mov«, or leaves a <djadow 
m> 'the waU, or sits for a portrait to tke dm c«mler8:,a'' 


Hmt tlw Ior«e »f love w not shown hr ^o courteng 
‘■Tt CS S when Uko «to is infl^ for on« who 
And o.d gentlemen, who 

flliB.tiet'd tf» wiffw some intolemWe weannes# frcwm jn^sly 
Twniili' or who hove swn cnt flower* to some ®* 

whi lH» aft^^«. world of pain* hare 8 UMe**fuUy taken 
Ir th.reoHt,«w^ how the foi*t miatako in eentiment take* ^ 
the benid^tmt of yonr elot hen, —affirm, that the »e^t 
nel oS “n..t m irregularity, hut in b«bg ^mtereeting. 
^e love any htriua, however ugly, frm wiimh g^t qn^- 
tie* ahine If eoiumaml. ohKitmnee, art, or mrentaon, exist 

he Twld” Sir Phfl& Sidney, the darlin|[ of mankind, ^ 


ftittdn oi mm not liiMadsam^e 1* 0* 

TO * viMo^dom. oaaa. m^e bread otmp, 


(Hia enlarge knowledge, tis no maw j,a iias a 

parallel t<> hi* spine, as it ought to b6,_OT wU^hCT ne na^ 

kgs are amputated? hm defonm^ ^ whola This is tke 
oraamoutak .md ^armto7i« wiih 

triumph of e*P”*®l‘*'5' -^^nnf in to iKs iri'np , that it auitoa 
a power so fine 0*4 thoueht of passing o®r lives 

atoired pontons »n«|>»d, «™®fac«9 m MA with «*• 

with thorn insupportable. There are ' " , *3,-* 


^^0 0^ imrdlr find wtot the ^ 
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a finer brain, a finer mefcbt>4, than tbeir own. If a man can ■■ 
cut such a bead on bis stone yate-poet as sbaU draw and keep 
a ci'owd about it all day, by its beirnty, good nature, and n£ 
scmtable meaning— if a man can iMifd a plain cottage with 
suck symmetry, as to make all tba fine palaces look cheap 
and Tulgar; can take stick admntage of Mature that aU ker 
powers serYC kirn ; making nse of geometry instead of ©»pense ■; 
tapping a mountain for Ms water-jet ; oansiog tke sun and 
mi)on to seem only tke dccomtioni of kis estate";— this is- still 
tke legitimate dominion of Beauty* 

Tke radiance of tke kunmn form, tkougk sometimes 
astonisMng, is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a 
few months, at the perfection of youth, and in most, rapidly 
dedines* But we remain lovers of it, only trimafening our 
interest to interior excellmice. And It is not only admirable 
in smgular and salient talents, bkt also in the world of ' 
manners. 

But tke sovereign attribute mmmm to be noteci Things 
are pretty, graceful, rick, elegant, handsome, but, until they 
speak: to the imitginatlun, not yet beautiful. TMg is tke 
reason wky beauty is still escaping out of all analysis. It is 
not yet possessed, it cannot be Handled* Fr(K 3 lu 8 says, **it 
swims on tke light of fonns,'* . It is properly not in the fo^rm, 
but in^the mind* It instantly deserts possession and flies to 
an object in tke korij^on. If I could put my hand on tke 
north star, would it l>c as Imutiful ? The sm is lovely, Itot 
when w©^ bathe in it, the beauty foimkas all tke near -water. 
For the ima^nation and s^mses cannot be gratified at tk© 
same time. Wordsworth rightly spoiks of"** a light that 
never was on sea or land,** mining," that it was supplied by 
tke observer, and tk© Wdsk bard warns kis countrywomen 
fbat 

****♦.. half of thoir oliamw with Calwallo© iJmll dk*'* 

Tke new vittia© which eonititutes a thing beautiful, is a 
certain cosimosl quality, or a j>ow©r to suggest relation to tk© 
whole world, and so lift tk© object out of a pitiful individuality, 
Every natural feature, — sea, sky, rainbow, flowers, musioal 
ton©,— has in it somewhat wMok is not private, but universal, 
imeaks of that central bmii^t which is tke soul of Nature, and 
tkareby is “^utiful. And, in ckosw men and women* I find 
soin<rvn8t in form, speech, and manners, which is not of 
their person and family, but of a humane, catholic, and 
■i^mttil c^meter, and we love tihm as ‘the 4:y. Tliey have 



flmiies of 


and 8tari of nh 


The feat of tfi# imagiimt-ioii la m showing th# eonTtrfcibilifej 
of aferjthing into m&ty ofehtir thing. Fa^s wMoh hM mwt 
Woro loft th<dr stark mmmon sonse» suddenlj figure as 
JBlittiinjan mjitories. IwKite and ohair Mtd eanolestick 
ax© fairies in aiigttiio» metwra andoonitellationiS:* iJdthefa.0ts 
in Makir# are noniii of the inteUect, and th© memmx 
of the eternal langnaip!. Brerj word hm a donMo, tobl% or 
oMtaplii use ttid mining* What 1 has mj sto? t and 


gpaxHe,%ad are eh>th«l about with immoiMitj. And 
is a joj in TOrceiring th© rtipresenfcative or ijmbolic oharaetor 
of a faot, Mic?h no bar© liMjt or event oan mm There 
axe no dajs in lift m> tnoriKmtblo m thorn whieh vibrated to 
■somt stroke of th© imagination. 

!]^e ]^,»ts are quite riglit in deeking their mistrases with 


at iditttitr, and whataoevtr thing does not express to me the 
and ikj, daj and night, is somewhat forbidden and wrong. 
Into' eveij lM»ntifnl objeet there entam somewhat inimeasnr- 
able and dirine, md just m inmh into form bounded bf out- 
lines, like motmtaini on the horizon, as into tones of music,- 
or dtpttis of ipaot. Folarixed light showed the secret axchi- 
teotur# of bodleii and when the' 00emd dgM of the mind is 
opmied-, now one colour or form or gesture, and now another, 
w a ptiagencw, as if a more intorior my had boon emitted, 
diieloiiing ite deep holdings in the frame of things. 

The h^w» of this tmusiaiion we do not know, or why one 
future or gtsture enchants, why one word or syllable intoxi- 
eatei, but Qm fact is familiar that the fine touch of the eye, 
or a grace of aan-utri, or a phraae o& poetry, plants win^ 
at our ihoulder* } m if the Divinity, in his approaches, lifts 
away mountains of obstruction, and deigns to draw a truer 
Mne, which the mind knows and owns, uhis is mat haughty 
force of Imauty, ** m$ mpmhoi fonfm,** which 1 h© poets pra&e, 
""Umder calm and precise oulhine, the immeasur%l# mid 
divines Beauty hiding all wisdom and power ha ils e^m 
i^y, ‘ - 

All high beauty has a mowd dmnent in 
antique sculpture as eihicid as Marcus Aaytaps the 
beauty mm in proportion to the depik d! woss 

and <mscure naturen, however decorated, seem impure- w 
bias? but ehiixacter gpves i^lendour to ym#, and awe to 
wriitHed ito AnadosertiltrTO'^^e w 


^ CONDUCT OF UFB. 

ohooM bat obey, aad the woman who abrrn,? ■=„•(.■ ,, 

moral sentimen^— her locks must apjKMar to as sabW 
there is « ohmbuatr scale of culture +1, ^““me. Thus 
sensatioa which I Sdi Ar M .agreeable 

the eye, up through Lr outL^ and detad^if thSid^ 
futures of the human face and form eim* 
thought and character in manners, up' to^ho 
W of the inteUect. Wherever woXrin fethf™^^ 

W: an a«oent from the joy of a hoSn Ms 

to the perception of Newton,^ that the MolS ^ -T 

M only a laracr annl« l>a:i;r’o. * “ J . 're nde 


peroeption of Pkfo; that p,e--™ruM;i^Te’ **‘3 

<«rly expressions of an air-dissolvino ff! 

ou the scale to the tmnple of the Mind sraii 


IX.-ILLUSI0N8. 

Flow, flow th® wtwm hatod, 
Aooui'sod, aiiofod, 

Th« wav€i of mutation: 

No anchomgti ia. 

Bltepisnot, dmth is not, 
Wlio Bmm to die, liy«. 

Umm you were born in, 
Friends of your spring-time. 
Old ^man and young maid, 

Oay a toil and ite guerdon 

they m all vaniabing, 
Hoeing to fablt®, 

Cannot be mooi'od. 

^ the itara through them, 
Through trmcliei'oui marble#, 
ICnow, the atara yondor, 

The atari everlaating, 

Are fligitiire alao, 
j^d emulate, vaulted, 

The lambent heat-lightaiiir* 
And fire-^dy^i flight ^ 
When thou do«t return 
On the wave'a oiroulatloii, 
Beholding the shimmer. 

The wlK dWipation, 

And, out oC wtdeavour 
To change wad to flow, 

The gasixicome 

phantomi and nothing 

Betum to be thinf^ 


iLLtrsron-s. 


• And nndless imbroglio 
Is iaw and the world,— 

Then first shalt thou kn w. 

That in the wild turmoil, 

HoiTsed on tho Proteus, * 

Thou ridest to power. 

And to endumnce, 

S OME years ago, in company witli an agi-eeable party, 1 
spent a long summer day in exploring tke Mammotli 
Kmituoky, We traversed, tln*ougli spacious galleries 
aiFox^g a SOM masonry foundation for the town and county 
overliead, Anc six or eight black miles from the mouth of the 
cavern to the innermost recess which tourists visit, — a niche 
or gi'otto made of one seamless stalactite, and called, I believe. 
Serena’s Bower. I lost the light of one day. I saw high 
.domes, and bottomless pits ; heard the voice of unseen watS:- 
fails ; paddled three quarters of a mile in the deep Echo River 
whose waters are peopled with the blind fish; crossed the 
streams^ * Lethe ” and ** Styx pHed with music and guns the 
echoes in these alarming gaUeries; saw evexy form of stalag- 
nnto and stalactite in the sculptured and fretted chambers,-— 

X acanthus, grapes, and snowball. We 
shot Bengal lights into the vaults and groins of the sparry 
cathedrals, and examined aU the masterpieces which the f our 
combined engineers, water, limestone, gravitation, and time, 
could make in the dark. 

The mysteries and scenery of the cave had the same dignity 
that belongs to aU natural objects, and which shames the fine 
things to which we foppishly compare them. I remarked ,^4 
especially, the mimetic habit, with which N’ature, on new inJl 
str^ents, hums her old tunes, making night to mimic day, i 
and ohamistry to ape vegetation. But I then took notice, andi 
still chiefly remember, that the bestthing which the cayejbad* 

• ChTlIlSran^a^mf'ira 

were taken from us by the guide, 

and extinguished or put aside, and, on looking upwards, I saw 
or seemea to see the night heaven thick with stars glimmering 
more or less brightiy over our heads, and even what seemed a 
comet flaming among them. All the party were touched with 
astomshment and pleasure. Our musical friends sung with 
much feeling a pretty song, « The stars are in the quiet b1^;* 
<»c., and I sat down on the rocky floor to eaoioy the serene pic* 
ture. Some cj^stal specks in the black cemng high overhead, / 
rMectmg the light of a half-hid lamp, yi^dded this magnMoent/ 
wect. . , 

j* cave so weil for eking out ite 
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the suniiie &m\ »%xnmi% gloriei, »ial>ow8, -.and 
ttorthem lighta, are aofc quite so ipheral m mr ohildliood 
thought them ; a»d the part oor orgaiiimtion plays in them i$ 
toO' mxge* The iienses intiirffire iwery whiire* mtul mix their own 
srracture with all they rewirt of, Onoe, we fimeied the earth 
a plane, and atationary* in lultitiriiig the iiineet, w# do not 
yet dedmet the rounding, oo-oixlinating, pictorisd powew of 
the eye. 

The same interferenee from onr organr/^aiion crmtes &€ 
most ol onr pl^urt and pain. Onr Ir»t mistake i« the b«M 
that the circnmstiyaoe gi^es the joy whh?h we give to the 
drottastanoe, l^ife ii an iijst^wy. Life m aww?t w nitrons 
oxidb; and the isherman dripping idl day over a oold pond, 
the switehman at the railway intersiadion, the fanner in the 
fidd, tihe negro in the nee-swamp, the fop in the street, the 
hunter in the woods, the harrmU^r wdth the jury, the belle at 
the ball, all aserib# a oeiiatn pleasurn to their einploymmt, 
whieh they themselves give ii Healtli and appetite impart 
the 8weetn«8 to sugar, bnwl, and meat. Wo laney that our 
eivhimiion hm got 'on far, but we still eome book to om 
primeri. 

We live by our imaginations, by our adinimticms, by our 
sentiments, Th^ oMld walks mnid h#a|)» of illusioni, whieh he 
does not like to have disturbed. The k>y, how sweet to Mm k 
his fanqy I how dear the story of biircmi and battkis I What a 
hm?o he is, whilst he fiiedi on hia lierooi I What a debt is Ms 
^to imaginative books I He has no better friend or iniumoe 


of people whom he admiroii md is mised in Ms own eyes. 
He pays a debt quiakw to a weh man than to a |K,>or man. ■ He 
wi,ghes the bow and eompliment of some li^der In the stat^ m 
in society i weighs wMtt he nays j pwhaps he nevw comes 
nearer to Mm for ihat, but dies at last better contented for 
this amusement of his eyes and Ms fancy. 

The world roUs, the dm of life Is never hushed. In London, 
in Pads, in Bodon, in San lh«nci8oo, the oamival, the masque* 


Thedmpter 


very long. 
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oE mmf all m liE lifiiiblii or ancilliif* Yo«i»i<hvu t.ho 

of lTrit*'»iw, m Mottiiii, or 

for thti Fowor timtiy itrimpir thaa tit Tilitti, 




f rii#d iltir Lifii m a m liiwofw whicl »atl 

8 liwl f/t l« All m rj«i«ll#i ftitfl fcl© few to a 

ridfllt !i flnotltr riiWIo, Tlirrt mm m mttwj plilowi of illaiioa 
M ftafein ill tt mum-nUmn» Wo wiifeo tmm om ilrmai iato 
ttuoiltr diw*fiiii* ''riit to l># «irtt art mrlotti, wad «rt 
la wfiiioitititl in tit c|««litj of -fclt 'Tit i»^ 

Sillttittiil aiiitt m|iilriw li fltit iMiiti tl# sot» wrt 
Bub k dmggM witi Ik own fmiMf, md ilm piigmxit 

ajartltn at all loiirw* with attiait aad kyaatr and 
Amid till Jojoita inwip wlo girt h to tl# olarlmri, eomt$ 


rifmtttrmt to oloilt tit alow in dm glo*7,aiid wlo k 
with a tmdmef to fcmtt lotiit tit glitoiittg wiittlliyttY m 
feiilti and flowiiw to oat Stitao# ii a ««rol Kto* 

Etafclij, and tit atlt^afciflt wlha m larking In all 0 t>mer». At 


of fitfitj |aawfi in oar orcdtimk ittm to km& loon selectod to 
iomtioaj wlo latl a witin for a partkakr kind of poor# mm 
only oaltif atiE wtitl lui liE tlmt ptrfamti tl#y wm all 
And 1 rtwitmtor tltcniim*©! of anotiMr ■ yonflb witI 
footionow, tint, wl«t lo ra^ifetd lls wit to cIoobo tie beet 
oomfita In tl# elope, in all tl© «idlw» yad^iee of sweetmeat 
It »alcl only ind three flat onre, or two» "What thm f ^ 







are laid on very tmcK. Tneir young Xite is thatched with 
them. Bare and grim to tears is the lot of the children in the 
hovel I saw yesterday; yet not the lesB they hung it round 
with frippery romance, hke the children of the happiest fortune^ 
and talked of “ the dear cottage where so many joyful hours 
had flown.” Well, this thatching of hovels is the custom of 
the counti-y. Women, more than all, are the element and king- 
dom of illusion. * Being fascinated, they fascinate. They see 
through Olaude-Lorrames. And how dare any one, if he could, 
pluck away the cmJmses, stage effects, and ceremonies, by which 
they live P Too pathetic, too pitiable, is the region of affection, 
and its atmosphere always liable to mirage. 

We are not very much to blame for our bad marriages. We 
live amid hallucinations ; and this especial trap is laid to trip 
up our feet with, and all are tripped up first or last. But the 
mighty Mother who had been so sly with us, as if she felt that 
ahe owed us some indemnity, insinuates into the Pandora-box 
of marriage some deep and serious benefits, and some great 
joys. We find a delight in the beautv and happiness of 
cmldren, that makes the heart too big for the body. In the 
worst- assorted connections there is ever some mixture of true 
marriage. Tea^e and his jade get some just relations of 
mutual respect, kindly observation, and fostering of each other, 
learn something, and would carry themselves wiselier, if they 
were now to begin. 

’Tis fine for us to point at one or another fine madman, as if 
there were any exempts. The scholar in his library is none. 

I, who have aU my life heard any number of orations and 
debates, read poems and miscellaneous books, conversed with 
many geniuses, am still the victim of any new page ; and, if 
Marmaduke, or Hugh, or Moosahead, or any other, invent a 
new style or mythology, I fancy that the world will he all 
brave and right, if dressed in these colours, which I had not 
thought of. Then at once I will daub with this new paint t 
but it will not stick. ^Tis like the cement which the pedler ♦ 
sells at the door ; he makes broken crockery hold with it, hut 
you can never buy of him a bit of the cement which will make 
it hold when he is gone. 

Meu who make themselves felt in the world avail themselves 
a certain fate in their constitution, which they know how 
to use. But they never deeply mterest us, unless they lift a 
comer of the curtain, or betray never so slightly their penebra* 
tLon of what is behind it. ’Tis the charm of practical men, 


to wa^, though they oim ride so fiafdky. 

l^ud a* w J aa Casar ; aad the bJ “ S' 

aad ra^TOy men have a gentlenesa, when off dW- 
i^ur^ admiaaion that there are iUuaiona and X ahaS^y 
^t he m not their sport P We stigmatize the o^i^n 
feUows, who ^not BO deteoh thanselves, as “ dragcm-riddea,*' 

'whateyer powm 

Since ow tmtion is through emblems and indirections ’tis 
well to know that there is method in it, a fixed scale ’and 
rank abooe r^k in the phantasms. We beginlow\vRZe 
masks, and rise to the most subtle and beautiful. The red 
mra told Columbus, “ they had an herb which took away 

illusion of “arriving from tlm 
Indies more composing to his lofty^ ipirit than 
faith in the impenetrability of 
matter more sedative than narcotics P You play with lacfc- 
stmws, bims, bowls, home and gun, estates and politics,^ bSi 
there w finer games before you. Is not time a pretty toy P 
Life will show jrou masks that are worth all your oaraiv^ 
Yonder mountain must migrate into your mind. The fine 
s^dust and nebidous blur in Orion, “the portentous year 
of Mizar Alcor, must come down and be dealt with in your 
household thought. What if you shall come to dSSS 
the play and ]^yground of all this pompous histoiy ara 
mdiations from yourself, and that the sun borrows his 
jtoams P What ternble questions we are learning to askl 
iho former men wUered m magio, by which temples, cities, 
and men wwe swallowed up and all trace of them ^ne. We 
are oommg on the secret of a magio which sweeps out of 
men s imnos ^ vestige of theism and b^efs which they and 
tai6U* fatb,6rs iheld sjad W6r© Ira^Died upon. f 

There are deceptions of the senses, deceptions of the ' 
passions, and the structural, henehcent illusions of sentiment 
and of me m^eei There is the illusion of love, which 
attnhu^ to the Moved person all which that person shares 
with his or h^ fenuly, sea^age, or condition, nay, with the 
human mmd itself. Tis these which the lover love% and 
-tona Matdda gets the credit of them. As if one i^ut up 
always m a tower, with one window, through which the face 
of heaven and earth eould be seen, should fancy that all the 
marvels he bAeld belonged to that window. There is the 
luusron of time, which is very deep ; who has disposed of it 
or come to <he e<mviMon tM what seems the euccemm ^ 
thought is only the distribution of v^oles into causal sejies i 




act is perfected. Tdere is musion mau saau aeoeive eren 
elect. Tliere is illusion that shall deceive even the peiiormey 
of the miracle. Though he make his body, he denies tnat he 
makes it. Though the world exist from thought, thought is 
daunted in presence of the world. One after the other we 
accept the mental laws, stiU resisting those which follow, 
which however must be accepted. But ah our concessions 
only compel us to new profusion. And what avails it that 
BciOTLce has come to treat space and time as simply forms of 
thought, and the material world as hypothetical, and withal 
our pretension of and even of self -hood are fading 

with the rest, if, at last, even our thoughts are not jfinalities j 
but the incessant flowing and ascension reach these also, ^d 
each thought which yesterday was a finality, to-day is yielding 
to alarger generalkationP , . 

With such volatile elements to work m, ‘’txs no wonder if 
our estimates ai*e loose and floating. We must work and 
aflarm, hut we have no guess of the value of what we say or 
do. The cloud is now as big as your hand, and now it covers 
a county. That story of Thor, who was set to drain the drink- 
ing-horn in Asgard, and to wrestle with the old woman, and 
to run with the runner Lok, and presently found that he had 
been drinking up the sea, and wrestling with Time, and racing 
with Thought, describes us who are contending, amid these 
seeming mfles, with the supreme energies of Nature. ^ We 
fancy we have fallen into bad company and squalid condition, 
low debts, shoe-bills, broken glass to for, pots to buy, 
butcher’s meat, sugar, milk, and coal. Set me some great 
task, ye gods 1 and I will show my spirit.” Not so,” says 
the good Heaven; “plod and plough, vamp your old coats 
andhats, weave a shoestring; great affairs and the best wine 
by-and-by.” Well, ’tis all ]^antasm ; and if we weave a yard 
6x tape in all humility, and as well as we can, long hereafter 
we shall see it was no cotton tape at aU, but some galaxy 
which we braided, and that the threads were Time and 

Nature. . , , . _ ■ 

We cannot write the order of the variable winds. How 
can we penetrate the law of our shifting moods and suscepti- 
bility ? Tet they differ as all and nothing. Instead of 
firmament of yesterday, whiob oar eyes require, it is to-day 
an eggshell which coops us in; we cannot even see what ot 
where our stars of destmy; are. IVom day to day, the capi^ 
facU of ^•ntnn.n hfc are hidden from our eyes. Suddenly the 
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mpi mmwih A $nmm rim m iliowt 

m me of moimtiarw, and all th# saaimit®* wM<ii hme 

mm m nm%T %ib aJl tte rmt, but quite out ol 
But them iilt^iruiitioiig are nd without tibeur oi-da-. aMle 
^mmrt,im Ui mir variotw fortum If life seem a.sucoesdcm 
m dimiui, jet poette ju»tioe m done m dr«mg also. !ae 
mmom of pod mm iim gmul ; it m the uudbdulined- win ^at 
li whip|M«l with had thnightM md had foituiaeg. Wheu- we 
hre« the laws, we l<m«» our hold on the eeutol rwlitr. lie 
ftiok mm in hcwpitak, wo ehitnge onlj from. bed to m hm 
me another; and it e^ot mgnifymueh what be- 

oami» of ««c}hoiwt.awiij«, -^wailing, stupid, comatose ermturee, 
— hitcd from lH‘rl to bed, from the nothing of life to the no- 
Ibmg of doaUo ® 

In this kmgtlom of llltMions we gmpe eagerly for stays 
ttd fouiidatituiH. I here is none, but a gtiict and faiintl 
dpuig at home, and a severe hamng out of all duplicitr or 
nJuiion there. Whatever mmim are played wifb us, wc must 
play no gamei with cnirselvei, but deal in our privacy with 
tlie lant honesty and truth. I look upon the simple and 
chiMmh nrixtm of veracity and honesty as the root of ah 
that is gubhme m eharaoter. Sp^ as you think, he what 
you are, pay your debts of all kmds. I prefer to be owned 
as floutid mul solvent, and my word as good as my bond, and 
to be what ctnun^t. be skippiKl, or dissipated, or undermined, 
to wl the mui in ^ the universe. This r^ty is the foundation 
OT memiahip, pli^ion, poetry, and art. At the top or at the 
botwm of all illusions, 1 set tlia cheat which stiU leads us to 
work and live for appearances, in spite of our conviction, in 
all sinic hmirs, that it is what we really ore that avails with 
m«as, witii stmugers, and with fate or fortune. 

One would think from the talk of mm, that riches and 
poverty were a great' matter; and our civilization mainly 
iWpeets it. But the Indians say, that they do not think the 
white m«i with his brow of car^ always toiling, afraid of beat 
cold, find keeping within doors, has any advantage of 
pmm. The iKirmanent hnterwt of eveiy man is, never to 
m a false position, but to have the weight of l?ature to. bisu^ 
Mm in aB that ha does. Biclf as and poverty are a tMck thi-rt 
eottume; and our lift— ^the life of all of .us^d^i^c^ . Ji’or 
we transcend the ciroumstianod continually, and the real 
qwity of e;^tence ; as in our employments, wMch cmly differ 
m the manipulations, but es^ress the same laws; or iui cmr 
^ughts, wMch wett' no silks and tasleno k^c^eams. l^eaBe 
©edfeee face evmy hour, and know to invour of ITatum 


Hindoos, m their writiiigt, exprew liveliest feeling, 

hath of the essenUalldentitj, and of that illuiion which they 
conceive variatj to be ** liie notions, * I mm" and ‘ ThU u 
mme" which mfluenee mankind, »© hut dehwions of the 
mother of the world. Bisiicl, O Lord of all creatures I the 
conceit of knowledge which |>rocec<is from^ignorance.’^ Ind 
the beatittide of man they hold to Me in being fre^ from 
fascination. 

!Mie inteMect is stimnktdl by the statement of ^;ith in a- 
trope, imd the will by elotibing the laws of life in iHuiions.. 
But the unities of Truth md o! Bight are not broken by the- 
disguise. There need never b<3 any conluiion in these. In 
a crowded Hfe of many parts and iierformcrs, on a stage of 
nationi, or in the obsoureit bamlet in Maine or Oalifomia,. 
the same elements offer the same ohoicci eimh new comer,, 
and, according to his election, he Ikes his fortune in absolute 
nature. It would be hard to put more nientsd and mom 
philosophy than the PersiMii have thrown into a sentence 

** Fooled diott irmst H though wi«t of iht wiitt 
Thtn b« the fool of virtue, uot ol* 


Tliere is no chance, and no anarchy, in the universe. AM 
is system and gradation. Every god is there sitting in Ms 
sphere. The young mortal enters the hall of the firmaments 
there is he alone mth them alone, they |>ouring on him bme- 
diotions and gifts, and beckoning him np to their thrones.. 
On the instant, and moesiantly, fall inow-storms of illuaions. 
He fancies himself in a vast crowd which sways this way and 
that, and whose movement and doings he must obey: he 
fancies himself poor, orphaned, inaignifioant. The mad crowd 
drives hither and thither, now funously commanding this 
thing to be done, now that. Wbat is he toat he should resist 
their will, and think or act for himsMf Every moment, 
new changes, and, new showers of deoeptions, to baffle and 
distract him. And when, by-and-by, for an instant, the air 
deans, and the doud lifts a litde, there are the gods sM 
sitting around him on thmr thrones,— they alone with him 
alone. 
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— — Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 
Storr. 3^. 6d. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). Life of Thomas 
Brassey. is. and is. 6d. 
Henderson’s Historical Documents 01 
the Middle Ages. 5J. 

Henftey’s English Coins. (Keary.) 6s, 
Henry (Matthew) On the Psalms. 5s, 

, Henry of Huntingdon’s History. Trans* 
by T, Forester. 5f. 


Herodotus. Trans, by H. F. Cary. 
3J. 6d. 

Wheeler’s Analysis and Summary 

of. $s. Turner’s Notes on. 5s. 
Hesiod, Callimachus and Theognis. 

Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 5.?. 
HofiTmann’s Tales. The Serapion 
Brethren. Trans, by Lieut. -Colonel 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, 

Hoggr’s Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 5s, 

Holbein’s Dance of Death and Bible 
Cuts. 5jf. 

Homer. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, a 
vols, 5J. each. 

Pope's Translation. With Flax- 

man’s Illustrations, 2 vols. 5^. each. 
— - Cowpcr’s Translation. 2 vols. 
3s, 6d. each. 

Hooper’s Waterloo. 3^. 6d, 

Horace. Smart's Translation, revised, 
by Buckley. 3J. 6d. 

Hugo’s Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Mrs. Crosland and F. L. Slous. 3s. 6d, 
Hernani. Trans, by M:rs. Cros- 
land. IS. 

Poems. Trans, by various writers. 

Collected by J , H. h, Williams. 3^. 6d, 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. Trans, by Ott^, 
Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. 35. 6d, each, 
and I vol. ss. 

Personal Narrative of bis Travels. 

Trans, by T. Ross. 3 vols. j^s, each. 
— — Views of Nature. Trans, by Ottd 
and Bohn. 5J. 

Humphreys’ Coin Collector’s Manual. 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

Hungrary, History of. 3s. 6d. 

Hunt’s Poetry of Sdence, $s. 
Hutchlusou’s Memoirs. 3^. 6d, 

India before the Sepoy Mutiny, 51^ 
Ingulph’s Chronicles. 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. 1$ vols. 3J. 6d. each ; or 
in i8 vols. IS, each, and 2 vols. xs. 6d. 
each, 

— — Life and Letters. By Pierre E 
Irving. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each, 
Isocrates. Trans, by J. H, Freese. 
Vol. L ss, 

James’ Life of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
2 vols. ss. 6d, each. 

Life and Times of Louis XIV* 

’ a vols* 3J. 6d» each.. 


England under the Stuarts. 3 vols. 
51. each. 

— - M'emoirs of the PrettmderH. 3/. 
JolmEon's lives of the Poets. (Napier). 

3 vols, $1. dr/, each. 

Josephn®, Whision's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 5 vols. 
3,f, 6 d, each. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, 5^. 

JtttoS'BuftWEO’s Handbook of Physical 
Geology, yj. 6r/. H antihook of II is- 
torical. Geology. 6 s. I'ho Building 
of the BritEh Isles. 7.?. 6t/, 

Julian the B-mpcror. Trans, by Rev. 
C. W. King. SJ. 

Jtusdns’s Letters. Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised, a vols> 3^. 6<i ciich. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepoa, and Kutropius. 
Trans, by Rev. J. B. Watson. 5.r. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
dlius. Trans, by L. h>ans. s-r. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Trans. 

byj. M. D. Meiklejohn. sj. 

— Prolegomena, Trans, by E. 
Belfort Bax. sr. 

KslKhtley's Fairy Mythology. 5^. 
classical Mythology. Revised by Dr. 
L. SchmitJg. 5.?. 

KWd On Man. $s, 6 d. 

Kirby On Animals, a vols. 51. each, 
gnighit’a Knowledge is Power. 51. 

La Fontaine's Fables. Trans, by E, 
Wriglit 3J. 

Lamaxidne’s History of the Girondists. 
I'rans. by H. T. Ryde, 3 vols. 3J, 6d. 
each. 

Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France. Trans, by Capt. Rafter. 
4 vols. s-f. 6 d, each. 

— French Revolution of 1848. 3^. 6d. 
Xiaxnb’s Essays of Elia and Eliana. 
3^. 6d.i or in 3 vols. ir. each. 

Memorials and liCtters. Talfourd's 
Edition, revised by W. C. HasUtt. 
» vols. 3^. 6d, irndh. 

Soedmens of the English Dramatic 


~ Spedmens of thoEi^Ush Dramatic 
Poets of the Time oi ElSabeth. gJ. 6d, 


Angio-oaxon JVingSJ. Xia,u». wjr , 

Thorpe. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Lectures on Painting. By Barry, Opie 
and Fuseli. S-r. 

Leoxiardo da Vinci’s Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud. sr- 
Lepslus' Letters from Egypt, &c. Trans* 
by L. and J. B. Horner, sr. 
Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Ernest Bell a vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Barnhdra. xs. and xs, 6d. Laokqon, 
Dramatic Notes, 8tc. Trans, by E. C. 
Bea.sley and Helen Zimmera. |r. 6d- 
laokoon separate, ix. or xs. 6d. 
Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.) 5 ^- 

Livy. Trans, by Dr. Spillan and others. 
4 vols. 5x. each. 

Locke’s Philosophical Works. (J. A. 
St. John), a vols. 3x. 6 d. each. 

— Lite. By Lord King. 3^. 6d. 
Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols. 5x. each. 
Longfellow’s Poetical and Prose Works. 

•2 vols. $s. each. 

Loudon’s Natural History. 5J. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer's Manual. 6 
vols. 5r. each. 

Lucan's Pharsalia. Trans, by H. T. 
Riley. 5x. 

Lucian’s Dialogues. Trans, by H, 
Williams. 5s. 

Lucretius. Trans, by Rev. J, S. 
Watson, sx. 

Luther’s Table Talk. Trans, by W* 
Hazlitt. 3X. 6 d. 

— - Autobiography. (Michelet). 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. gx. 6d, 
Maohiavelli'fl History Of Florence, &c. 
Trans. 3s. 6d. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. 

M antell’s Geological Excursions 
through thfe Isle 01 Wight, &,e. sx, 
PetriSetions and that Teachings. 
6s. Wonders of Geology, a vols. 
yx. 6d. each. 

Mansonl’a The Betrothed, sx. 

Slmcoo Polo’s Travels. Marsden’s Edi- 
tion, revised by T. Wright. 4Sy 
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Martial’s Epigrams. Trass, js, 6d. 
Mattlaeau's. History of En^nd, 
iioo-15- 3J. 6 d, 

History of tbe Peace* 1816-46. 

4 vols. sr. 6-flf. each. 

Matthew Paris. Trans, by Dr. GOcs. 

3 vols. 5#. each. 

Matthew of WestinliiEter. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 5f. each. 
MaxWell^s Victories of Wellington, $$. 
Meitners History of Germany. Trans. 

by Mrs. I IonrackE. 3 vols. p. 6d, ea. 
Mchael Angelo and Raffitdle. By 
Puppa and Q. de Quincy. 5.?, 
Mlchelet’ft French Revolution. Trans 
by C Cocks, p. 6d. 

Mlgnet's PYench Revolution. 3^, 6d. 
Miller’s Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
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MUtoa’s Poetical Works. (J. Mont- 
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Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 
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Mitford’a Our Village, a vols. gf. $d. 
each. 

MoH^re’fi Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
C. H. Wall 3 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

- — — The Miser, 'rartuffe, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentleman, i r. & ts, 6d» 
Montagu's '(I^dy M. W.) l-etters 
ktid Works. (wharncUfife and Moy 
Ihomas.) a vols. p. each. 
Moutaigne's Essays. Cotton’s Trans, 
revised by W. C. KasUtt. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

Spirit of Laws. . Nu- 
revisad by T. V. 
2 vols. 3f. 6d. each. 
Games of Cb^ (L 5 wen- 
6 J- 

Mudie’s British Birds. (Mardn.) 2 vols. 
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Haval and MEitary Hwoes of Ofmt 
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History of the Christian Re- 
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PHstory of Chtistian Dogma. 
Memorials of Christian Life 
Sarf^ and Ml<kde Ages . 

p, $£: . 

History of the Jesidts. p, 


Horlh'i Lives of the Nortlis. (Jessopp.) 

3 vols. 31. 6^1 each. 

NugenVi Memorials of Hampden. 51 
OcMey'g History of the Saracens. 3^. 6d 


Trans, by C. 


Orderlotti VitaM®, Trans, by T 
P'orcitor. 4 vols. p. mch. , 

Ond. Trans, by PI. T. Riley. 3 vob. ■ 
5jr. each. 

PascaPs Thotights, Trans, by C. 

Kegan Paul. 31. 6d, 

Pauli’s Life of Alfred the Great, &c. 31. ' ■ ' 

Life of Cromwell ts, and in 6<L 

Pausanlas' Description of Greece. 
Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shillti^. 2 vols. 

5^. each. 

Pearson on the Creed. (Walford.) p, 
Pepys’ Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols, 

5^. each. 

Percy’s Rdiques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) a vols. 3.^. daf. ea. 
P©trar<dJL’s Sonnets, p. 

Pettigrew's Chronicles of the Tomba 

p, 

Plllo-Judaauo, Trans, by C. D. Yonge. 

4 vols. ss, each. 

Pickering's Races of Man. p, 

Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turn^. 51 
Planch^'s History of British Costume, 
S'f* 

Plato. Trans, by IL Cary, G. Burges 
and H. Davi.s, 6 vols. gr. each. 

— Apology, Crito, Phiedo, Prota 
goras, xs, and is, M, 

Day's Analysis and Index to the 

Dialogues. 51, 

Plautus. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 

2 vols, 51. each. 

•— «— Trittumraus, Men«chrrf, Aulu- 
laria, Captivi. %s, and is, oil ■■ 

Pliny's Natural Histo^ry, Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 
5r.,each. 

PBny the Younger, I«.etters of, Mel- 
modi's tmns, revised by Rev. F. C T, 

■ Bosanquet. s^. 

Plutarch's Lives. , Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. 3^. M, each. 

Morslla. Tmns. by Rev, C, VT. 
King and Rev. A. R. ShEleto, 2 vols, 
p, each. 
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Homer* (J* S.* Watson.) dirok 


5 #. each, 

life and l.^tters, (Carrathefs.) p, 
battery and Porcelain, (H. G. Bohn.) 

5f , and lo#, 

IProperttm Trans,. by Rev. P, t. F. 

Gtntlllon, .31, 61/. 

IPromt {Father.) Rdlqwes. ss, 

Initimtes of Orator. 


Soblet©! (E), ' lectures and Mk«I- 
laneous Works, svok $j.6^.eaGh* 

i — ^ (A* W,). Lectttr^ on Diiainatlc 
Art and Litemtnre. p, 6d. 

B6hpp%n‘M’amfn Essays. Seleotod md 
Trans, by E.. Belfort' s*. ' 

— — On the Fourfold Root of the 
Prindple of Suffiol^it Reason and 
on the Will in Nature, Tmns. by 
Mdme. Hillebmnd jr. 

Schouw'a Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Imna by A. Henfrey. p. 
Sdiumaim’s Early Letters. Timii#, by 
May Herbert p. 6d, 

- — Reissmann's Life of. Trana, by 

A. L. Alger. 6 d, 

Seneca on 'Benefits. Tm-naTBy^ Ajtbm Y 
Stewart. $s. 6d. 

“ Minor Essays and^On Clarnooc^. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart, p, 
Sharpe’s History of Egypt a vok 
$s. each, 

Sheridan's Dramatic Works, p* 

Plays, xj. and xt 6d. . f" 

Sismondl's Literature of the South or 
Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoe. M | 


Trans, by Rev, J. S. Watson. 
p* eacE 

Eacint's Trsfcdfes, Trans, by 
■ Boswell, a vols. y. each 
Bonke’i Hfitory of the Popes. ' 
by E. Bbster. 3 vols. 31 . 6tl 

lAtIn and Teutonic Nj 
T rans, by P. A, Ashworth. ; 

Hlstoiy of BfcOTla. Tmn 
Mrs. Kerr. 3 ^ Oti 
Eennit’s I meet Archlteetura, ( 
Wood. ) 51 . 

Beynold's Discourses and Essays, 
(I'kediy.) a vols. 31 . 6d each. 

Bioardo’s Political Economy. (Uon* 

ntir.) p 

Bl.ta^ttr'g I^vana. y. 6^, ' 

—3 Flower Fruit and Iborn Ptes. 

Tmns. by Lieut.-Col. Ewing, p, 6d, 
Boger d® Hovenden’s Annak ^IVans. 

by Dr. Clilei. a vols. p, each. 
Boger of Wendover. Trans, by Dr. 

Gllef, a vols, 51 , each. 

Bofet's Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. avok dr. each. 

B<m® in the N ineteenth Ceniuiy. (C, A. 

Eaton.) a vok y. each. 
BoiOoe'S'Leo X, a vok. p, 6d, each. 

l^rengo de Medici. 3 ^. 6d, 
Bttssla, History of. By W, K, Kelly. 

& vok $i, 6a, each. 

SaHust, Florus, and Velleius Patei^ 
cultts. Trans, by Rev, J. S* WatsOn. 

p, 

Schm^r'e Worka Including History of 
the ITiirty Vears* War, ' Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
Tidl, Don Carlos, Mary Smart, Maid 


Antonym.^, p, 

Smitti (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 

(Belfort Bax.) 3 vols. p, 6d, each, 
— Tbeoiy of Moral Sentimeats. 
3 ^. 6d, 

Bmifb, (Pye). Geology and Scripture. 
SJ. 

Smyth'S t^tures on Modem Histoxy. 
3 vok p, 6d, each. 


p, 6d, each. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical History, p, 
Sophoclei. Trans, by E. P. CoJaridge, 


Life of Nelson, 
LEc of Wesley, p. 
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Ecdesiastical History, 
Splncm*! Chief Works. Tmn& hy 
R. H. M, Elwes, a vols. 51. eaeh. 
Stanl®y'8 Dutch and Flemish Painters, 

Ss. 

Statllag's Noble Deeds of Women. 5^, 
Staunton's Chess Players' Handl>ook. 
SS, Chess Praxis, p. Chess Pltty<«’ 
Companion. 5^. Chess Tournament 
of 1851. 5f. 

St^oJdmrdt's Experimental Chemistry. 
(Heaton.) ^r. 

Strabo's Geography. Trans, by 
hal<»ner and Hamilton. 3 vols. 
51. each. 

StridWaud's Queens of England. 6 
vols. 5/. each. Mary Queen of 
Scots, a vols. 31, eaclu 'tudor 
and Stuart Princesses, ^r. 

Stuart & Eevett's Antiquities of 
Athens. 5^, 

iuetonius' Lives of the Caesars and of 
the Grammarians. Thomson’s trans. 
revised by T, Forester. 5f. 
iuUy'a Memoirs. Mrs. l.ennox’si 
trims, revised. 4 vols. $f, 6f/. each. 
Ifaottus. 'Phe Oxford irans, revised. 
2 vob. 5r. eacl^ 

TiUm of the Genii. Tmns, by Sir. 
Charles Morell, 5^ 

Tafl80*8 Tem^em Delivered* Trans, 
by J. H, Wiffen. ss* 

Holy Uving and Holy Dying, 

$s, od. 

Tereaoe and Phsedrus* Trans, by H.T. 
Riley. 5/. 

Theocritus, Blon, Moschus, and 
Tyrtseus. Trans* by Rev. J. Banks, 
SJ- 

Tbeodoret and Evagtius. 5s. 

Conquest, Trans. 
byW, Haslitt. a vols. 3s. 6d, moh, 
Thuoydldea Trans by Rev. H. Dale, 
a vols. 3j. 6d each. 

® Analysis and Summary 


Trwtlyau'i in Ptriiament itr 
and ti. M. 

ttotori Shakespeare's Dramatic An. 
irans, by L, Dora Schmitz, a vols, 
3f. &/. each. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 31. 6 d, 

Uw’i Cotton Manuftciiire of Great 
Britain, a vols. 51. each. 

•““FhilWjphy of Manufacture. 71. 6d 

Vasurt'i Lives of the I'aimer?. Inms. 
by him. Foster, i vols. 3.1. 6f. each. 

Virgil, Davidson's 'rrant. revised by 
1 '. A. Buckley. 31. 6d, 

VolMre'i Tides. ‘ Trani. *y R. a 
lioswell 3.n 6 d* 

Waltoa'8 Angler. 51, 

Lives. {A. H. Bullen.) 5/, 

Waterloo Days By C A. Eaton. 

r.f. and ir. 6d 

Wellittgtott, life of. By *An Old 
Koldier/ 51, 

Wtmw’i 'rcmplars in Cyprus, Trana 
by K. A. M. I,ewii, 6d. 

We8la:x>pp'i Handliook of Archmology, 

Wheatley. On the Book of Common 
IVaycr, 31. 6d, 

Wheelers Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fiction. 5#. 

White’® Naturid History of Sdbome. 

Wietele*^ Synopsis of the Gospda 
s-y*. 

Wimwa of MiOmeibury'® Chronicle, 
ss- 

Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete and 
I rovinelal English, si vols. 5#. each. 

Xenophon. Tmns. by Rev. T. S, Wat- 
sonand Rev, H. Dale, gvok 51. m, 

Voung's Travels in France, *787-80. 
(M. Betham-Edwards.) 3*. 6d, 

— Tour in Ireland, *776-9. (A. W. 
Hutton.) a vols, 3*. 6d. eadu 

TUle-Tld® Stories. (B, Ihorpe.) 5*. 
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